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PREFACE. 


In writing the following small history I have had two 
main objects in view: (1) to present a connected narrative, 
(2) to give such local colouring and vividness to the story 
as the limits of space permitted. In pursuing the first 
object, I thought it better not to divide the book into 
periods. These divisions are often artificial and mis- 
leading, and in any case they are not wanted in so brief a 
survey ; the scale is too small for such border lines to be 
profitably marked. To attain the second object, I have 
prepared five maps, which should be constantly referred 
to throughout. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. H. F. Pelham, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, for many suggestions 
and for the revision of the earlier chapters ; and no less 
am I indebted to Mr. P. E. Matheson, Fellow and Lecturer 
of New College, Oxford, and author of the most valuable 
“ Skeleton Outline of Roman History,” for his careful 
revision of the whole 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s “Carthage and the Carthaginians” 
was of special service for the second Punic war, and 
through his courtesy and kindness I have been allowed 
to avail myself of his carefully prepared plans of the 
battles of the Trebia, the Trasimene Lake, and Gannas. 


iv Preface. 

Headers of my history who become interested in the great 
Carthaginian will do well to turn to Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
work for fuller information. 

The immediate object of this book is to meet a want 
felt in the middle forms of the Public Schools ; but I have 
thought all along that I should best succeed in teaching 
the boys if I could draw out the interest of the story in 
a way which makes it attractive to the general reader. 
I have not, therefore, been so intent on writing a school 
booh as on writing a book which might be of use to 
schools and schoolmasters. 

Ik F. HORTON. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In this Edition I have corrected the errors of the First 
Edition, so far as I have discovered them, and have made 
some additions and some erasures. 

I must take this opportunity of thanking Mr. H. F. 
Pelham for much additional help in revision and 
correction. 

I should be very grateful if Masters in Schools would 
let me have suggestions which, when another edition is 
required, might make the book of more service for their 
purpose. 



R. F. HORTON. 



February , 1887. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Let us set before ourselves, at the outset, the ground which we are 
to cross in the following pages. We are to see how the people 
of a single town gradually made themselves masters The scope of 
of the peninsula in which their town was placed ; tbe histor y- 
how, then, they came into conflict with one great state after 
another, until they found themselves masters of all the countries 
which fringed the sea into which their peninsula jutted. 

We are to ask what causes produced this remarkable result; 
what circumstances made such an achievement possible for this 
people rather than for any other ; what there was in the people 
themselves which enabled them to turn the circumstances to 
account. 

While we watch this victorious drama being worked out before 
our eyes, we shall have to notice what internal discords were 
agitating the people at home. From the battle-field we shall have 
to return to the market-place, and try to understand what troubles 
were gathering there, ready to appear when the victories should be 
complete, and likely to be aggravated by the victories themselves. 

This will lead us to inquire what form of government existed at 
first in the town, and we shall see how that form of government 
became no longer possible when the town was mistress of a great 
Mediterranean state. We shall see, at first, the shadowy form of 
kings ruling the people, soon to be replaced by a republic— -a 
republic, however, which contained in itself the germ of another 
monarchy; and we shall see, after many forewarnings, this new 
monarchy emerge in its completeness ; we shall be face to face with 
the man who made himself the master of the state which had 
made herself the mistress of the world. 
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Introduction . 


¥or is this wonderful story one which refers only to things 
which are long dead and gone. On the contrary, it touches us 
itscQnnec- ver ^ near ty‘ are a picture-gallery of the dead, 
tion witn our it is true, but it is in many respects our ancestral 
solves. picture-gallery. 

Before we go back to the past, let us see how it is connected 
with the present* It was not till 1806 that Europe quite sur- 
rendered the last formal vestige of the Roman empire. But the 
formal title of Emperor of the Romans is of small moment com- 
pared with the real and solid results which have survived to us 
from Roman history. The Church of Rome stepped into the 
place of the empire of Rome ; and it was the Church of Rome, 
more than anything else, which made Europe a family, often a very 
quarrelsome family, but still a family of nations 
All over Europe are scattered towns which still hear, in a 
slightly disguised form, the Roman names. There are roads which 
were first laid by Roman hands, there are ruins of the buildings 
which Romans reared ; but of more importance than these external 
monuments are the ideas of government and of jurisprudence which 
we derive from the great people whose history we are going to 
read. In every parliament-chamber of Europe may still be 
detected traces of the Roman senate-house ; in every law court 
may still be heard echoes, however faint-, of the Roman Forum. 

Indeed, the history of Rome is like the ground-plan on which 
all European history is built. Thus, while in one sense we are 
reading the story of a people that is dead, as its language is dead, 
in another sense we are reading the story of ourselves in our 
youth; and, indeed, the very language we use teems with living; 
words of that language which we sometimes call “dead.” 



CHAPTER II. 

LEGENDARY TIME OF TIIE KINGS. 

Bound the cradle of a nation hang curtains of fable woven by 
later hands, but woven, for the most part, out of old materials of 
traditional fact. When criticism begins, it is inclined criticism and 
to discard these legendary stories altogether ; but soon ^genas. 
it learns to discover in them indications of historical realities. We 
must try to pierce through these curtains, and see what was the 
cradle of the Roman people. 

The beautiful legends which meet us in the first book of Livy, 
wearing all the appearance of truth, are valuable because they 
record what the Romans thought of their own early origin of the* 
history. In their substance they contain fragments of le ^nds. 
tradition ; their details are borrowed from Greek history, or from 
the other sources which lay open to the historians of the Augustan 
period, the erudite Roman, Livy, or the erudite Greek, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 

But these fragments of tradition may be supplemented by the 
unconscious testimony of names and places, which Historical 
yields to the patient search of modem historical truths imbed- 
science more trustworthy information than the pages and localities, 
of those historians who wrote before the age of historical criticism 
' dawned. 

Let us go to the soil of Italy, and there try to bring before our 
minds the main facts covered, half-revealed and half-concealed, by 
the legendary period. It is, we will suppose, eight Italybefore 
hundred years before pur era* In the north , 1 along the beginnings 
the Po valley, we find a population akin to Celts ; ofRome - 
the mountain masses which form the sea-board between the Rhone 
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and the Arno are inhabited by Ligurians. From the Arno to the 
Tiber is spread a people whose language and origin seem likely to 
remain for ever a mystery, the Etruscans : the most civilized, at 
present, of the native races, they have extended their influence 
northwards nearly to the Alps, southwards far over Campania* 
The rest of the peninsula is occupied by the Italians, who appear, 
roughly speaking, as three distinct tribes, representing successive 
waves of separation from the parent stock. The most ancient 
of these, the Umbrians lie among the Northern Apennines; the 
Sabellians spread along the ridges of the valleys to the south, 
ready, in their vigorous fertility, to send out the Sabine, the. 
Samnite, the Lucanian, to people the unoccupied places, and to 
harass those wealthy Greek colonies, which in the course of the 
seventh and sixth centuries b.c. will, fringe the southern coast from 
Kymm to the Iapygian promontory, “ the heel ” of Italy. The 
third of the Italian tribes, the Latins, till the plain south of the 
Tiber mouth between the mountains and the sea. 

We must enter this plain, and take our stand upon a hill formed 
of volcanic tufa, abounding in springs, very near to the left bank 

The site of of the river; 2 this hill will one day be the Palatine. 

Home. Q n p. g south-west eminence is a small rude enclosure, 
by whom built and when built we can never know, but we call it 
lioma Quad rata ; it was the first Rome. Looking from this hill 
to the north-west, we see the frowning bluff of the Tarpeian Rock, 
which forms the scarp of the main peak of the Capifcoline, the lesser 
peak of which rises a little to the right. But between the two 
hills, the Palatine and Capitoline, lies the low marsh of the Vela- 
brum, the northern end of which will one day be drained to form 
the Roman Forum. Carrying the eye along the ridge of the 
Capitoline to the right, we see the brow of the Quirinal, which 
bears in its name the records of Sabine occupation ; and curving 
back like the thumb of a hand is the lower spur of the Yiminal. 
To the east of our standing-place on the Palatine lies theEsquilme ; 
and rising from the Forum, between the hills, is the slope of the 
Velia. Within the hollows made by this circle of hills will be 
transacted all the great events of Roman constitutional life. From 
the Capitoline, the temples of the gods, from the Palatine, and the 
3 Map II. 
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Latins and Sabines . 


brow of the Esquiline, called the Garinm, the houses of the great 
will look down' upon the uproar of the Forum and the seething 
activity of the Suburra. 

South of the Esquiline is the Caelian Hill ; and south-west of the 
Palatine is the Aventine, which will ho sacred to the genius of 
the poor. Across the river rises the Janiculum. 

How, on these low hills near the mouth of the Tiber, a com- 
munity sprang into existence, and a city was built, history has not 
recorded. Yet among the legends and traditions with which later 
ages tried to supply the silence of history, it is not difficult to pick 
out the main thread of the tacts. The origin and growth of the 
town were, we may be sure, obscure and inglorious enough, and 
the loss of authentic details is not much to be deplored. 

Au Italian town governed by kings, engaged in a struggle for 
existence with the neighbouring towns, and, whether conquering or 
conquered, always absorbing and assimilating the various elements 
with which it came into conflict— that is the main feature of the 
picture. Let us now see what points in the progress of events 
may be marked by those venerable names which tradition has 
preserved or invented of the Seven Kings of Rome. 

If we look over the plain to the south, we see, perched on the 
ridge of the mountains which form the horizon, the town of Alba 
Longa : it is the chief town of the Latin communities. RomuluSt 
From Alba, says the tale, came Romulus and Remus to 753-717 b.c. 
Rome. On the Palatine grew a little community of iStins’and 
Latin stock, which fenced itself round with a larger Sabines * 
wall than the old Roma Quadrata; and of this wall, according to 
some archeologists, fragments are yet to be seen. Here was the 
first pomcerhm, traced by the plough drawn by the bullock and the 
heifer, the bullock on the outside to represent force, the heifer on 
the inside to represent fruitfulness. In this way many an Italian 
town had been founded before. There was nothing at present to 
show that these limits were to widen and widen until it should 
reach from Gibraltar to the Euphrates, and from Britain to the 
Sahara. At present even the Quirinal was held by Sabine 
marauders, and there was much fighting before the men of the 
Palatine came to some terms with them. At length it was agreed 
that the followers of Romulus should call themselves Quirites, 
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Legendary Time of ihe Kings , 

according to the Sabine speech. When Romulus disappeared from 
the earth, he was called by the name of the Sabine god, Quirmus 3 
Rut the preponderance of the Sabines appears as the backbone 
of the legend of Numa. And the influence of the Sabines means 
a great improvement in the culture of the Latins oil 
NU ytiUus? m ' the Palatine. Human sacrifices disappear, though 
The~vrld<msii we see ^ em re&ppear again, in a panic, so late 
nance of sa- as 216 B.o. We see the beginnings of that stern, hard 
toeelements ' religion, the worship of abstractions instead of living 
gods, which was a chief influence in the formation of Roman 
character. The vestal virgins are dedicated to perpetual chastity, 
sanctioned by the awful penalty of being buried alive : they are to 
watch for ever the sacred flame, which symbolizes domestic purity. 
A temple is built on the Capitoline to Hides. If under Romulus 
the -germs of political organization appeared, under the Sabine 
king appeared the germs of the religious organization. The 
Mamens, the Pontiffs, the Salii emerge out of the dim obscurity 
which hides their origin. Janus was altogether a Sabine deity. 
Mars, too, gets from the Sabines a footing in Rome. Thus the 
Latins, whose ideal was to be found in Saturn's reign of peace, 
borrowed from the grave, sincere Sabine race the martial instincts 
which we regard as peculiarly Roman. 

The age of peace and piety during which the gate between the 
Sabine Quirinal and the Latin Palatine, called the temple of Janus, 
Tuiius was closed, and the monarch held mystic communion 
Hostiiius, with the nymph Egeria, was followed by a time of 
energy and expansion. Tradition tells us of the war 
which Tullus Hostiiius waged with Alba Longa, and of the famous 
triple duel between the Horatii and the Curiatii. 4 The old capital 
of Lafcium was destroyed, and its inhabitants were transported to 

& The legends of Romulus, the rape of the Sabine women, the crushing 
of Tarpeia under the Sabine shields, and the escape of Cnrtius from the 
marsh, are told with inimitable beauty in the first seventeen chapters of 
Livy’s history. Destitute as they are of historical credibility, they have a 
value over and above their literary excellence. Not only do they contain 
here and there fragments of fact, but they also show how the Romans, when 
in the time of Augustus their greatness had reached its highest point, 
regarded their own origin, 
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Etruscan Influences. 


the Cmlian Hill ; and other Latins, conquered by Aliens MlP 1 ’ 



were, we are told, settled on the Aventine. 

The cramped territory of the children of Bomulus began to 
expand. It reached down to the river mouth, and Ostia was 
occupied by primitive Roman colonists. We hear of 
the salt mines being worked near the sea ; we get a Matins, 
glimpse of the cattle market between the Palatine 641 ~ 617:B * a 
and the river; Mercurius, the god of traders, begins to appear. 
The Pons Sublicius connects the city with the Janiculum ; and on 
the Janiculum a fort is built as an outpost against the threatening 
power of Etruria, which regards the thriving town with the 
suspicion due from a long-established state to an upstart. 

The growing contact with Etruria marks an event which, draped 
in legend and embellished with the tender imagination of Roman 
patriotism, yet stands out as a clear historical fact • L 
an Etruscan dynasty bore sway in the city of Romulus. * Priscus, ^ 
The charming tales of Tanaquii 5 and Tarquinius, 6l6 ~ 679B - Ci 
and of the augur Attius Navius, who cut the whetstone with a 
razor, may he only the fruit of folk-lore, or of literary ingenuity. 

_ 0 ...iL 

Uie infant Rome by the older civilization north of the Tiber:, 
unifying tendency of this civilization is expressed in the 

- . , ^ •. n t it. - rrv:,, 4-™ 
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erection of the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline. This temple, 
according to the Etruscan custom in founding a town, was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; and it was in the Celia of 
Minerva that the bronze nail was driven into the wall on the 


Ides of September to mark the number of the year. 6 The head, 7 
fresh and bleeding, found in digging the foundations of the 
temple, is the symbol of Roman supremacy interpreted by 
Etruscan divination. From Etruria came the insignia Etruscan ele- 
ct royalty ; not only those which were abolished with j^ orQan civiii- 
tlie kings, but also those which survived in the re- nation. . 
public — the ivory chair, the toga pr&texta, and the lictors with 
their fasces. From Etruria came the lore of the augurs and 
haruspiees, the measuring of the heavens, the observation of the 
flight of birds, the inspection of entrails, and especially all the 
mysteries connected with averting the ominous significance ot 
3 Livy i; 84-36. 6 Ibid. vii. 3 ? Ibid. i. 89* 
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lightning . 8 From Etruria Rome borrowed her first conceptions 
of plastic art, and the crafts of the potter and the goldsmith; 
nor did she improve on her teachers until the growing inter- 
course with the more polished Hellenes in the south of Italy 
furnished more perfect models. The rude huts of the Palatine, 
too, under Etruscan skill, gave way to more solid masonry; 
and to this day there survives in Rome, after two thousand three 
hundred years, a monument of that primitive advance in building; 
a fragment of the great drain ( cloaca maxima ), made to draw the 
water from the swamp of the Forum into the Tiber, witnesses to 
the energy of an Etruscan king. Lastly, from Etruria came the 
most revolting feature of Roman life : the gladiatorial games 
were the invention of the sombre people beyond the Tiber, 

No less certain than the existence of an Etruscan dynasty in Rome, 
bringing with it the increased unity and culture of civilization, 
servius * s ^at advance in organization which the tradition 
Tullius, connected with the name of the popular king Servius 
-5 5 b.c. ip u jjj ug ^ himself, according to one account, to be 

Under citfVas ^w for th 

< an a Kfi T° s’ wWch m alon S tbe rid g<* of the hills, 

the IforH r° la r m ° U • C ° nStrUOted t8tWeen the Porta Collina 
the I orta Esquilma, an irregular circuit of nearly five miles 9 The 

tCL T e ! Cl0Sed ,' “ iDS fr0m tbe Porta Collina t0 Porta 

the Porta 0 a “J r 11 t half ’ and f, '° m tte Porta - Tri «e“ina to 
he Ca X ! T ^ ° Ut a mile > was > w ’th the exception of 
the Capitolme and Aventine hills, which were regarded as extra 

pomoermm, divided into four districts: the Suburran (i in the 

Ztesifuf* fi the ESq " iline (iiL) ’ a “ d the CoUi'na (5 

At present Alba and -Ostia were reckoned with the Palatine tribe 

of thA T 5 " ent 0a th ° citizens who were left outside the circuit 
of the walls were organized as country tribes. 

Further, to Servius Tullius was ascribed a new *• 

Mrf. *-.»» for n,,mry 

**- *»** "■ *. 
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have seen the three elements, Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan), out of 
which the community was formed, were already becoming anti- 
quated. In the new organization, as befitted a growing state, all 
distinctions of birth were from the first ignored. The first con- 
sideration was the creation of a citizen army, and the most 
important point was to induce the citizens to adequately arm 
themselves. The place of distinction was therefore given to those 
who could serve on horseback, and the rest w r ere arranged according 
to their ability to appear in more complete and effective armour. 
On this principle a hundred and ninety-three companies ( centUiTix ) 
were formed, which assembled on thehCampus Martius for the 
battle array, and afterwards in the enclosure called the septa, to 
transact the civil business of the community. Naturally, this 
military and timocratic organization degenerated into a system in 
which all power fell into the hands of the wealthy, while the poor 
were practically disfranchised. A tabular view of the centuries as 
they appear in historic times, when the qualifications have been 
explicitly reduced to a money standard, and in consequence all 
questions can be determined by a coalition bet\veen the eighteen 
centuries of the knights and the eig ht y centuries of the first class, 
will cast light upon the defects'inherent fif the organization winch 
in more primitive and simple times were not observed. 

I. Horsemen (equites)— - 

1. The old centuries, called sex suffragia: no census ... ... 6 

2. New centuries of men wlio couid serve with a horse : no census 12 
11. Foot (pedites) — 

Prima Classis (40 seniores, 40 juniores) : each man must have 

100.000 asses SO 

Secunda Classis (10 „ 10 „ , „ 75,000 „ 20 

Tertia Classis (10 „ 10 „ ) 50,000 „ 20 

Quarta Classis (10 „ 10 „ ) 25,000 20 

Quinta Classis (15 „ 15 „ ) „ 11,000 30 

Proletarii who had less than 11,000 asses ... ... "... l 

Fabri and Tibicines : no census. ... ... ... 4 

Centuries 193 

As each century counted for one vote, it will be seen that the 
small wealthy centuries could easily outvote all the lam: poor 
centuries put together. 

The analogy of other states, no less than the subsequent constitu- 
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tion of Rome, which always retained the marks of its first monarchical 
complexion, leaves us in no doubt that kings once 
Superbus* reigned in Rome, and that by a determined uprising 
534—510 b.c. of th£J p(J0ple they were expelled, leaving in the 

Roman mind an ineradicable hatted of the very name. W e have 
to be content with these hard facts, extracted from those thrilling 
stories with which Livy adorns the reign and the expulsion of 
Tarquinius Superbus. The Vims Scelercitus , running to the 
Viminal Gate, seemed to preserve the memory of the impious deed 
by which his wife secured for him the throne 5 10 and the story of 
Lucretia in its dramatic beauty gave all the -pathetic colour of 
reality to the legend of the last of the kings; but, none the less, 
the legends are too obviously borrowed from the storehouse of 
Greek literature to he accepted as anything but legends, and 
nothing remains for us but to gather up the fragments of historic 
truth which are discernible in the kingly period. 

We have seen that Rome grew out of a mixing of clans. She 
saw the light at the meeting-point in Italy of Latins, Sabines, and 
Etruscans. Here, at the very dawn of Roman history, 
summary. we p erce j ve the agricultural and commercial instincts 
■^f”timLmms''bf~lhc plain, the vigorous purity and pride of birth 
which marked the Sabine mountaineers, and the sombre civilization 
of Etruria, with its rude art and gloomy religion, combining to 
form the Roman character. This community, formed, like our 
own, out of the fusion of several more or less cognate peoples, was 
governed by a king, who was a symbol of the national unity and 
the head of the national religion. 11 The fathers of the people 
formed a council of elders around him, out of which was to grow 
that characteristic body, the Roman Senate. Further, the people 
were not without their rights. Exposed to the insolence of a monarch 
and of a royal house, they were yet recognized as the fountain of 
law and of power. Marching in compact exercitus to battle, or 
assembled in primitive folk-moot according to their centuries, they 
were emphatically the state 

One more fact may be noticed as lying unexplained on the 

J0 Livy, i. 48: “monumento locus esfc : sceleratum vieum vocant. 51 
11 The rex sacrijiculus under the republic retained the memory of this 
priestly function of the king. 
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threshold of history, and therefore traceable to these early regal 
times, and that is the familiar distinction between patricians and 
plebeians. We cannot say with certainty that the plebeians were 
the conquered Latins from Alba Longa and elsewhere, incorporated 
into the growing city; but we find them recognized as citizens, 
though labouring under manifold disqualifications — included in the 
centuries, but excluded from power in that assembly of the thirty 
car ice , 12 which met in the comitium and consisted only of the 
ancient aristocratic tribes, the Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. The 
thriving and energetic commonalty found themselves, when the 
kings were expelled, treated by the padres who formed the Senate 
as creatures of another world. The king was gone, but the 
patricians remained.. 

12 The plebeians appear to have had a passive influence in the assembly 
of the ounce in the days before the development of the comitia centuriata ; 
but in the curia: they were silenced by the august presence of the men of 
birth, just as in the centuries they were overborne by the predominance 
given to the men of wealth. 
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609 b.c. re P l- Mican. This change is expressed by Livy in 
the opening words of his second book: “From this 
point it is the history of a jfree Roman people in peace and war, 
with annual magistrates and the sovereign powers of law stronger 
than the sovereign powers of individuals, that I am going to narrate.” 
But the origin of this new order is shrouded in obscurity, which 
can hardly be said to be relieved by the fond legends which cluster 
foil ud the name of Brutus. 

, ft is true that the ingenuity of the pontifical college, which kept 
the Fasti, invented the names of magistrates for these early years, 
and the ballads of border forays were worked up into elaborate 
stones of heroic deeds by the chroniclers of the great families; but 
these are not materials out of which history can be made : they are 
at best only tales from which fragments of historic truth may be 

Some members of the patrician families, smarting under the- un- 
bridled power of the king, raised a successful revolt against him 
I> oremost in the movement was the hero-a historic personae we 
may well be!ieve-L. J unius Brutus. He, together with a member 
of the regal family, L. Tarquinius Collatinus, undertook the 
government for a year. These were the first consuls, or, as they 
were at that time called, predon} To Brutus tradition attributed 
the essentially Homan ideas which underlie the new ma»istracv 
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An annual office, and a power divided between "two mutually 
independent colleagues, seemed the best way of combining freedom 
for the great genfes with the administrative strength The consu- 
of the monarchy. The college of magistrates, as this iate - 
kingship divided in two is called ; the abdication of power at the end 
of the year, but absolute irresponsibility during the term of office; 
and the election of the magistrates by the whole commonalty, 
became fundamental principles of the constitution. That none 
but patricians should be elected to the magistracies was, in 
the intention of the great families, another fundamental principle. 
But this was not to be: they were to learn that in invoking the 
goddess of liberty they could not invoke her only for themselves. 

Brutus is a historic figure; historic, too, may be his grim 
patriotism in condemning to death his own sons for sympathizing 
with the exiled Tarquins. It was thus that he showed 
himself to be a genuine republican and a genuine Brutus * 
Iloman. The state first, all feelings of love or even humanity after 
it; that is the very keynote of the early history of Home. 

We seem to detect a sign of the strenuous struggle for liberty in 
the story that Collatinus, as a Tarquin, was forced to resign, and 
P. Valerius Publicola was elected in his place; and even Valerius 
was required to remove his house from the Velia, which was too 
high for republican equality! 

But here we drift into fables again. The story goes on to enu- 
merate a series of Sabine wars, which we cannot be far wrong in 
ascribing to the imagination of the Valerian family. Sabine ^ ars 
For a long time to come, a Valerius never holds a doubtful, 
magistracy but there is a Sabine war. This is suspicions, and we 
are driven to a prudent scepticism. 

The legends about the attempts of the banished family of the 
Tarquins to come back are amongst those which we relinquish 
most reluctantly, yet most unhesitatingly. We Attempts of 
would foin keep Horatius Codes and Mucins Seas- ^recover fhe 
~-vda, assa&cuvx ^g j ie was? an q Cloelia, who swam throne, 
the Tiber, among our ^ncal portraits. And the beautiful epic 
of the Battle of the Lake of more than 

human size who came from the battle-iieia to iiomeanu 
their weary steeds in the Forum, whom the religious folk recog- 
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nizeci as Castor and Pollux — these we are loth to exclude from 
our histories. But, happily, they are embalmed for ever in Livy’s 
matchless pages; and, in their place, they are not less instructive 
than history itself. 

If there he a historic fact among these legends, it is that an 
Etruscan king, Lars Porsenna of Clusium, espousing the cause of 
a gem or the €X ^ cs j actually conquered and occupied Home 
tact m the — surely not a fiction of Roman chroniclers; and 
legends. ^ ve are on g rm g roim d when we recognize that the 
young republic somehow managed to repel this dangerous power, 
and to assert its independence. 

In another traditional record, a treaty which Polybius 3 says was 
struck between Carthago and Rome in the first year of the 
republic, we might see, if we could believe in it, 
further evidence that the vigour of the infant state 
had already marked her out as a power in Italy with which 
foreigners might wish to have an understanding. Her vigour was 
unquestionable: but for the present, even in Italy, she was like a 
young lion afc bay circled by enemies. 

From shadowy figments of interminable wars we have to pick 
out the points which seem to mark her gradual victory over one 
Dangers to enem y after another. Let us suppose we are standing 
Bome ; in the centre of the Roman Campagna. To the north 
1 011 * lie the powerful Etruscan cities across the Tiber, 
linked with Fidcmo on this side the river. "We turn a little to the 
right, and see on the. horizon the blue Sabine Mountains, their 
spurs running into the plain, and their gorges, ready to discharge 
volley on volley of hardy mountaineers, opening towards Rome. 
Turning more to the south, we see on the horizon the ramparts of 
the iEquian hills, then the low valleys of the Hernicans, and then 
the highlands of the Volscians, all yet to be overcome by diplomacy, 
or arms. There was need of the kindling enthusiasm of liberty to 
make the Romans a match for this circle of foes. ^ — 

And while the enfranchised state is enga ^^ 1 ^^ 8 yearly 
campaigns tribe and now that, 

Witincu^ — | — conflict continually being wo^ed 
~ A ' 16 two cIasses * the patricians and the plebeians, unitetUm 


Dangers to 
Borne ; 
WitUout. 
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the Seven Hills by the walls of Servius Tullius, meeting in the 
same assemblies, fighting in the same armies, yet marked off one 
from another* by the invidious barrier of birth. 

There were, as we have seen, masses of citizens incorporated in 
the tribes enjoying even, it may be, a passive influence in the 

cur ice. but held continually at arm's length by the _ , 

J ° J Patricians 

patrician gentes, which claimed to be the populus and 

Itomanus par excellence. We know of no racial dis- plebemns ; 
tinetion between the orders. Among the patricians were Sabine 
families like the Olaudii and Latin families like the Julii, 
and there is no reason for thinking that the plebeians consisted 
exclusively of Latins. The plebeians are not subjects, still less 
slaves ; they are only citizens with inferior rights. In the absence 
of all satisfactory evidence about the origin of the distinction, we 
can only state the fact that certain privileged families, proud of 
their descent, rich in resources, and inheriting the prerogatives of 
government from the time of the kings, stood face to face with the 
ever-increasing body of the unprivileged citizens; and a long 
struggle lasting for nearly two centuries ensued, in which little by 
little the unprivileged plebeians wrested from the patricians a share 
in all their privileges, with the exception of some sacred functions 
which seemed prohibited by religion from ever falling into plebeian 
hands. 

The issues raised in this struggle were, roughly speaking, five. 

(1) Shall the rich patrician enslave the poor plebeian for debt? 
(2) Shall the rich patrician take all the land which is won by 
conquest, and leave none for the plebeian ? ( 3 ) Shall The auestiong 
the patrician magistrates he judges of final appeal, to at issue be- 
wliose judgment the plebeian must submit without a ^ianan?* 
word? ( 4 ) Shall the patricians refuse their sons and plebeian * 
daughters in marriage to the plebeians, and thus maintain their 
position as a blood aristocracy ? ( 5 ) Above all, shall plebeians 
be excluded from the magistracy and from the priesthood, and 
thus be a governed class whose sole right is to join in electing its 
rulers from a governing class ? These are the burning questions 
which fill Rome with excitement and rancour, sometimes even 
With violence. 
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with which we should do well to make ourselves at once acquainted. 
Leaving the portico of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus , 3 and 
The battle- turning to the left down the MU, we pass the 
g o?ders~the e ancienfc Tem P ie of Saturn on the right, and before 
Porum. us is a platform in the rock side, which is called 
the vuleanaL It is from this platform that the magistrate 
addresses the thirty curiae when they are assembled in the 
comitium , an enclosed space at his feet. Looking eastwards from 
the Vulcanal we see before us the irregular oblong of the Forum, 
broader at the end nearer to us, where it widens to include the 
comitium ; narrower at the end further from us, where it is entered 
by the Sacred Way. To our left, in the midst of the comitium } a 
flight of steps leads up to the already venerable pile of the Curia 
Hostilia, where the Senate, composed of the patres of the regal 
period and a number of additional members called conscripti, 
meets from time to time. J ust at the point where the comitium 
merges in the Forum stood, in all probability, at this early period 
the platform from which the magistrate addressed the people 
assembled in their tribes ( comitia tributa ). 4 To complete our 
outline of the Forum we must picture to ourselves on the right a 
row of booths ( tabernce veteres ) and rising beyond them the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, and the quaint round ceila of the ancient 
Temple of Yesta ; on the left another row of booths (tabernce ?iovce), 
marking off the Forum from the Suburra. It is the very heart of 
Borne, the centre of commercial and political activity, where not 
only the formal assembly of the tribes is convened, but also the 
informal meetings of the plebeians (concilia) assemble to discuss 
their grievances, and to make their cry penetrate to the conservative 
mind of the comitium and of the Curia Hostilia; and as once, 
when it was little better than a marsh, it was a battle-ground 
between the Sabines on the Capitoline and the Latins on the 
Palatine, so now it was to witness the less sanguinary but no less 
bitter contest between the families of ancient blood and the men 
of humbler stock who more and more every year formed the 

3 Map II. 

4 The Rostra exposed m the .Forum by modern excavations just to the 
left of the Arch of Septimius Severus, as we look towards the Capitol, 

: — Mvably placed in that position for the first time by Csesar, b.c. 44. 
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backbone of the armies which fought with Etruscan, Sabine, and 
Volscian . 

The struggle opens with the debt question. We must realize 
all along how the internal history is affected by the wars without. 
The debtors fall into their difficulties through serving in the field 
during the summer; for of course the army is a _ 
citizen army, and the citizens are agriculturists. 

Two patrician families take the side of the poor, the Horatii and 
the Valerii. Manius Valerius Publieola, created dictator , 5 promises 
the distressed farmers that if they will follow him in his campaign 
against the Sabines, he will procure the relaxation of their burdens. 
They go, and they return victorious. But Appius Claudius (whose 
family had but recently migrated to Rome, a proud and overbearing 
Babine stock) opposed the redemption of the dictator's promise. 
The victorious host, forming a seventh of the arm-hearing, popula- 
tion, instantly marched out of the gate of the city, crossed the 
river Anio, and took up a station on the Sacred First 
Mount. They did not mean to go back again ; they secession, 
were weary of their haughty masters. We see the two popular 
patricians, M\ Valerius and Menenius Agrippa, sent by the Senate 
to plead with them. At last a peace is made — a formal peace con- 
cluded by the fetiales : 6 they will come back if they may have 
magistrates of their own. This is the origin of the tribunes of the 
flebs. Each party invoked a curse on itself and its descendants 
if it should break the treaty. Next year the first 
tribunes were elected. 

The plebs who inarched back that day from the Sacred Mount 
had done a deed which was to have a wonderful issue in the history 
of the world ; they had dropped a seed into the soil importance 
which would one day spring up into the imperial of this event * 
government of the Caesars. The tribunida potestas , with which 
they were clothing their new magistrates, was to Tbenew 
become a more important element in the claims of magistrate 
the emperors than the purple robe of the consuls. 


493 B.C, 


5 It should be noticed that the creation of Valerius dictator, and the other 

dictatorships of these years, indicate the insecurity following on the banish- 
ment of the kings. The first dictator in 501 u.o. ; dictators also in 490, 
494 it.c. . See Appendix 15. 
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Yet; beyond the fact that tribunes were created, we know next to 
nothing of the transaction. We find the authorities divided as to 
the number of the new magistrates, whether there were five or only 
two ; but before very long the number, we know, was fixed at ten 
(457 B.c.}. Still more difficult is it to find how or by whom they 
were appointed. But up to 471 b.c. they were probably elected by 
the whole people, represented in the comitia cueiata. Even their 
functions are not particularly stated ; we can only infer them from 
subsequent events. This, however, is clear, that at first the right of 
aid (j us auxilii) was the most important of these functions. Indeed, 
we must picture to ourselves not men clothed in robes of office, with 
lictors and fasces , but plain commoners, protected only by their 
inviolability (i sacro-sanditas ), whose houses are in the midst of the 
plebeian quarters, the doors always open, so that any outraged 
member of the unprivileged class may have a place of refuge ready 
at hand. 

But this magistracy w T as not the only result of the first seces- 
sion of the plebs. We begin from this time forth to discern 
The new in the internal affairs of the city a popular govern- 

assembly ment, which finds a parallel in our House of 
-Commons, though the origin, functions, and modes of procedure 
differ very widely in the two cases. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, besides the Senate, the Government at Borne had two legis- 
lative and elective assemblies — that which met in the comitium, 
and consisted, in form at least, of the patrician curiae, and that 
which met in the great septa on the Campus Marti us, and. 
included nominally all freemen, hut was determined actually in 
its decisions by the first or wealthiest classis . 

The assembly of the whole people according to their tribes 
held quite an inferior position, and had not yet obtained the right 
to elect * magistrates, or the right to make 8 laws. 

Gradually assimilating itself in constitution and in methods to 
the inferior comitia of the tribes, but vigorously excluding from 
exclusively its ranks all men of patrician blood, we find the 
plebeian, informal assembly ( ’concilium ) of the plebeians, fur- 

* First obtained in the election of quaestors, 447 b.c. } then for cnrule 
cediles 367 u.c. 

8 First obtained by the Valerio-Horatian law of 440 b.c, 
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uished now with magistrates of its own, meeting like the comitt a 
irihufa in the Forum, and acquiring step by step rights which the 
comet ia tribute had never acquired. It is an assembly essentially 
democratic, in which only heads couiit. 

A rough but ready machinery has appeared, which, worked by 
the multitude of the Suburra and the hardy farmers of the country 
tribes, begins at once to supersede not only the patricio-piebeian 




assemblies of curfre, centurke, and the tribes, but even that august 
body which met in the Curia Hostilia, the fathers of the state, 
the council once of the kings and then of the consuls. 

Besides the tribunes, who stood over against the consuls, two 
plebeian cediles were appointed, who might balance the patrician 
quaestors. Their name seems borrowed from the two seunea 
temple (iEdes Cereris) which is now built on the plobeial1 ' 
cattle market between the Palatine and the river to form a religious 
centre for the plebeian interest, as the ancient Temple of Saturn 
was already a centre for the patrician interest. The goddess df 
bread is to preside over the growth of the democracy. The duty 
of the tediles is, in the first instance, to keep the public buildings 
in repair ; but they acquire a position not unlike that of police- 
officers. 9 

We find the unprivileged masses, then, provided with these for- 
midable instruments for asserting their claims — an organized 
assembly, and magistrates who must belong to their own class. 

The great interest in the next two hundred years lies in the use 
which they made of these instruments to assert their own equality 
with the privileged order. The successive steps of the 

*■ w * 492 300 B C 

struggle are, it is true, closely connected with the 

external history ; but it will be well for us to keep our attention 

fixed upon this civic conflict first, only turning our eyes beyond 

the city walls when influences from without actually determine 

the course of events within. 

The year 486 b.c. opened a question of dispute between the 


two orders, winch was not finally settled until the 

year 111 b.c. This was the agrarian question. We of the 

must try to understand what was the point at issue publiC land * 


in this long quarrel, It was the Roman practice to confiscate 


0 tv Appendix on the origin and growth of the Roman magistracies.' 
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two- thirds of all conquered land. This they called pubhcus aget\ 
Now, the plebeians who formed the main part of the army of 
conquest naturally wished to hare a share in this public land: 
they contended that it should be “ given and assigned ” in small 
lots to poor citizens. The patricians, on the other hand, preferred 
to keep it in the hands of the state, and then to get a vague 
permission to squat and cultivate, without any precise definition of 
boundaries. This employment of the land was called occujxitio, 
and the persons who so enjoyed it were called not owners, but only 
possessors. If we remember this point, all the agrarian quarrels 
will be comparatively clear. 

Now, in 486 b.c. the Consul, Spurius Cassius Yiscellinus, pro- 
posed an agrarian law. If we could trust Livy, 10 we should know a 
The law of S reat deal about if ; but we cannot trust Livy as 
sp. Cassius. ar)L authority for these early times, We must suppose 
that the proposal was prejudicial to the patrician privileges, 0 Sp. 
Cassius, the first of the martyrs for plebeian rights, dashing against 
these privileges, -was broken to pieces. According to one story 
his venerable father, by virtue of the patria potestas , condemned 
him to death in his own house— an instructive peep into Homan 
custom and sentiment. The agrarian claim was quashed by the 
patricians ; but fifteen years later we find the plebeians able to 
47 i b.c. asserfc their stren o*h in another direction A second 
Appius Claudius 10 was trying hard to destroy the 
tribunate. The internal conflict was so fierce that a Sabine 
adventurer, Herdonius, took advantage of it to enter Home and 
take possession of the Capitol, while the parties were rent by 
Tne lex their political schism. But the tribune Fublilius 
Pubiiiia. appealed to the plebs, and, helped by the danger from 
without, he succeeded in passing a law which, giving to the 
comitia tribnta the right of electing the tribunes, yet excluded the 
patricians from any share in the election;^ though of course the 
patricians must have all belonged to the tribes, for the tribes were 
local divisions. The concilium (p. 16) was superseding the com ilia . 

10 »* 41. V.'/-' 7 

. " The privilege, viz. that the land should be conceded for **«*,/*, 
instead of “given and assigned ; ” but at this early period, before Labicom 
was conquered in 418, there could be no land to divide. 

. 12 for the first. n jy lV y, (* 0# ‘ 
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But the suicidal antagonism between the two parties, though 
they patriotically united to eject Herdonius, alarmed both alike. 
A proposal was made by the tribune 0. Terentilius that a commis- 
sion should be appointed to draw up a code of law. 

’ In a written statute-book, it was hoped, might be 
buried- all the constitutional conflicts between the opposing factions. 
Little by little even staunch patricians like T. Itornilms, the consul 
for 455, came to see the wisdom of this proposal. At 
last a commission of ten, called the Decemviri, were 
appointed. In theory they were to be elected from either order: 
actually they were all patricians. For the time botli The Decem- 
consuls and tribunes are suspended, and these excep- virate. 
tional magistrates are entrusted with the sole authority in the state. 
They draw up the famous Twelve Tables, which constitute the 
great charter of Roman liberties. 

But the history of the decemvirate is involved in impenetrable 
gloom. Historical criticism is baffled; for if it can make out 
anything, it seems to discover a course of events of precisely the 
opposite colouring to that which is given in Livy and Dionysius. 

If historical criticism is correct, we may state the result thus : — 
Appius Claudius, one of the patrician Ten, deserting the traditions 
of his'Thoiise, discovered popular sympathies, secured the election 
of three plebeians to the decemvirate for the second year, and was 
aiming at a genuine equalization of the orders. But, more anxious 
to accomplish his work than to observe the letter of the law, he 
declined to surrender his power at the expiration of the year. 
Thus he put himself in a false position, and his enemies, the 
patricians, were able to stir up all the citizens against him, 
accusing him, as they before accused Sp. Cassius, of aiming at an 
unconstitutional authority. 

If this reconstruction of the history be correct, we have to 
surrender the literal accuracy of the story about L, Si cd ns 
Dentatus, the brave centurion whom the decemvirs were said to 
nave flogged to death, and of the story of Virginia, the beautiful 
maiden whom her father killed with a butcher’s knife in the Forum 
to save her from the lust of Appius Claudius. These were 
probably misrepresentations invented to exasperate the plebs 
against their benefactor, 
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In any case, the decemvirate fell, leaving, however/the written 
code of law as its permanent work. Nor was the 
second^c'es- striving of Appius Claudius in the direction of pie- 
^ i0 s vaLriee- heian rights entirely thrown away. The same year 
l€ ^:oratio&. by a second secession the plebeians not only obtained 
the restoration of the tribunate, but, by the aid of the two 
consuls L. Valerius Poplicola and M. Horatius Barbatus, names 
dear to the lovers of popular liberty, they secured for the 
comitia tribute the power to legislate for the community. 1 ^ At 
the sarnie time they gained another constitutional point. ^ I he 
Valerian law of the first year of the republic had given to patricians 
the right of appeal from the magistrate to the comitia cimataj 
the present measure gave to plebeians the right of appeal to tjieir 
peers. No magistracy henceforth was to he raised above the right 
of appeal This gives to the tribes a judicial standing in tho 
state. The same year they obtained a kind of financial standing, 
by securing the right to elect qusestors from among the patricians 
to take charge of the treasures of the republic. 

your years after another blow was struck at patrician exclusive- 
ness by the law of the tribune C. Canuleius, which legalized 
446 bc marriages between members of the two orders. And 
Lex canuieia. n 0 w the plebeians began to aspire to the highest 
office of the state, the consulship, as it was called since the time of 
the decemvirate. The proud patrician families made a desperate 
attempt to maintain this stronghold by proposing the creation of 


14 Ut quod tributim plebs jussisset populum teneret (Liv. iii. 55). 

The words of Livy are here, and in viii. 12, according to Mommsen 
(Forsehungen, p. 165), somewhatjmisleading. Clearing them of ambiguity , 
we may state the facts thus : — . 

The lex Valeria-Homtia of 449 b.c. gave to the whole people assembled 
in their tribes (the comitia tributa ) the right to legislate, a right confirmed 
by the lex Publilia of 339 b.c. (to be carefully distinguished from the lex 
Publilia of 471 b.c.) and exercised for the first time m 857 b.c. 

The lex Itortensia of 287 b.c. gave to the plebeians in their assembly, 
which was more and more superseding the more inclusive comitia tributa , 
the same right. 

But from 300 b.c. the patricians are, relatively to the whole state, 
constantly declining in numbers ; and long before the end of the republic, 
the old comitia tributa and the concilium of the plebs were merged in one 
another, and called indifferently the comitia tributa. 
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three Military Tribunes with consular power, instead of consuls, and 
by transferring some of the most important duties of the consuls 
to two new patrician magistrates, the censors. The 
device was for a time successful. Though theoreti- 444 B,c * 

cally eligible, the plebeians never secured a place among the 
military tribunes for forty-four years. Very often, the patricians 
managed to get consuls elected instead of military tribunes with' 
consular power. We find military tribunes appointed The consul- 
fifty-two times between. 444 and 867 B.e. In this s pieheSns dt ° 
latter year the tribunes of the plebs, opened the consul- 367 b.c. ' 

ship to their constituents by the Licinio-Sextian laws. Already, 
many years before this (421 b.c.), the qumstorship had been thrown 
open. 

When the patricians were thus fairly beaten, they effected the 
creation of a fresh exclusively patrician magistracy, the prmtorship. 
But time and destiny were too much for them. The 
lex PiibUlia decreed that one of the two censors must Enci of the 
be a plebeian, though it was not till 280 b.c. that a 8trugele ‘ 
plebeian actually secured election. And in 337 b.c. the tribune 
v ho passed the lex PiibUlia of two years before took his seat on 
the curule chair of the pra3tor. 

Looking a few years further on, we see almost the last vestige of 
the old legal inequality between patrician and plebeian 
disappear in the lex Og-uhiia, which threw open the B,C ’ 
sacred colleges of the pontiffs and the augurs to men of plebeian- 
birth. 

When the next class-struggle breaks out in Borne, about the 
middle 'of the second century b.c., the old distinction between 
patrician and plebeian has become one of mainly antiquarian 
interest ; the aristocratic party consists of those who have been 
ennobled by holding the chief magistracies of the state, who form 
an order with strongly exclusive instincts; while the popular 
party finds some of its most sturdy opponents in Octavii and 
Metelli, who by blood descent were plebeian. The historians 
confuse us a little by retaining the old names ; but after the year 
300 B * c * we understand by plebs, not the old unprivileged 
families, as opposed to the patrician families, but- merely the mass 
of poorer citizens who instinctively formed themselves into a party 
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to resist the oligarchical tendencies which were nourished in the 
Senate. 

The breach between the orders was healed, and hardly a scar 
seemed to remain. But the creation of that exceptional magistracy 
the tribuneship, which at first appeared to be the instrument of 
union, was necessarily pregnant with danger for the future. 
Nothing could be more logical and consistent than the oligarchical 
constitution of consuls, Senate, and comitia centunata ; the tribune- 
ship was something outside of this, independent of it, and the 
tribunes acquired by the formidable right of veto (jus inter cedendi ), 
the power of absolutely arresting the constitutional machinery. 
The peril involved in this anomaly remained concealed during the 
long period of warfare which we must now traverse, but immediately 
the arms of the republic were victorious, the latent inconsistency 
became apparent in the convulsion of the Gracchan revolution. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE EARLY WARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The Roman liistorians were fertile in the invention of battles and 
sieges, in which they imagined their ancestors constantly engaged. 
It would be superfluous for us to follow them through 

* © TJtlS 1'Qftl 

these thrice-told tales. And yet we are as unwilling wonder of the 
as they were to leave unsung those heroic years in wara ’ 
which the infant state learnt her first lessons of discipline and of 
conquest. The plain unadorned tale would, we may be sure, be 
much more wonderful than the plumes/borrowed from Greece, with 
which they deck it. This small resolute republic, which had not 
yet learnt how to preserve peace within her own borders, with her 
“ ancient manners and men,” her vigorous home-life, and her 
remarkable military abilities, measured herself with her neighbours, 
proved herself superior to them, and absorbed them into herself. 
This process she repeated in ever-widening circles. Let us pick 
our way through the fictions of the historians, and set before 
ourselves the more wonderful facts. 

But first let us notice how untrustworthy our authorities are. 
Livy plainly says 1 that in “ this ancient history he is content if 
he can make his tale probable.” He might well be Xhe flctitious 
content with that ; hut we could not be content with marvels, 
it, and fortunately for us bis tale does not appear probable. For 
instance, we find Fidenrn besieged and conquered and Uncertain 
settled again and again ; and we find wars against authorities. 


Yeii and other places which are almost verbal repetitions of 
one another. Then the Greek writers of Roman history not 
only freely borrow incidents from Greek sources, as we shall see. 
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but arc very rhetorical, and are, as Polybius says 3 of some of 
them later on, full of “ gossiping and universal chatter.” 
Sometimes we can correct their mistakes with the greatest 
certainty from our standpoint of historical criticism. To give 
one example, borrowed from the struggle surveyed in the last 
chapter, both Cicero and Livy tell us that the Twelve Tables first 
forbade marriages between patricians and plebeians. Now we can 
assert with confidence that the development of the struggle 
between the orders renders this statement incredible. The Twelve 
Tables only asserted an already existing restriction; though 
tending in the direction of equality, the code had only advanced 
a little way. 

We must try in these early wars to exercise a similar criticism. 
The Bp. Cassias, who suffered for his agrarian law, was the means 
495 b,c. effectin s an a hiance between the Latins and the 
Alliance be- Romans. In this league were included the Hernican's® 
Romans, who lived in the valley of the Trerus. As yet this 
Hernicansf was an a ^ ance 011 equal terms ; the contracting 
parties were sociL No one could see then that 
f socii w would one clay mean little more than “ subjects.” 

For the present, and indeed until the revolt of the Latins in 
340 B.c., the Romans had in their neighbours of their own blood 
genuine allies. It was part of the policy, or shall we say the 
fortune, of the Roman people to use each nation in succession as 
an ally against the rest before its own turn for absorption came. 
In this way the Latins now helped Rome against the Yolsci. The 

499-450 b.c. Wars with tilis P eo P le stretch over a period of some 
forty years, and then the growing power of Rome 
overshadows her early rival, which disappears from history. 4 
Among the first of the Yolscian towns to be conquered, was 
Corioli, which lay between Alba and Ardea. Tradition said that 
' 2 iii. 20, - e ‘ _ 

3 it should be observed on Map III. liow the alliance with the 
Latins and Hernieans practically drove a wedge between the Volscians and 
/Equians, Rome’s chief enemies at this epoch, thus enabling her to crush 
them in detail. For the revolt of the Latins, v. postea, p. 37, and of the 
Ilernici. p. 42. 

4 As late as 381 b.c. we read of a campaign of Camillas a^ain^t the 
Yolsci ; but the story is probably a. fiction of the Camillas mvth * 
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from the capture of this place, 0 . Marcius received the name of 
Coriolanus. It was many generations after this that conquerors 
first received names to commemorate the conquered town or 
country, Coriolanus is nothing hut a brilliant creation of later 
fancy, and such germ of historic fact as underlies the tale it is 
impossible to discover, and we may add, unnecessary ; for, granting 
that we have in the main a mere repetition of Themisfcocles’s flight 
to Admetus of Molossus, there yet breathes through the whole story 
the genuine Roman spirit. If we remember it is not history, it 
may be as instructive as history itself. 

0. Marcius wished to turn a time of famine to account by 
wrenching from the plebs their newly won constitution, as the 
price of bread. But the plebs determined to hurl him The legend of 
from the Tarpeian Rock ; and to save him from this coriolanus. 
late, the Senate consented to drive him into banishment. He took 
refuge with his country's enemies, the Yolsci, and, kindly received 
by their chieftain, Attius Tullius, he rose to high position in their 
armies. Town after town of the Latin league fell before his 
arms, and at last he marched on Rome itself. In vain the 
terrified Senate sent embassies to arrest his steps. At length, 
when he was only four miles from the city, his aged mother, 
Veturia, and his young wife, Volumnia, came with a lamentable 
company of women, beseeching him to turn back, He could resist 
Ids wife and children, but not his mother. “ Mother, thou hast 
conquered me,” he said; “but hast brought me to misery,' 1 He 
departed, and died in exile. On the Latin Way, where he turned 
Ids foot from attacking his country at the instance of a woman's 
prayer, was built the Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, which stood 
even when the republic had fallen, a witness to the filial obedience 


which formed so striking a feature of the “ancient men and 
manners." 

Alternating with the raids against the Yolsci are the almost 
yearly campaigns with the iEqui, who would pour down their 
valleys and occupy Mount Algidus, threatening Tus- Cincinnatus 
culum and the Latin Way which led to Rome, and the 
It was on one of these occasions, when the republic 
too was engaged with Sabines to the north, and Yolscians to the 
south, that the Consul Minucius found himsdf hemmed in on the 
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mountain-side by the JEquL Very beautiful and very charac- 
458B.O. torislio is the . legend which veils the issue of the 
danger. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, ruined by a fine 
imposed upon bis son, is tilling liis little farm across the Tiber, 
when the messengers of the Senate come to announce that ho is” 
made dictator. With great simplicity he leaves his plough 
conquers the rEqui, and returns to his furrows again. ° 

After the decemvirate, Rome was united, and "the attacks of the 
neighbouring peoples were more easily repelled. It is clear that 
the towns of Latium had suffered more than Eome herself, and 
thus the Volseians and fEquians were to be thanked for preparing 
the subjection of the Latins. Before the end of tho century we 

cowm^ori- fl “ d R ° me sending out colonies to some of the con- 
caiiy certain, quered towns. The first was to Labicum/ 1 on Mount 
4i8B.c. Algidus. These colonies were like garrisons of the 
conquering power ; once planted, they never withdrew. 

The period of border raids is followed by the first considerable 
military undertaking, which was an omen of the career of Eome. 

¥ ^ la Barely twelve miles from Eome, on a triangular rock 
, '' .. ( tho modern Isola Farnese), was the strong Etruscan 

town of Uu.fi Eome and Veii, equals in strength and size, had 
engaged m periodical conflicts from time immemorial. Against 
'oen, so the legend ran, had the Fabian gens, three hundred 
strong, marched out of Eome by the gate called ever after Porta 
Scelerata and in an ambush had been utterly destroyed. Against 
en, in alliance with Falerii and Fidenas, had the Eomans fought 
when Cossus slew Lars Tolumnius, the king, and carried off the 
438 b.c. (?) spcilia opimaf the first won since the victory of the 
hero king, Eomulus, and when Fidenai was razed 
to the ground for her treachery by the dictator, Mam. .Emilius 
Mamercus, to form the first historical increase of Eoman territory 
m the neighbourhood of the city. But the time had come for the 
final struggle with Veii— a momentous event, and we cannot 
wonder that Eoman pride should dock it with wreaths of Epic 
408— 396 B.c. ^ l ^ e - ^ ' vas deserted by the other members oi 

, . , , „ tho Etrusca & league, who were now engaged with a 

terrible foe upon tlieir northern borders, tho Gaul. 

3 v. Map Ilf, * V. p. 7-1 
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How the siege lasted for ten years ; how, at the Lidding of a 
captured Tuscan seer, the Alban Lake was drained (and is not the 
tunnel which drained it visible to-day?); how The tale of 
Cam ill us, the dictator, by a tunnel underground took VeiL 
the city, and forestalled the sacrifice ; how Juno came from Veil? 
and took up her abode upon the Aventine ; how Camillas 
triumphed; and how the wrath of the gods fell upon him, and 
he was banished — all this and more is told by Livy in his match- 
less way. It is an epic, and a beautiful epic. 

We mark, however, the greatness of the undertaking in this, 
that now first the citizen soldiers receive pay, since they are kept 
in the field from year to year, and the cavalry is organized in con- 
sequence on a new principle of property qualification, which formed 
the germ of the Ordo Equester, the “ Seminar ium Senatus.” The 
conquered territory was a few years after (387 b.c.) organized in four 
additional tribes, which were added to the pre-existing twenty-one. 

The tables are turned since the time when an Etruscan dynasty 
reigned in Rome, or since Lars Porsenna of Clusium threatened the 
existence of the young republic. But a terrible scourge was at 
hand, as the god Aius Locutius mysteriously announced to M. 
Caedicius one evening, on the Via Nova, where, tinder the Pala- 
tine, his chapel and altar long commemorated this Invasjonot 
divine warning. The Senonian Gauls were breaking me Gauls, 
like a flood over the Apennines, and they laughed to scorn the 
severe and haughty warnings of the ambassadors sent by the 
unheard-of republic of Rome. On the Allia, eleven miles from 
Pome, the terrible onsets of the Celts drove the legions . The Allia> 
of the republic in hopeless rout. The city lay open to 390 B - c - 
the enemy; no one thought even of barring the gates. When the 
barbarians entered, the people had fled over the Pons Sublicins, 
the vestal virgins had carried the sacred things to Csere, and only 
a few grey-haired senators were found in the atria of their houses, 
motionless, silent, scorning flight. 

But the Capitol was held by a desperate few ; and II. Manlius, 
roused by the sacred geese, hurled down the assailants who had 
nearly scaled the inaccessible side towards the Tiber. For two 
months the Gauls held the city, burning all but the temples and 
the Palatine. And then they vanished, not without a bribe— ■ 
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possibly because they were summoned back froiii the north ; 
possibly because the malarious atmosphere of Rome was killing 
them ; possibly because they scorned their conquered foe, on whom 
they left the stigma of Brennus's contemptuous utterance, “Y® 
victis ; but probably not because Oamillus, named dictator by 
the Senate in the besieged Capitol, appeared in the nick of time to 
drive them headlong from the city and recover the spoil ; that is 
pretty clearly an invention of Roman vanity, 
i We are in the region now of clear historical fact, for the great- 
ness of Rome begins from this resistance to the Gauls ; and the 
city which rose from the ashes, with its narrow and irregular streets 
built in a hurry, and therefore, as Livy says, not following the 
courses of the Cloacae, was essentially the city in which Livy 
wrote. That rebuilding of Rome, after the rejection of the proposal 
to migrate to empty Veii, was the reconsecration of the sacred soil , 0 
On the Capitol rose the Temple of Juno the Warner, whose geese 
had saved the Capitol. And Juno the Warner came to mean 

, Jim ° the Mone y~ maker > was this temple which 
' became the Mint of Rome. Still more does the 
neighbouring Temple of Venus Calva seem to mark this great 
event as genuine by a permanent local record: Venus the Bald 
recalled the devotion of the women who in the siege gave their hair • 
to make strings for the engines. 

With the burning of the city must have perished many of the 
materials out of which the history of the previous time might have 
been constructed. For want of these, in the dawn of historical 
literature at Rome two centuries later, the writers had to depend 
upon vague traditions, which, so far from sifting and verifying 
they studiously adorned with fiction. Hitherto, then-nnd our task 
in this direction is not yet done— we have had to separate the 
particles of truth concerning the origin of the Homan constitution 
and of the Roman Empire from the alloy— often beautiful and 
interesting, but not true— of conscious and unconscious legend. 
Henceforth the difficulty of the task begins to decrease .- 0 

0 Liv. v. 52 - 54 , 




CHAPTER V. 

p TnK VICTORY OF THE PLEBEIANS IN THE FORUM, ANI> OF THE ROMAN 

PEOPLE OVER ITS NEIGHBOURS (390-366 B.C.). 


Out of t*he trial of the Gallic occupation the Roman people came 
strengthened and purified. It was not the pathetic appeal of 
Camillas, who told them how in his exile he 


fondly dreamed of Rome, hut it was the voice of an retreat of 
unknown centurion, sounding like a decree of the gods, the Gau3a 4 


Standard-bearer, plant the standard ; here shall we best remain,” 1 
which determined them not to migrate to Yeii, hut to build again 
the city of Quirinus. 

We cannot wonder if in those thirty busy years they found little 
time to leave materials for historical records, nor if in 
the restoration of the temples they by a pious fraud 390 ~' 360 B * G * 
imported some fictitious monuments to record the traditions of the 
old city. On the other hand, we must not wonder if the historians, 
unwilling to leave that generation of heroic but silent growth 
without a memorial, have feigned what they could not know. 

Undoubtedly the state was shaken to its foundations ; society 
was disoiganized j and the jealous neighbours of the burnt city 
were watching their opportunity. The hero Camillus forms the 
connecting link between the internal and external history of the 
time a history of manful struggle against foes without, and of 
equally manful compromise between the opposing parties within. 

First let us look at the restored people within the walls. 
Only six yeais before (396 b.c.) the conquered Yeientine land had 
come into the hands of the state. But the poorer folk had got no 
share in it. On the contrary, the plebeians, who were actually 


1 Livv. i 
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“ clients,” or dependents, on the rich patricians, found themselves 
well nigh bankrupt, unable to pay the tithe (decuma) which 
their lords demanded, and burdened with debts incurred for the 
purchase of tools and of grain. M. Manlius, himself a patrician— 
he who heard the geese of Juno, and hurled the Gauls from the 
Capitol— pitied the poor citizens, divided his own occupied 2 land 
among them, and would have carried a measure to make others 
imitate his example. Vested interests were touched, and he was 
drawn before the centuries to be condemned for aiming at mon- 
archy; but he pointed from the septa, where he stood, up to the 
Capitol which he had saved, and the people would not condemn 
him. But the comitia of the curiae, in the Baseline Grove, ordered 
his death ; they forgot the Capitol he had saved in defending their 
privileges which he threatened. 3 

But by the arrangement of 444 n.a, 4 the plebeians were by 
now getting men of their own order raised to positions of influ- 
ence. The gens Licinia held the first military tribuneships 
(400, and again 396, B.C.) which the plebeians succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the patricians. Now, a generation after, C. Licinius 
Stole became the champion of his order. His wife, says Livy, was 
the daughter of a patrician, Fabius, and her sister was married 
to a patrician, Servilitis. Livy has an old wife’s tale about the 
xegesiiicmise j ea ^ ous y between the sisters being the cause which 

sextiae, egged Licinius on ; but it illustrates the inequality of 

367 B ' C ’ the orders which led to the Licinio-Sextian laws. For 
ten years the two tribunes Sextius and Licinius stopped the 
machinery of government* 5 holding their office in the face of all 
patrician resistance, until even Camillus, moved it is said by the 
patriotism of the plebs who forgot their constitutional right to 
serve under his banner against the enemies of the state, supported 

* Breves ct.infaustos' populi Romani amores”— ' Tac. Ann. ii. 41. Sn 
Cassius, and Sp. Madius, the rich plebeian who in 4$9 b.c. was m Ordered bv 
the patricians for feeding the people in a famine, and App, Claudius, the 
decemvir, and now M. Manlius; two centuries later, the Gracchi and 
M..Liyms Drusus-all show how dangerous it was for a rich man, patrician 
or.plebeian, to advocate the rights of the proletariate. 

^ v. p. 22. 

(> „ 5 N *?*rJ he soUiHdo rnagish'atmm (Liv. vi. 35) in the Fasti between 
o/o and 3/0 n.c. is probably a fiction of perplexed annalists. 
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their claims; and when the struggle was over he built the first 
Temple of Concord, at the foot of the stairs which led up to the 
Temple of Juno Monetn on the Capitol. And indeed the new laws 
seemed like a pledge of eternal peace; (1) One consul must be a 
plebeian; (2) no one was to “occupy” more than five hundred jugera 
of the gmblkus ager ; (3) debts should be repaid, deducting the 
interest; for interest was still, though the Twelve Tables sanctioned 
it, regarded as an unnatural extortion. 

hTow let us look at the external undertakings which filled the 
intervals of civil strife. To begin with, the Latin towns, which 
were already suspicious that Home would soon be rather a 
mistress than an ally, saw in the ashes of the city a chance 
of asserting their own equality. The great city of b.c.sss- 
Prmnesfce, which was less than a day’s march from 380, 
Home, rose in arms, but was subdued by the dictator, T. Quinctius ; 
but when Livy tells us that an inscription in Home recorded that 
he had taken nine cities in nine days, and Prseneste the tenth, 
it only leads us to the reflection that even tablets in bronze 
Can lie. Somehow or other, none the less, the sturdy little republic 
reduced the disaffected Latins and the Volscians who were with 
them ; for we find two new tribes formed out of the 
old Latin territory from which the Volscians were ;trSs( 27 ia 
ejected added to the twenty-five. Even before this all)> 358 B * c * * 
Rome had set two more of her fortress towns in the centre of 
Etruria; the colonies of Sutrium and Hepete (Map III.) were planted 
seven years after the retreat of the Gauls (383 b.c.). From her 
frontier thus extended she looked out upon the strong Etruscan 
city of TarquiniL A conflict was inevitable. In the Etruscan host 
appeared inspired seers with burning torches, and snakes twined 
in their hair. To meet such ghostly foes 0. Marcius 
Rutilus was named Dictator, the first plebeian who tneEtruscaSs. 
ever held that semi-regal office. He was victorious, 356 B ’ a 
but the proud patres were loth to see him marching in triumph 
along the Sacred Way. It was only at the bidding of the people 
that he was suffered to approach Gapitoline Jupiter, clad in the 
raiment of the god, as was the wont of those who led a triumph. 6 

6 1 1 was i n this war that Ccere was conquered, and incorporated with Rome ; 
and the name Cterites was used henceforth to mean ekes sine suffrage). 
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But while the hands of the Romans were well occupied with, 
immediate neighbours, ever and anon the hordes of the gigantic 
inroads of t&e ® auis wouJ< * a PP ear in the Campagna, In the excited 
Gauls. and exaggerated reports of these inroads we seem still 
to feel the shock of terror with which the Romans saw that 
terrible foe. Polybius the Greek is however cooler in his narra- 
tive, and the six Gallic wars which Livy describes during the 
present period, subside under the soothing influence of Polybius 
into their proper dimensions. 7 Thirty years after the capture of 
ihe city the Celts were seen on the Anio, five miles from the city, 
and ten years later on the Alban Mount. A peace was made 
with them in 328 b,c* And every year it became clearer that Rome 
was the champion of Italy against the northern foe. 

With these bald statements we must be content. Neither does 
the truth of history enable us to recognize with any certainty the 
the heroic veneraWe Camillus, now eighty years of age, leading 
legends of the the legions once more against the foe he conquered 

period. , * __ ■ 

a generation or so before. Nor can we pay more 
than poetical honours to, the achievements, themselves no more 
than poetical, of the old dictator’s son, L. Farms Camillus, who 
wrought destruction on the Gauls in 349 b.c.$ or of T. Manlius, 
who tore from the huge neck of a slain antagonist the golden neck- 
lace ( torques), and was thenceforth called Torquatus; or of M. Vale- 
rius, called Corvus, because the gods sent a crow to perch on the 
helmet of the Gaul with whom he fought, which blinded its victim 
and gave to Valerius the victory. 

Enough that Latins and Etruscans were for the time subdued, 
and Celts were for the time driven back to the valley of the Po. 

Thesamnites. 13 ^ beyond tlie circle of P eo P los m the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome was a people destined to dis- 
pute with the republic the supremacy of Italy ; to be subdued and 
to revive again and again; to found in Italy another Rome, with 
consuls and Senate, which would last for awhile ; to be annihilated 
finally by the pitiless svrord of Sulla. This people 
was called the Samnites. In 354 b.c. we find the 
rival nations binding themselves together by a treaty. It was the 
calm before the storm, and the storm was long and terrible. 

7 Pol. II 18. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

11IB TIMES OF THE SA.MNITE WARS — CONQUEST AND ORGANIZATION 
OP ITALY (366-262 B.C.). 

Wk are now in the heroic age of Koman history. The Homan 
people, simple, religious, self-sacrificing, are yet untouched by 
foreign influences. By the force of their spiritual, political, and 
military superiority, they assert their right to be masters of Italy ; 
and by the wisdom with which they organize the home peninsula, 
they foreshadow their right and capacity to be masters of the 
Mediterranean. Hitherto we have found it difficult to touch 
historical ground in the floods of fond fictions with which the 
origin of the city is overwhelmed. Henceforward there is little 
difficulty in finding the general outlines of truth, though we often 
trace them through a mist of imaginary details, the creation of 
a pious awe or of a not unpardonable family or national pride. 
Roman historians felt intrinsically that the gods and heroes were 
upon the sacred soil of Latium in those days of noble energy and 
chivalrous sclt-devotion. They did not understand that the 
unvarnished tale was more divine, more heroic, than then- 
inventions could make it, We are thus confronted with the 
task of brushing aside the false tinsel of “ funeral orations and 
untrue inscriptions of images,” 1 which vitiated the facts, not to find 
that theie is nothing underneath hut to find that underneath is 
gold. Tho mark of the epoch is— at home, a generous ' 

compromise between the opposite interests of the rich 

and poor; abroad, a passionate patriotism which made period- - 

every Roman lose all thought of himself, all thought, too, sometimes, 
of mercy and justice, in a yearning devotion to the city, which 
1 Livy, viii. 40 . 
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from this time forward begins to acquire that mystic charin which 
has survived to our own day, and inspired the enthusiasm of Ugo 
' Bassiand Mazzini. .. 

Let us begin with a story which is not history, but still a symbol 
of history. In the year of the city 392 b.c., the volcanic soil of 

legend of Forum was rent by an “ earthquake or some other 

M. curtius. force.” And the yawning chasm in the heart of Koine 
could only be filled, so chanted the haruspices, by that which 
Koine held dearest. Then, M. Curtius, thinking that arms and 
valour were Home’s greatest treasure, richly caparisoned, mounted 
on his horse, in the midst of the awe-struck throng, turned his eyes, 
and his hands upwards to the temples on the Capitcl, then down- 
wards to the dark powers of the under- world, and rode headlong into 
the gulf, which closed upon him. And the Curtian Lake in the 
Forum to Homan eyes recalled, not the marsh that once covered 
the Velabrum, the marsh drained by the great Cloaca, but the 
heroic self-sacrifice which is the glory of a state. 

Now we must follow the steps by which Homan patriotism, 
combined with Homan diplomacy and Koman strategy, subdued the 
peninsula, in which the city held the one spot which was suitable 
for a centralized government. The spurs of the Sabelliah stock 
which abutted on the Koman Campagna were already conquered. 
But away to the east and south-east of Home rose the mighty 
peaks of the Apennines, and among their valleys lived the strongest 
members of that stock which contributed so much to the making 
of Home, These were the Samnites. The Sabines, whose presence 
in Home is preserved in the traditions of Bomulus and Tatius, 
whose typical representatives were the Claudii, the gens which has 
already played some part, and will play a greater part in the history, 
traced their origin to the valleys between Gran Sasso and Yell no, 
the snow-clad mountains more to the north-east ; their kinsmen, 
the Samnites, clustered round the mountains in which the Yolturnus 
spreads its countless arms, the Monte Matese of modem times ; 
they had forgotten their kinship with the Sabines settled in 
Latium. And indeed the Latin and Etruscan elements had so far 
modified these offshoots from the people of the Abruzzi, that the 
strong town-organized Homans did not bear much resemblance 
to their equally strong mountain-bred kinsmen, the Samnites. 


343.B.C.J 
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Was the city or were the mountains to rule Italy ? or were the 
conflicting nations to leave the field open for the Celtic hordes of 
the north to supersede them both ? These were the questions 
which waited now for their answer. 

At present Homans and Samnites were bound together by the 
treaty of 354 n.a; but a battlefield was preparing for them in 
Campania. In these rich plains some of the mountaineers Lad 
established something like an ascendency. The great 
and prosperous town of Capua had once been conquered 
by the Sammies, but the conquerors had formed an aristocracy 
which, in the luxury of city life, abjured the memory of their 
fathers; and we find them now actually turning to The flrst 
the prosperous capital of Latium to help them in samnite war. 

. f. c .. . •. , . 343-341 B.C. 

resisting the Samnite warriors who were harassing 


423 B.C. 


their neighbours of Teanum Sidicinum. They even surrendered 
their city into the hands of Home on condition of receiving protec- 
tion, much to the indignation of the popular party in Capua. 

Here for the first time we touch the characteristic diplomacy 
of Home; to utilize internal divisions; to support the oligarchy 
against the democracy ; on the invitation of the aristocrats to inter- 
pose and to treat the democrats as rebels to their own state. The 
Samnifces supported by the people of Capua declared war against 
the Homans who supported the aristocracy of Capua* 

The Samnites met the legions of Latium on Mount Gaurus, which 
overlooked the Greek settlement of Cumae. And there the Homan 
consul, M. Valerius Corvus, hemmed in between the river Volt urn us 
and the sea, fighting as if for life, shattered the army of the Samnites ; 
and the Sibyl of Ctimrn, seeing that conflict under the hill, might 
have prophesied that there the die was cast. It was fated that the 
city, not the mountains, should rule Itah r . This is really all we 
know of the first Samnite war, and even this is veiled in legend. 
But it is enough ; Campania, with its most important town, Capua, 
remained under the spell of the Latin league. Home and Samnium 
were again in alliance. 

But the Latin league itself was cracking and failing to pieces 
owing to the ever-increasing predominance of Home. The war with 
The Sidicinians, deserted by Home in the peace just tne Latins, 
made, turned to tire Socii, the Latins, who continued the war with 
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the Samnites, and this led to the unnatural spectacle of Homans fight- 
ing against their allies of yesterday. There is some- 

340 33 * 0 # 

thing inconceivably pathetic in this Latin war. The 
pathos is somewhat grim too, as the traditions of the chroniclers show. 

Since the treaty of Sp. Cassius (490 b.c.) the towns of Latium, 
including Rome, had formed a mutual alliance, in which a friendly 
equality was recognized on all sides. The men of Tibur, Pra> 
neste, Lanuvinm, Rome, and the rest, were armed and trained 
alike, fought side by side in the wars with Sabines, Etruscans, 
or Volscians, and in peace they recognized their unity by their 
common festival held on the Alban mount, the mythical centre 
of the Latin league, in honour of Jupiter Latiaris. 3 But Jupiter 
Capitolinus had taken his seat on the Roman citadel, and every 
year made it clearer that Rome towered over the older towns ; 
every year the other towns instinctively drew nearer to one 
another, and muttered their discontent against the city round 
whose brow the imperial halo was already gathering. At last their 
proud spirit flared up in rebellion. The Volscians of Privernum 
and of the seaport Antium supported them; and they sent their 
two prastors, L. Annius and L. Minucius, to Rome demanding, if 
we may trust Livy, that, while Rome should form one-half of 
.the united state and of the administration, the rest of Latium 
together should at least form the other half. They wished, no 
doubt, to share equally in the spoils of war; they were willing 
too, perhaps, to merge their several communities in the single 
community of Rome, and to make a compact equalized state 
covering the plain of Latium. But the proud self-consciousness of 
Rome had already reached a point which made this impossible. 
T. Manlius Torquatus burst into a passion of indignation at the 
thought of a mere Latin climbing the steps of the Capitol as trimn - 
phator ; and indeed, so the story went, the Latin envoy who was 
the bearer of so impious a proposal fell on those very steps, and 
was killed, as it were, by a thunderbolt of the god. War was 
inevitable. We see the first sign of Roman strategical ability in 
tlxe campaign which followed. The army was led round through 

2 The Fence Latins lasting six days, could only be celebrated under the 
presidency of the consuls, who could never leave Italy for any campaign 
imtil that duty was performed. It lasted until the fourth century, a.d. 
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the mountains of Bamnium, and thus attacked the Latins fron* 
the south. It was an awful conflict, a conflict between brothers. 
Nothing but rigorous discipline and passionate love to Rome could 
win the victory over these legions which had leamt valour fighting 
in the Roman lines. The consuls felt themselves and their country 
to be under the cloud, and a horrified tradition has preserved the 
record of their sensations. For the patrician consul, Manlius, 
imitating the rigour of the old dictator A. Postumins Tfburtus 
in the war against the iEqui (431 b.c.), condemned his son to 
death for disobeying the orders of the camp and engaging in 
valourous single combat with a Latin; and the plebeian consul, 
P. Deems Mus, decided the hard-fought battle on the The deoisivo 
Veseris, near Vesuvius, by devoting to the infernal battle, 
gods himself and the army of the enemy, following the directions 
of the Pontifex Maximus, to whom the will of the gods had been 
revealed in a dream. His toga preetexta wrapped ground his head 
as for a solemn festival, his hand upon his chin, and rising in the 
saddle, “ with mien of more than human augustness,” he rode 
into the thick of the fight and fell; and the Roman army was 
victorious. 3 The formula of devotion betrays its Sabine origin, for 
in the invocation to the gods the Sabine Janus comes first, The 
action is Roman through and through. It breathes the spirit of 
this heroic age, Again, at Trifanum, the Latins were overthrown, 
and their resistance gradually died away. Out of this 
terrible struggle Romans and Latins emerge, united 338 B< *' 

again it is true, but their mutual relations permanently changed. 
The settlement of Latium we must describe a little later on. For 
the present we must turn again to the south-east, and mark how 
the alliance of Rome and Samnium gave place to another war 
between the rival powers — a war in which Rome, weakened by 
the fierce home-struggle, does not achieve a rapid victory as she did 
before. 

We caught sight just now of the ancient Greek town of Cumae 
(Kyme). It was the first of the many Greek colonies gecondSam 
planted on the Italian shores in the times before chrono- mte war, 
logy begins. On the beautiful bay to the south of this 5S7 - 304;B ’ C * 
settlement her citizens had built two other cities — Palceopolis and 
3 Livv, viii, 8, 
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Kcapolis. The citizens of Palmopolis, or at any rate the aristocratic 
party there, appealed to the victors of the battle of Mount Gaurus 
against the Sammies, who had occupied their town with a garrison. 
When the Romans found their imperious demands rejected by the 
Samnites they in most solemn form by their fet tales 
declared war. The consul, Q. Publilius Philo, by force 
or treachery, took Pal&opolis, and next year he was continued in 
the command at the bidding of the comitta . Thus the widening 
area of Roman interests gives rise to the proconsular office. 

The great feature of this second Samnite war was the bold 
attempt of the Roman armies to draw their lines round the . 
mountains of the enemy by occupying Apulia. To this end the 
Marcians and Vestinians were drawn or forced into alliance. 
Marching along this line of allied territory the Romans formed 
a centre of operations at Luceria, on the east of the Apennines. 
It was in the attempt to send an army through the unknown 
mountain passes which connected Campania with this town, in 
the sixth year of the war, that a catastrophe happened which left 
qsib.c. an abiding impression upon the Roman mind. The 
Fau<nUfie/vai s ^ iame ?? the Caudine Forks was equalled only by 
d’Arpaja. the horror of the Allia and the blank dismay of 
Camue. Eleven miles from the spot where Beneventum after- 
wards was planted on the banks of the Yolturnus, a mountain 
ravine runs into the valley of the river. Except on this side 
it has no entrance, no exit. It is walled with insurmountable 
crags. . The Roman consuls,! 1 . Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Postu- 
mius Albinus, heedlessly entered these jaws of death, and the 
able Samnite leader, C. Pontius of Telesia, at home among his 
native mountains, watched his prey thus fall into his hands. 
“Destroy them” urged the father of Pontius, “or let them go scot- 
free.” But this wise counsel was not taken. The noble Samnite 
thought he saw an opportunity of making terms. Two tribunes 
of the people were present in the Roman army, and with these and 
the consuls pledging their word for the fulfilment of the conditions 
—peace between the two belligerents, with the restoration of the 
status quo ante helium— Pontius felt himself safe in letting the 
40,000. soldiers pass under the yoke and go their way, reserving 
only a few hostages. He did not understand how shame was like 
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a burning stain in a Roman mind, or bow tbe Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus towered above and overshadowed the humbler shrine 
of Fides which was hidden under its walls. 

The Senate, at the entreaty of Sp. Posfcumius, refused to ratify 
the treaty. The consuls were handed over bound to the enemy ; 
but Pontius, as politic as he was noble, refused to receive them, and 
the opportunity of Samnium was gone. For a moment, however^ 
the prestige of the republic was shaken. Luceria, of course, was 
lost, and was not recovered for seven years (in 314 b.c.). Even in 
Latium where already three years before the shame of Caudium 
Tusculum and some other of the towns settled in 338 b.c. had been 


in rebellion, a Boman colony Satricum .received a Samnite garrison. 
Fregelke which bad been established in 328 b.c. as the key to 
Campania on the Latin Way at the junction of the Trerus with 
the Liris was occupied also by tbe victorious enemy. The fortunes 
of Samnium culminated in the defeat of the Romans 
at Lautulm on the road to Campania which was 316 B *°- 
afterwards called the Appian Way. Thus in six years Rome had 
not recovered from the shock of Caudium. 

We must not be surprised if the later annalists attempted to 
retrieve the fortunes of Rome by a series of fictitious victories. 
They had only to turn over the family records of the The gpirit Qf 
Valerii, the Fabii, the Cornelii, and the Papirii to find the time, 
the material they wanted. Among these imaginary battles and 
triumphs is one story which admits us to the very spirit of the time. 

In the earlier part of the war the dictator, L. Papirius Cursor, 
had on one occasion returned to Rome because a flaw had been 
discovered in tbe auguries, to take them afresh in the 
Auguraculum on the Capitoline where alone the sacred 325 B * c * 
ceremony could be performed. He left orders with his master of 
the horse, Q. Fabius Maximus, by no means to engage the enemy 
in his absence, Fabius saw, however, the opportunity of gaining 
au advantage. His arms were successful, but the stem dictator 
could not pardon the breach of discipline. In the Roman Forum 
he sat in judgment on the delinquent, and it was only at the 
entreaty of Senate and people and tribunes that Papirius gave way, 
pronounced Fabius condemned, but granted his life to the prayers 
of the people. Yet it was this very Fabius who, as consul fifteen 
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years later, brought liimself to nominate this very Papirius as 
dictator again, when the interest of the state de- 
310 B ' a mantled it. 

But to return to the crisis of 815 b.c. 

From that year the star of the republic regained its ascendency. 
A threatened revolt of Capua was repressed ; the Ausonians, a 
Bestored people in the valley of the Liris who wavered in their 
& of Bome° y ^glance, were ruthlessly massacred.; Fregellee was 
314 b.c. recovered; Luceria was retaken, and a colony was 
sent thither. Again the iron arms of the Homan power in Apulia 
and Campania closed around the people of the mountains ; again 
the city was triumphant. 

But at this juncture Etruria, the ancient power which had once 
ruled in Campania and Latium, as well as in the Po valley, raised 
some head of opposition to Home, on the expiration of 
the truce for forty years which had been concluded with 
the town of Tarquinii. Some attempt was made on Sutrium, the 
most northerly outpost of Home in Etruria ; but as the conclusion 
of the war in this quarter leaves things in the same position as they 
were at the outset, we are impelled to be critical ; and when we 
become critical, we are led to suspect that the brilliant victories 
over the Etruscans, and then over the Umbrians, even the famous 
battle of the Yadimonian Lake and the capture of Perusia — all 
achievements of Q. Fabius Maximus— are really to be referred to 
the ingenuity of those who compiled the family records of the 
Fabian gens . Perhaps the Etruscan campaign came from the 
fertile brain which conceived the famous feat of the 805 Fabii, 
placed a century before. It is significant that the first Homan 
historian was a Fabius. 4 The weird description in Livy of the 
gloom of the Ciminian forest through which Fabius penetrated 
savours more of a legendary family tale than of actual fact. 5 
More real than these conflicts in Etruria was the revolt of the 
Hemici re- Hernici, who had been in close alliance with Home 
volt. 306 b.c. si nce 494 b.c. Anagnia, the largest town in the 
country, led the way in admitting Samnite garrisons. But the 

4 Grandson of Fabius Pictor, flor. circ. 210 b.c. Livy calls him scrip- 
torum huge antiqmsimus , He wrote in Greek. 

* ix. 30, 
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forces of opposition were growing weak. Q. Mareius Tremulus, 
the consul, reduced Anagnia, and finally defeated the Samnites, 
slaying, so it was said, 30,000 of them. Roman predominance 
was maintained, but the brave mountaineers were by no means 
I conquered; they withdrew from Campania, that was all. Into 

\ their own Apennines the Romans, with the memory of Caudium 

1 _ ever-fresh, were not inclined to follow them. From 301 to 298 b.c, 

j there was peace, and that system of organization which made it 

) unnecessary for Rome ever to retreat from the positions she had 

once won was worked out in Campania and Etruria. 

But before we follow those great unknown statesmen in their 
work, we must again take the field, and watch the closing act of 
the Samnite wars. 

It was now felt from one end of the Apennines to the other 
that Rome was the chief power in Italy. Once again, however, 
the rival Sabellian folk, supported by Etruscans and ThirdSam . 
Celts, meant to try conclusions with the imperious nitewar, 
city. This time her protection of the Lucanians ‘ ' 

against the Samnites furnished the pretext of war against Rome, 
But what fired the Samnites with new hope was the appearance in 
Etruria of the Senonian Gauls. That was the one thing which 
could create a panic in the intrepid Senate. All Forum work was 
suspended, and to meet Gellius Egnatius the Samnite commander 
who was negociating with the Celts, the people called to the con* 
sulship their old hero Fabius, and he asked as his plebeian colleague 
P. Decius Mus, a name of glorious omen. 

But it was a time of unspeakable horror. The bronze statue of 
Bellona leapt from her pedestal down to the Forum, and from the 
Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol flowed honey and milk mingled 
with blood. All citizens were under arms, and even freedmen 
were enlisted in the centuries. The horror of the Allia for a 
moment paled even the shame of Caudium. But panic inspired 
valour in the hearts of the sons of Quirinus; they marched to meet 
the foe beyond the sources of the Tiber, whither no Sentinum 
Roman host had ever marched before, and at Sentinum figrht, 
they faced unblenched the scythed chariots of the 295 B,c ’ 

Gauls and the desperation of the indomitable Samnites; the Etrus* 
can and Umbrian contingents did not appear on the field. Then for 
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the second time did a Dedus devote himself and the army of the 
foe to the infernal gods, and the day was won. But in Campania 
the consuls of three years were hard bestead. Q. Fabius Maximus, 
¥ surnamed Gurges (consul 292 b.c.), a surname which 
~ ’ * already hints at the decay of the old severity, only at 

last triumphed by the aid of his heroic father, who was content to 
serve under him ; and he shamed his triumph by the execution, 
in the dark Mamertine dungeon under the Capitol, of the chivalrous 
: C. Pontius. The final victory was won by the 

plebeian, M 5 . Curius Dcntatus. The Samnites, how- 
ever, were defeated only, not subdued. The peace recognized their 
independence. But the iron arms ? were now locked round their 
country, when 20,000 colonists were sent to occupy Apulian Yenusia. 

But it was only men of their own stock that the Roman sword 
seemed unable to subdue. Ten years after Sentinum, a Boman 
army swept the Senonian Gauls from the face of the 
land, and the colony of Sena Gallica only marked 
where they had been. The Boian territory too was infringed by Boman 
2 3 b c c °l° n i es Oasfcrum and Hatria, and a Boian army was 
crushed by the legions near the Vadimoman Lake. 
From the Aesis and the Arno on the north to the fringe of Magna 
Grsecia on the south, the Latin city was now undisputed mistress. 

How did she organize this large territory ? and how came it 
Organization {Iiat such - predominance over races more ancient like 
of Boman the Etruscan, and races her equals in valour like the 

COBQiUQStS* ^ ■ 

Samnite, was attained ? 

Let us try to get a comprehensive view of the answer to the first 
of these questions. To begin with, the tribal organization of Rome 
and the adjacent country receives a large extension. The original 
twenty-one tribes, increased to twenty-five when the Yeientine terri- 
tory was annexed (387 b.c.), and to twenty-seven by the annexation 
of Yolscian country (358 b.c.), received a further addition of two, 
Absorption when the Latins were overthrown (332 b.c.), and 
°the Soman 0 tw0 more the disturbances in Tusculum 
state. (318 b.c.)* This disturbance in Tusculum deserves 
notice, because it shows us what was meant by beino* incor- 
porated in the tribes. During the second Samnite war the three 
Latin towns Tuscujum, Yelitrm, and JMvcmum, were encouraged 
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to revolt ; and one night even Borne itself was thrown into a panic 
by the presence of the rebels. The consul of Tuscu- ?323BC 
lum L. Fulvius Curvus we find next year actually 
elected to the highest magistracy at Borne. Then four years later 
Tusculum and Privemum are punished with the 

* 318 B C 

“penalty of those who deem themselves worthy of 
liberty,” they are absorbed in the conquering city. 

These thirty-one tribes represent now the sovereign people ; 
from the Ciminian forest Ho the border of Campania, from the 
Tiber mouth to the vanguard of the Apennines was in effect 
Borne. Boman gentlemen had their houses in the country ; the 
citizens of the absorbed towns, like Vitruvius Vacca the Priver- 
nate, who had a house on the Palatine even before the absorption 
were to be found in Rome ; they came to take part in the assembly 
of the Tribes, or to trade, or merely to lounge in the Forum, and 
feel the growing bustle of the city which was becoming the heart 
of Italy. 

But all the genuine Oives Bomani were no longer to be found 
within the Tribal territory. It was one of the most original devices 
of the closely welded Boman state for securing her „ , , 

widening domain, to send sections of herself as civium 

colonists to occupy her frontier lines. The circles grow Romanorum * 
like the rings of a great oak, and every circle is marked by a fresh 
line of colonies. 

A colony 6 was founded in the Volscian seaport of Antium after 
the subjugation of the Latins (338 b.c.). Three hundred full Boman 
citizens went to live there, and formed the aristocracy of the place. 
Rome through this porfc-liole looked out over the Mediterranean. 
She began to form a fleet, and in the second Samnite war, P. Cornelius 
made a raid upon hTuceria from the seaboard. Soon after the 
colonization of Antium another of these permanent garrisons 
appeared in the seaport of Anxur (Terracina, 329 b.c.). Later on 
Roman colonies were planted in Campania at Minturnse and 
Sinuessa (296 b.c.), and before long we find colonies of Boman 
citizens at Castrum Movum in Picenum, and at Sena Gallica on 
the Adriatic (283 b.c.) ; and then appear colonies in Umbria and 

fi P. 28 for Labicum, the first colony which may be treated as historical 
in 418 b.c. Map IV. ■ ^ ■ . . " r 
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Etruria (iEsium and Alston, 247 B.c.), and southwards in Campania, 
Lucania, and Bruttium (especially Croton, 194 b.c.), and then in 
Gallia Cispadana (Parma and Mutina, 183 B.c.), and then in Gallia 
Transpadana tEporedia, 100 b.c.) and Liguria. 

Besides this immediate extension of the full Roman citizenship, 
many places— Cmre in Etruria was the first (353 b.c.)— received what 
civitas sine was called the Civitas sine suffragio ; the citizens of. 

these 'munkipta had the jus cortiTnercii and the jus 
connubii, like Roman citizens, hut they could not vote in the 
comitia or hold a magistracy at Rome. After the Latin War 
(338 b.c.), Cumrn, Eundi, Formic, and Suessula in Campania 
entered into this relation with Rome. Their internal government 
remained unchanged. Some of the Latin towns were treated in 
this way ; and as the jus commercii included the right of holding 
land in the mutually allied territories, Roman owners rapidly spread 
into these towns, and Latin owners spread into the Roman borders 
and by slow, unrecorded steps, as the smaller towns were more and 
more overshadowed by Rome, they were absorbed into the tribes. 
On the other hand, some of these towns that joined in the Latin or 
Hemican uprisings were treated more unfavourably; their local sell- 
government was taken from them, and they were administered by 
prefects appointed by the Roman prefer; hence they were called 
preefedurw. In this class was Anagnia after the revolt of the 
Hernicans in 306 b.c. 

The case of Capua will illustrate the distinction between the 
two classes of does sine suffragio. At the close of the first 
ca»ua Samnite war, the nobility were made full Gives 

- . and tlle P lel)eians received the civitas sine 

suffragio , with full local self-government. 'At the close of the 
second war, the town was made a mere prefeetura, with no local 
self-government at all. 

We must now notice the special position of the subdued Latin 

towns, which had taken part in the war against Rome (338 b c) The 

two strong cities of Tibur and Preneste were, it is true, received again 
Jua Latii. into a nominally equal alliance ( civilates fcederatceX 

a x, t. tlie tOTm of Latium were isolated from one 

another by the dissolution of the league. Mutual intercourse in 
tiade or marriage was prohibited. Every step was taken to turn 
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their eyes towards the new centre, and to make them forget their 
ancient position. Thus their local magistrates received on retiring 
from office the full Roman franchise ; their citizens were encouraged 
to settle in Rome and acquired a kind of informal influence there 
even in the comitia » After 268, it is true this feeling underwent 
a change ; but with that we are not yet concerned. 


Just as Roman citizens spread beyond the Campagna through the 
planting of Roman colonies, so this new relation of the Latins to 
Rome (jus Lain) was utilized in the direction of colo- coioni® 

nization. Thus from the Roman colonies we have to Latinss - 




distinguish the Latin colonies employed by Rome for, the same 
purpose, as garrisons on her frontiers, and for the most part 
occupied by Roman citizens who were content to lose their jua 
suffrctgii in the comitia and the prospect of holding Roman 
magistracies, in consideration of receiving the grants of land in the 
new settlement. By glancing at some of these Latin colonies 
we shall realize the purpose they served. We And some early 
foundations, like Ardea, Satricum, Sutrium, and Ncpete, in Etruria, 
enumerated among the thirty Latin communities in the list of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus; but beginning from the reduction 
of Latium after the war, we come first to Cales (338 b.c.), on the 
road to Gapua, which was organized as a Latin colony to hold 
the valley of the lower Liris. The first step in the second Samnitc 
war was to settle Fregellm (334 b.c.) in the same way. Luceria 
(328 b.c.) was settled with citizens of the Latin right. Next year 
Suessa (314 b,c.) on the Liris, and Pontim (313 b.c.), the island 
ofi the Yolscian coast; and then with quickly successive strokes, 
Interamna (312 b.c.) and Sora (303 b.c.) in the old Yolscian land, 
and Alba (303 b.c.) on the Fucine lake, and soon Narnia (299 b.c.) 
as an outpost against the Gauls who threatened Etruria, and 
Carseoli (298 b.c.) in the old JEquian land, marked the extension 
of Roman power. Soon again the Apennines were crossed, and 
V enusia (291 b.c.) secured S. Apulia with the unusual number of 
20,000 colonists. Then Hatria (289 b.c.) in Picenum brings us 
down to the end of the Samnite and Gallic war. 

The century after that saw Gallia Transpadana secured by the 
Latin colonies, Anminum 7 (26S b.c.), Cremona and Placentia (218 

7 Map IV, 
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B.c.), Bononia (189 b.c.), and the last colony of this kind 
ever planted, Aquileia (181 b.c.). Jf we look at the map wo 
shall see how this chain of fortresses netted the whole of Italy. 
Nor were the garrisons small handfuls of men like the three 
hundred citizens who were sent to the Roman colonies. True 
Venusia was unusually large, but 6000 men were settled in Alba, 
and 4000 in Sora, and a like number in Carseoli. 

We can now give an answer to the question, Why did this pre- 
dominance in Italy fall to Rome ? We find three main reasons : 
Why Rome W the central position in the peninsula, which 
and not. * enabled her to face her foes one by one and not all 
s ^ame' together ; (2) the development of the urban life, which 


mistress of g aV e her such an advantage over the loose organiza- 
tion of the Samnite mountaineers, and suggested the 


remarkable application of the colonial system which has just been 
referred to; but (3) before all other things, that municipal 
patriotism based on the strong foundation of family discipline, 
which was the heaven-sent inspiration of Rome. It was this 
which swept away all personal feelings from the minds of the 
Fabii or Manlii when the honour of Rome was at stake ; which 
made contending factions join hands to resist the common foe; 
which drew all Latium into a closely consolidated state. Such a 
people was invincible. Capua, Palfeopolis, and, as we shall soon 
see, Tarentiim, and every other town, were rent with internal 
factions, which preferred a party victory to the independence of the 
state. Veil, Tarquinii, Vulsinii, and the other Etruscan cities, had 
never learnt the art of co-operation, and they saw one another 
absorbed by the compact Latin state, holding aloof in selfish 
isolation. 

This conquest of Italy, the heroic achievement of Rome, was a 
triumph, not so much of military strength as of moral strength, 
not so much of tactical ingenuity as of political genius. 

But this leads us to turn our eyes to the inner life of the people 
during the period we have just surveyed. We must try, too, to 
catch a glimpse of the city for which Romans thus heroically 
fought and bled ; then we shall lift up our eyes and see the fleets 
of the stranger making for the Italian shore to threaten the security 
of the newly settled state. 
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The lex 
G-enucia 
forbidding- 
interest 
on loans, 
342 B.C. 


The soldiers who occupied Capua after the first struggle with the 
Samnites broke into mutiny, seized a Roman patrician T. Quinctius, 
made him their leader, marched along the Latin Way 
towards the Porta Capena, and threatened the city. 

It was the old grievance; the plebeian soldiers were at the mercy 
of their officers, and they wanted some equality in the distribu- 
tion of spoil. Possibly by the lex Genucia to abolish 
interest on loans we must understand an attempt to 
forbid rent on land, which would be paid in kind, and 
was the chief interest paid in those simple days. It 
is characteristic of the time that there, on the spot 
where Coriolanus yielded to his mother, the dictator M. Valerius 
Corvus met the mutineers with his legions, but the opposing 
armies embraced. A noble spirit of concession soothed the 
grievances: the day was far distant when Romans could fight 
with one another under the city walls. 

Three years after this Q. Publilius Philo was the champion of 
the plebs. He carried a measure which compelled the Fathers to 
sanction 1 beforehand any proposal which the comitm centuriata 

1 This sanction of the Fathers (Pcttrum auetoritas) was necessary to 
every decree of the pafcricio-plebeian assemblies (the comitm centuriata 
and comitia tributa ). It was the approval of the one hundred patrician 
senators, not of the whole body of patres (et) conscripti. They were 
specially able to declare whether a proposal was constitutional and regular. 
By the lex Pvblilia requiring them to make tide formal declaration before 
the proposal was brought to the vote in the assembly, their powers of 
obstruction were materially limited. 
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pro-consul (p. 40)- bittemess was dying away as the first 

Undoubtedly the ol , ,, heart of Rome. 

thrill of imperial amhitowrndt^ claudius leaves a mark 

Twenty-five years later, |i lis was the famous censor, 

312 b c. on Blind It was that progressive period 

— S^tfa state when reform is possible with- 
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But all did not go smoothly in this city breaking forth into new 
life and energy every year. The poorer folk did not get their 
land ; the long campaigns left them burdened with debt, in spite 
of the lex Genucia ; above all, the legislation of the tribes was not 
fairly recognized by the patricians. The brave people 
would not stain the sacred city with blood. Once T oftLe e piebs° n 

more they resolved to secede. They streamed across 287 B,c * 
the Pons Sublicius, and swarmed on the Janiculum, as if they 
would go to deserted Veii. But the dictator, Q. Hortensius, went 
to them with prayers ; and there in the wood Esculetum the plebs 
passed a law that their decrees should hind all folk. This lex 
Hortensia 0 (287 b.c.) secured the supremacy of the plebeians 
assembled in their tribes. As for the curve, they had fallen 
dumb and never assembled now except for tbe empty form of 
conferring the imperium on a magistrate. The exercitus of the 
centuries still elected the consuls, praetors, and censors, and was a 
court of final appeal. Otherwise the plebeian comitia became 
henceforth the expression of the sovereignty of the Kome 
Roman people ; and the time would come when their becoming a 
tribune should be a monarch and their tribunal a throne. democracy ' “ 

If we would picture to ourselves this city of Rome, which had 
thus risen by her intrinsic excellence to hold sway in Italy, which 
could now proudly tell the ambassador of the invader Pyrrhus 
that she would not treat with an enemy while he was on Italian 

r> Plebeian, since the land was given to the people by the Lex Icilia , 
436 b.<\ 0 For the explanation of this law, see p. 22, note* 
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soil, we capnot- do batter than reflect on the words of that am- 
bassador when ho returned with his message, that Rome seemed to 
him a temple. The private houses within the walls of Servius 
were, we may well believe, mean enough, and their furniture could 
scarcely have been splendid, for the censor Fabricius (270 b.c.) 
excluded Rufinus from the Senate for possessing ten pounds of 
silver in his house, and, indeed, the heroes of the day, Fabricius 
and Dentatus, were men who tilled the soil with their own hands; 
but the religious spirit of the people had filled the city with 
temples of the gods. The streets were too narrow for vehicles to 
pass, and only vestal virgins and Roman matrons might enter 
the city in carriages; but the hills were crowned with noble 
buildings, where the guardian deities might dwell, and open places 
in the Forum and on the Capitol were filled with statues of Roman 
worthies. 

Let us in imagination take a walk through the city, with its 
population of 200,000 human souls and of gods innumerable. We 
Aspect of the will enter from the south along the Appian Way, 
city. which was afterwards lined with the tombs of the 
great for fifteen miles outside the Porta Capena. We pass the 
Temple of Mars some time before entering the city. Just inside 
the gate is the Temple of Mercury, and behind it, on the Coelian 
Hill, the temple of the Camenre, where are kept the censorial lists 
of the citizens when the “lustrum” has been closed. We enter 
now the triumphal road, and, passing under the Palatine, we climb 
the Yelian by the Sacred Way. As we descend, on our right is 
the chapel of the Lares, and on our left rises the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, vowed by Atilius in the Samnite wars (29d b.c.). We 
proceed on the Sacred Way, and there to the left, just beyond 
the turn into the Via Nova, which goes round the brow of the 
Palatine, is the ancient Temple of Yesta, couching under the 
stately pile of Castor and Pollux. On our right, again, we see the 
Temple of the Penates, and beyond rises the recently built Temple 
of Tellus (300 B.c.) in the Carinas on the site of Sp. Cassius’s house. 

Now, as we go on, we enter the Forum, under the triumphal 
arch of Fabius, the first triumphal arch built in Rome. Much is 
changed since we last were here. 7 Stone porticoes have replaced 
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the two lines of the old and the new booths. There are new 
statues of the kings and of Brutus and of Atfcus JS T avius, the augur 
who cut the whetstone with a razor. Under the Ficus Buminalis 
on the Capitol is a new bronze figure of the wolf that suckled 
Korn ul us. 

To our right are the rostra of the ships taken at Antium, decking 
the tribunal whence the tribunes speak. Looking upwards in 
front of us we see the colossal four-horse ‘chariot in clay crowning 
the Temple of Capitoiine Jupiter, visible, they say, even from the 
Alban Mount. But, lower than that imposing structure, to the 
right, between it and the Grajcostasis the reception-place of 
foreign ambassadors, is the Temple of Concord, which the clcrk- 
sedile Flavius built. We must not stay to follow the triumphal 
road up the slope of the Capitoiine by Camillus’s Temple of 
Concord to the brow of the Tarpeian. But let us leave the Forum 
by its left-hand angle, and with the tombs of the Gauls to the left 
and the Temple of Saturn with the JErarium and. the state record 
office to the right, pass along the Vicus Jugarius, where once 
unhappy Mmlius lived, and make our way under the Capitoiine to 
the Porta Carmentalis. We are now looking out over the Campus 
Martins. Some distance off, on this side of the sepia, is the censor 
Appius’ Temple of Bellona. 

But we turn to the left, and cross the Pons Fabricius to the 
isle of the Tiber, where we find the Temple of iEsculapius, who 
was brought from Epidaurns (291 b.c.) to stay the plague, the first 
Greek divinity to come to Borne, unless the Temple of Apollo was 
really built in 431 b.c. Becrossing the bridge, and walking down 
the river side to the Forum Boarium, we come to the Temple of 
Pudieitia, where in the recent Samnite war the proud patrician 
matrons, cherishing a prejudice which their husbands were sur- 
rendering, would not meet for worship with the plebeian matrons, 
who therefore, with becoming meekness, built their own Temple 
of Chastity upon the Quirinal. 

Turning back towards the Forum, we pass the Temple of Ceres, 
the home of the plebeian rndiles ; and then, just beyond, between 
the Palatine and the Aventine, is the great circus, where from time 
immemorial the Ludi Maximi have been celebrated. 

In this hasty walk we have had to pass by many more temples 
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than we have noticed, yet we are left with the impression that the 
city is, as Kineas called it, one great temple. Boman religion was 
as yet untainted by contact with the wild enthusiasms of the 
Homan East or the prevailing scepticism of the Greeks. It 
religion. was formal, legal in its tone, like a compact between 
man and the gods, there was in it some of the Etruscan sombre- 
ness, but it was sincere/ 

7 “Roman religion has gods, but no mythology.” It is destitute of 
tenderness and imagination. As it was unable to inspire poetry, so it 
furnished no stimulus to the plastic arts. Before the contact with Greece 
it had no images of the gods ; a spear or a stone served as a symbol of 
the Deity. Without inspiration — for in place of living contact with 
the Deity the cold and formal science of augury was cultivated, — with- 
out any really spiritual faith, the religion was yet not without a moral 
significance. If the compacts between a Homan and Jupiter wore only a 
commercial aspect, there was a sense in which he genuinely worshipped 
his abstract goddesses Fides, Pudicitia, Fortitudo, and the rest. 




CHAPTER VI It / 

THE GREEK WORLD AND THE ROMAN WORLD, 

While Rome was waging her equal warfare with the Sammies* 
Alexander the Great was conquering the, world; but while Rome 
was partially organizing her growing dominion the conquered world 
of Alexander was falling into disunion and anarchy* His generals 
fought for its fragments, and by interminably quarrelling made 
them at last little worth fighting for. Macedonia, Syria, Egypt, 
were governed, or misgoverned, by military chieftains— by a 
Demetrius, a Seleucus, a Ptolemmus; but there was one king left in 
Greece, a true king, though his domain was small and Pyrrhus> 
sterile. This was Pyrrhus, a kinsman by marriage of of 
the royal house of Alexander the Great. His youth was full of 
hairbreadth escapes and of brave adventures. At last, come to his 
own (about 294 b.c.), he received from Alexander, son of Kassander 
of Macedonia, the Ambracian Gulf, to redeem the barren insignifi- 
cance of his Epirofc mountains, and there he organized a civilized 
state. He was a chivalrous man and the first general of his time ; 
above all things, lie was a Greek ; his soul was harmonized by the 

culture of Greece ; and before his eyes floated the dazzling visions 

the heirloom of the mighty conqueror who died at Babylon, sighing 
for more worlds to conquer, in 823 b.c.— of world empires con- 
quered by Greek arms, and penetrated by Greek letters. 

In the harbour of Ambracia, which was now busy with shipping 
and trade, he heard much of that Great Greece which was flourish- 
ing on the shores of Italy and in the large island of Trinacria across 
the Adriatic. There was the ancient Ancon paling before the 
neighbouring Roman colony of Sena. There were the mighty and 
prosperous city of Tarentum and Metapontum harassed by the 



§6 Pyrrhus looks towards Italy-. iUsq b.c. 

neighbouring barbarians ; there were Thurii and Croton, Lokri and 
Rhegiurn, which had received garrisons from the uncivilized Romans 
to protect them from the more uncivilized Lucan ians. Kyme, the 
most ancient of the Greek settlements, was in Roman hands. In 
Sicily, Messana was occupied by some Sabellian mercenaries, who 
had enslaved the Greek inhabitants. The old Corinthian colony of 
Syracuse was ruled by Agathocles, whose daughter would tell her 
husband Pyrrhus how the base Phoenician traders of Carthage were 
threatening the independence of the fertile island; and when the 
news came that Agathocles was murdered (286 b.c.), the same 
ship told how the old disease of the Greek cities, internal party 
conflict (tfraVis), was leaving Syracuse and Sicily a prey to the 
invader. Already, fifty years before (332 b.c.), Alexander, the pre- 
decessor of Pyrrhus, had been in Italy, and had struck a treaty 
with the barbarous Romans; why should not Pyrrhus follow the 
example of this Alexander, and realize the dream of the greater 
Alexander ? 

His opportunity came when a party in Tarentum sent to entreat 

his aid against the Romans who in violation of existing treaties 

282 bc. k ac ^ sailed into the great harbour of their city, and 

Tarentum when the citizens seeing the strange sail from their 
invites . , . , . , , - , 

Pyrrhus seats m the theatre rushed down and drove them out, 
to Italy. jj a( j gen j. their envoys with a haughty demand for 
reparation ; the light-hearted Greeks had made merry with the 
jargon of the Roman, and had, all for a jest, thrown mud upon his 
white robe, which, he declared, should be washed out with their 
blood. Besides, already the grasping Romans had established a 
great colony, called Yenusia, unpleasantly near to Tarentine 
territory, and were withal rapidly becoming unbearable in the 
Peninsula. There was a party in Tarentum, a party of aristocrats 
with Agis at its head, which was more disposed to follow the 
example of Thurii and accept the supremacy of Rome. But 
Pyrrhus was not anxious about the unanimity of his invitation ; 
and sped from Grecian shores by Ptolemseus Ceraunus of Macedonia, 
and by all the Seleuci and Antigoni, who were glad to be quit 
of the chivalrous king, he came into Italy with 20,000 hoplites, 
2000 archers, 500 stingers, 3000 horsemen, and 20 elephants, to 
dispute with the legions of Rome the empire of the A Vest, 
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Battle of Heraclea . 


It is a great crisis in Roman history — nay, in world-history — 
wlicn the phalanx and the legion first meet in the shock of battle; 
What enlargement of the political horizon it implied Declaration 
for Rome is shown in the characteristic story which of war - 
has reached us concerning the outbreak of hostilities. When Kineas, 
the eloquent envoy of Pyrrhus, had encouraged the Tarentines to 
defy the power of Rome, it became a question in the Curia Hostilia, 
how could war be declared against an enemy like Pyrrhus, whose 
land was across the sea? for the immemorial usage in declaring war 
was for the Fetialis to advance to the confines of the enemy’s country, 
and hurl a spear across the border. How was the Fetialis to hurl a 
spear across the Adriatic Sea ? That was the question, and it shows 
how narrow hitherto had been the circle of Roman warfare. The 
answer was that the spear should be hurled into the field of an 
Epirot Greek who happened to live in Rome ; and in that answer, 
which satisfied the legal mind of the Roman Senate, we already see 
those conservative instincts which were to mnke the city of Rome 
the fountain of law for the civilized world. 

The census of the year 280 c.c. shows a total of 278,222 citizens. 
Every citizen was a soldier. Need Rome fear the phalanx of 
Pyrrhus ? 

At Heraclea, on the Acids river, P. Valerius Lmvinus led his 
two legions against the inexpugnable position which Pyrrhus had 
occupied to cover the road to Tarentum. Seven times 2Q0 B ■ 
the three lines of the Roman army shattered them- Battle of 
selves against the solid square of the phalanx, and then Heraclea * 
Kineas’sThessalian horse, and the “huge earth-shaking beasts,” never 
before seen by Roman eyes, trampled down the exhausted legion- 
aries, until seven thousand of them ky dead on the field, and two 
thousand were made prisoners of war. But Pyrrhus well under- 
stood at what a cost his victory was won. True, Samnium, Lucania, 
and Bruttiuni now flocked to his standard, and the Greek towns 
fell into his hands, and in Rhegium even the army of Roman allies 
mutinied and held the town for themselves ; but what could all 
this avail in face of his four thousand veterans who had fallen at 
Heraclea? His soldiers fondly called him the Eagle, and he affec- 
tionately replied that they were his wings. His wings had been 
sorely clipped in the moment in which he seized on his prey. 
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Battle of Auscutunu 


[278 B.C, 


Thus we hnd him sending Ivineas to Rome and offering peace if 
Roman garrisons shall be withdrawn from all Greek cities, and 
the Roman colonies shall leave Saranium, Lucania, and Bruttium 
free again. The eloquent tongue of Kineas was near prevailing in 
the Senate, when the old blind censor, Appius Claudius, tottered 
into the house, and in fiery words protested. The distant cadence 
of that vigorous speech has reached us through the tumults of two 
thousand years. In it breathes all the greatness of Rome. 

The war continued, and on the plain of Appulia, near Ausculum, 
Pyrrhus gained another victory. Surely the gods had hidden their 
faces from Rome, for in vain the consul, P. Decius Mus, 


279 B.C. 

Battle of followed in the steps of his great ancestors and fell in 
Ausculum. t | ie f ore f ron t 0 f the battle. 


But it was not thus by arms that Greece was to conquer Rome. 
The Carthaginian oppressors of the Greek cities in Sicily, joined 
campaign of hands with the Roman oppressors of the Greek 
Sicily, m c ^ es ItaI J i a &d Pyrrhus now crossed the Straits 
279-270 b.c. of Messana, and spent three years in a glorious 
attempt to found an united Hellenic state in the great island. 
He drove the Punic armies before him, and hemmed them in 
at the uttermost western extremity of the land, but there he 
could not storm their impregnable fort of Lilybmum ; and so long 
as they kept so much as a foothold in the country his labours were 
vain. We have coins of Pyrrhus, in which the head of Dodonean 
Zeus is united with the image of Sicilian Demeter. But once, 
again the old disease of Greek politics frustrated the great thought; 
the Sicilian kingdom fell into its constituent atoms. Meanwhile, 
the quiet unimaginative persistency of the Roman consuls had 
recovered all the towns on thq southern seaboard of Italy, with the 
exception of Bhegium and Tarentum, 

When the king returned to succour his allies, it was only 
to meet with a decisive defeat in the valley of Beneventum, 
275 b.c. within a day’s march of the ill-omened Caudium; he 


dofeSTft ilad Mb elephants to Italy only to adorn the 


Beneveatum. triumph of the plebeian consul, M J . Curius Dentatus. 
The dream liad vanished, and Pyrrhus, recalled perhaps in part 
by the Gallic invasions now pouring into Macedonia, returned 
to Greece, to fall under the walls of Argos three years later* 
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Pyrrhus withdraws from Italy. 


Beneventum became a Latin colony (268 B.a); Tarentum was 
taken, and, to reward the aristocratic party, her self-government 
was not destroyed. But the great harbour fell silent ; ar.d the 
busy demos no longer thronged the theatre and the agora ; and the 
trade and the shipping passed across the promontory to Brundi- 
sium, which was soon made a Latin colony (244 b.c.), and there they 
have remained ever since. Bhegium was stormed, the mutineers 
slain, and some restoration of the Greek population and local 
autonomy were granted. 

Thus ended the campaign of Pyrrhus, and the heroic period of 
Roman history. There are stories — possibly they may be true — 
which tell how the king recognized the valour and the virtue of 
his antagonists, who sent him back his treacherous physician, 
rejecting the offer to poison him, whose peasant-hero Fabricius 
trembled not at the towering form of the elephant above him, 
when the curtain was withdrawn ; who themselves fell at 
lleraclea and Atisculum, with the great spear wounds all in their 
breasts. Perhaps he recognized that with such burgess soldiers in 
place of his Greek mercenaries he might have conquered the world. 
It is a mark of the heroic age that warriors applaud the warlike 
qualities of the foe ; and wc know that we are still in the heroic 
age, because our records, whether they come from Roman annals or 
irom the pen of the Epirot king, breathe no word of taint against 
(he “city of the gods ” which ruled Italy, or against the “sons of 
the gods” who hoped to rule it, 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR (261-241 B.C.) — SICILY, THE FIRST PROVINCE. 

The golden age of fable is passed ; the silver age of the heroes is now 
insensibly passing into the iron age. The century 
274-146 b.c. a ^ uarter 0 f foreign war and conquest into which 

we must enter will present much to admire in the Roman polity 
and in the Roman character; but darker shades begin to predomi- 
nate. The old polity cracks and breaks under the strain of world- 
wide undertakings; the old character loses its simplicity and sin- 
cerity hy contact with foreign influences. A cynical historian 
might observe that the iron age is coincident with the beginnings 
Firm historical 0 ** accurate and trustworthy authorities for our facts. 

ground. With the year 264 b.c. the history of Polybius, who 
had contemporary authors before him, and the impartiality to make 
a fair use of these authors, begins to plant our feet on firm his- 
torical ground, and with this increasing authenticity, the story of 
the Romans loses its idyllic beauty. But such scepticism about 
the antique virtues is misplaced. Enough of them survives even 
in the iron age, and the causes of their decline are sufficiently clear 
to justify us in ignoring the suspicions of cynical historians. 

The successful ejection of Pyrrhus from Italy called the attention 
of the civilized world to the vigorous state which had arisen in the 
West. The following year (276 b.c.), an embassy readied Rome 
from the seat of the most ancient of the Mediterranean countries. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, was accepted as an ally of 
the republic. But the great power in the western part of the 
Mediterranean regarded the growing consolidation of the Italian 
peninsula with different feelings. It is time for us to turn our 
attention in this direction. Sailing from Lilybasum, the western 
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promontory of Sicily, to which Pyrrhus had at one time confined 
the Carthaginian forces, after a voyage of ninety miles to the 
south-west we sight the African shore running out into the head- 
land of Hermasum, which forms the eastern arm of a large bay, 
to-day the Gulf of Tunis. In the deepest point of the bay, built 
on a smalL peninsula connected with the shore of the 
bay by an isthmus three miles across, is the ancient Cart3ha &*- 
Phoenician city of Carthage. Let us form some conception of her 
appearance, her government, her dominion, before we trace her 
relations with the young and raw rival which was to conquer her. 
As we sail up to the city, let us suppose one evening in the height 
of her power, as the sun is setting behind her, we notice to our left 
a land-locked shallow lagoon, shut off from the gulf by a narrow 
bar running down from the city which is called the Tamia. The 
natural harbour thus formed is crowded with merchant-craft. But 
we will steer our ship into the great artificial basin to the right, 
nearly 1400 feet long and 1100 broad, which lies under the walls 
of the city. As we drop quietly into this great port of the merchants 
we look up to see the Byrsa the citadel, and clearly marked against 
the red sky is the magnificent Temple of Esmun (iEsculapius), which 
crowns the summit. Pushing through the forest of masts and 
past the quays crowded with bales, we sail through a narrow lock 
at the far end of the Porfcus Mercatorum, and find ourselves in a 
great circular basin 1066 feet in diameter. In the centre of it is a 
stately marble palace, where the admiral of Carthage dwells; but all 
round are two hundred and twenty large docks, each entered between 
two Ionian columns of marble, each containing a great man-of-war 
of five decks (quinqueremis). This, the Kothon as it is called, is the 
home of Carthaginian strength, as the harbour of the merchants is 
the source of Carthaginian wealth. We land, and walk straight on; 
we walk through the Forum, and by the vast cisterns which supply 
the city with water ; and keeping the street by the waterside, we 
pass under the hill which is pierced with the galleries where the 
silent dead dwell among the bustle of the living. And then eve 
skirt the suburbs of Megara, with their magnificent houses and 
beautiful gardens, until we come round to the great triple wall 
which guards the neck of the isthmus. Where we first meet it the 
broken ground supplements its comparative weakness, but further 
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on we find the outer line six feet; thick, forty-five feet high, and 
marked every two hundred feet by a higher tower. Then, between 
this and the other lines, we see casemates for 300 elephants, and 
above them stables for 20,000 horses, and barracks for the horse- 
men. We follow this marvellous piece of fortification to the point 
where it touches the lagoon, and still keeping along the sea street, 
we cross the neck of the Tania, along the quays to the Forum; and 
we have walked twenty-three miles. 

How we must inquire how this mighty city is governed. That it 
is governed well we gather from this, that for six hundred years 
Government since the first settlers left Tyre and planted their 
of Carthago, town near to the old kindred colony of Utica, the 
state has never been convulsed with revolution; yet she has 
acquired a vast dominion. The supreme power is in the hands 
of a small aristocracy, called the Hundred, who have acquired the 
control over the ancient Senate and the two chief magistrates, the 
stiff etes. To this powerful body, which only on rare occasions cares 
to consult the assembly of the people, the generals of the state 
no less than the civil officers have to render an account. The 
Hundred form a house of " peers ” and they are highly incensed if 
any of their number aspires to any pre-eminence. 

What is it that has produced this wealthy and powerful state ? 
The untiring enterprise of the Phoenician mariners, must be the 
Commercial answer. They have established a trade with the 
greatness, remo t e st corners of the Mediterranean Sea. One of 
their generals, Hanno, as his record posted up in the Temple of 
Baal Moloch says, passed the Pillars of Heracles, and coasted 
along the African shore nearly to the equator. Another, Himilco, 
going through the same mysterious gates of the West, made his 
way northwards to Britain. Trade, carried on through the medium 
not only of gold and silver but of a kind of paper currency (though 
the notes were of leather), has built this beautiful city, and filled 
the country for miles round with orchards and gardens, with flocks 
and herds, and studded the smiling pastures with villas and palaces, 
to be equalled nowhere in the civilized world. 

Since the year 537 b.c., when she entered into alliance with her 
old enemy, the naval power of Etruria, she has been led to extend 
her dominion all along the African coast* over the southern half of 
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Spain, the Balearic isles, Corsica, and Sardinia, the greater part of 
Sicily, and to make her outpost towards the East the Island of 
Malta. And thus the Semitic city on the Bagradas is the queen 
of the "Western Mediterranean, and like a queen she requires all 
her subjects to pour their wealth into her lap. 

We have seen how so early as 509 B.a, if Polybius can be believed, 
the queen of the seas entered into an alliance with the city of 
Home. 1 Just recently (275 B.a), she had worked hand-in-hand 
with her old ally to drive Pyrrhus back to Epirus ; but the trad i- 
tional exclamation of the king, as he turned his back on Italy, 

“ What a battlefield are we leaving for the Homans and Carthagi- 
nians,” indicates how precarious the alliance necessarily was* 

Now that the naval forces of the Etrurians and of the Greek 
cities were practically brought together under the lordship of Home, 
the merchant princes of Carthage must have seen that 
their commercial enterprises might find dangerous rWairy S with 
rivals. Neither Rome nor Carthage understood that ]aome ' 
trade differs from war in this, that eacli of the two rivals gains by 
the success of the other. As it seemed to the ignorance °of those 
clays that the rise of Rome meant the decline of Carthage, a con- 
test was clearly inevitable; and thus, as the two powers' turned 
their faces from the bootless pursuit of Pyrrhus, they found them- 
selves confronting one another, and the question which must take 
more than a century of bloodshed and waste to answer was now in 
the air, Shall Carthage or Rome rule the Mediterranean? The 
only point still left doubtful was, where the struggle should be 
fougbt. And before ten years were gone that was decided. The 
battlefield was to he the rich and beautiful island which lay 
between Africa and Italy, but seemed to express her preference for 
the land from which her aborigines had come, by nestling closer to 
the Italian shore, Sicily was the battlefield ; Sicily was the first 
prize of victory* 

The Carthaginian arms had contested the supremacy of Sicily 
with the great Greek settlements on the eastern coast from time 
immemorial. On that day, ever memorable for Hel- 
lenie patriots, the day of Salamis, while Athens rolled SltloSs 

Mommsen thinks that this treaty (Polyb, iii, 22) should he referred 

tO 004 B,C, 
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between the back the millions of Persia, Syracuse on the Himera 
and the slaughtered 130,000 Carthaginians, and confined the 
Greeks, p un j c army in Sicily to their original settlements, 
480B.C. p anorm us, Soloeis, Motye. But in the days of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, the Carthaginian armies were 
only prevented from obtaining full possession of the island by 
the fevers bred of the marshes of the Anapus, which often des- 
troyed the assailants, and at last destroyed the defenders, of 
Syracuse. Timoleon, the noble Corinthian ruler of Syracuse, beat 
the Punic host on the Cremisus and confined the Carthaginian 
dominion within the limit of the Halycus (340 b.c.). Agathocles, 
the tyrant who succeeded him, wrought a deed big with ominous 
doom for Carthage ; he showed that Africa could he invaded, and 
he ravaged the palaces and homesteads within sight of the Byrsa 
itself (310 b.c.). Still, on the whole, Carthage held Sicily. In the 
year 264 b.c., the young king of Syracuse, Hiero, found himself 
succeeding to the dominion of only a strip of country between 
Tauromeniuin and Camarina ; the rest was Carthaginian. Yet not 
all the rest ; for the promontory which looked out toward the 
Italian coast was in the possession of some Campanian mercenaries, 
who, returning home on the death of Agathocles (289 b.c.), bethought 
themselves to seize the city of Messana from its Greek inhabitants, 
and to live under the title of the children of Mars (Mamertini) as 
an independent community of robbers. This town of Messana was 
the spark which fired the train. Attacked, as they deserved to be 
attacked, by Carthaginians and Syracusans, these “children of 
Mars ” appealed to the other children of Mars, the Romans. 

What issues hung on the debate which arose from this appeal 
in the Boman Curia, not the wisest man there could dream. The 
majority of the Senate, the most consistent chamber that ever 
governed a state, would have rejected this cry of the robbers, for 
they had but the other day beheaded the three hundred mutineers 
who had done in Rhegium what the Mamertines had done in 
War declared Messana. But the consuls, eager for war, turned 
carnage, f° comitia, of the centuries, which alone had 
1B64B.0. the constitutional right of deciding such a ques- 
tion. And the people, dazzled with the prospect of booty, driven 
too perhaps by their destiny, which already was inarticulately 
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stirring Homan minds, voted for war. The Carthaginians must 
have been taken by surprise, else the consul, Appius Claudius, 
would not so easily have crossed the Straits of Messana and ejected 
..their garrison from the robber-town (264 b.c.). The first campaign 
was so successful that next year (263 b.c,), when the two consuls, 
M\ Valerius and M\ Ofcacilius, appeared with 35,000 men, Hiero, 
with sound political instinct, deserted the Carthaginians, and even 
thought it worth while to pay two hundred talents to buy the 
right of serving Home, which he faithfully did until his death, 
fifty years later. 

The Carthaginian forces were concentrated in Agrigentum, and 
when, after a seven months’ siege, the two consuls for the year 262 b.c. 
took the town and sold twenty-five thousand freemen 
into slavery, it dawned on the Roman people that 
nothing short of the complete ejection of the Carthaginians from 
the island could satisfy their reasonable desires. Butin order to 
hold an island in the teeth of the Queen of the Seas a fleet was 
necessary ; not only such a fleet of three-decked vessels as could be 
collected from the ports of Etruria and Campania, but a fleet of 
calibre to meet the great quinqueremes of Carthage, and equipped 
with a marine equal to the Phoenicians. Here was a task for the 
Buovirl Favales, the Roman board of admiralty, which had 
lapsed into a veritable “ circumlocution office ” for many years 
past. But the will of the Homan people could work creation of 
miracles. Within sixty days, says Polybius, the wood a fleet * 
was felled and wrought into one hundred quinqueremes, on the 
model of a Carthaginian hulk wrecked on the Bruttian coast, and 
into twenty triremes ; and the rowers who had practised their 
movements on tiers of stages, made for the purpose on the shore, 
were ready to put to sea. 

It was a strange beginning of a naval supremacy, and the 
patrician consul, On. Cornelius Scipio, quickly lost the squadron 
committed to his care, and earned for himself the 
surname of “ The Ass.” But the plebeian consul, CL C ' 

Duilius, conceived a marvellous device; on every ship he placed a 
suspended drawbridge, one end of which was fastened by a great 
hinge to a mast twelve feet from the deck, and the other end, 
furnished with a great iron spike, was drawn up by a rope and 
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pulley, and fastened to a higher point in the mast. And with 
these ravens (com), as they were called, he met the one hundred 
The f(rwt S ea and thirty Carthaginian ships on the Sicilian coast 
&t Mylar, '-met them and grappled them; so soon as 
?60B.c. the bridges fell and the spikes were driven into the 
enemies’ decks, tho legionaries boarded and easily mastered the 
crews in a hand-to-hand fight* 

For many years the Columna Kostrata stood in the Roman 
Forum, close to the tribune’s rostra, to remind the citizens how 
the brave plebeian consul swooped upon the quinqneremes of 
Carthage, 

Hannibas, son of Cisco, who was defeated at Agrigentum and at 
Mylce, was crucified by his own soldiers ; if he had not been 
crucified by them he probably would have experienced the same 
fate at the stem mandate of the Hundred, It was the way they 
always treated unsuccessful generals in Carthage, a striking con- 
contrast trasfc to the noble forbearance of the Romans to their 
BomansTnd defeated leaders ; but the Carthaginians were Semitic, 
Carthastfnians.and they worshipped the god of cruelty, Baal-Moloch, 
and it was not uncommon for them to offer to their deity two 
hundred beautiful children, born of their noblest and best. This 
contrast should be always borne in mind. 

But we now meet with the first of those able generals, whom the 
Carthaginian system developed. The Romans following their old 
Hamiiear custom annua ^ consulships, every year two fresh 
leaders had to confront the continuous policy of the 
single leader of the enemy. Ham Hear was in command at Panor- 
mus ; no Roman force was able to meet him. 

The year of the battle of Ecnomus gave a new turn to the war. 
In that great battle 330 Roman ships and 350 Carthaginian ships, 
Ecnomus, with a gross total of 300,000 men on board, met* to 
$56B.c. decide whether a Roman armament should cross to 
Africa. The terrible corvi utterly frustrated the naval skill of 
llamilcar and Hanno. Only a few of the Carthaginian ships 
The Homans escaped. The consuls, L. Manlius Yulso and M. 
invade Africa. Atilius Regulus, landed at Clypea on the Hermean 
Promontory, to do again the work of Agathocles, or worse. 

It was the weakness of the Carthaginian state that it could never 
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.ibiiiuime us subjects. The Libyans, though mingled in marriage 
'Vi i the Ihcenieians, remained unabsorbed and untrustworthy, 
thus every subject town, instead of being like a Latin colony a 
garrison oi all the country-side, had to be dismantled or it would 

!; e dan S™ In a ^ '«**» the Homan arms had reduced, 
ifc was said, four hundred towns on African soil. But now the 
routine of the Homan service called Manlius home, and Remilus 
was left with fifteen thousand foot and five hundred horse to conquer 
<. arihage. Still the plebeian consul swept the arnvv of Hamilcar 
! 10111 th ° Mul speared before the city gate with terms much 
harder than were demanded fifteen years later when the peace was 
finally made. But he paid terribly for his pitiless insolence. 
Aanthippus, a Lacediemonian mercenary, taught the 
Carthaginians how to boat the Homan army by the SS6B,C ' 
use of their elephants and the Kumidian cavalry. Eegulus was 
forced to surrender with six hundred men ; and of the whole army 
only two thousand escaped to Clypea. We tremble to think of the 
ofiermgs to the brazen image of Moloch. But Neptune demanded 
offerings too from the Homans who had hitherto conquered in his 
element. They had sent three hundred and forty ships to brino- 
home the remnant from Clypea ; but rounding the bluff promontory 
of Pachynum the fleet was wrecked by a fell storm, ^sorneets 
• me flunks with awe of the calm strength of the by tempests. 
Senate, which at once fitted out another armament to make a 
descent on Panormus. Scipio the “Ass” (consul a second time 

BX: J '' ,ndlcated hls fair with A. Atilius, his plebeian 

colleague, 1« captured the ancient Carthaginian stronghold. But 
next year (253 b.c.) the new fleet was wrecked on the Italian shore 
near Cape 1 all minis. The courage even of the Homan Senate was • 
tor the moment dashed. 

But two years after, another Homan fleet is on the seas and 
ready for the blockade of Lily bamm. And L. Ctecilins Metellus won 
a gieafc battle and captured one hundred and twenty 
elephants under the walls of Panormus. The great S 
beasts were led in triumph up the Sacred Way, and Panormus * 
coins of the Ciecilii still survive with an elephant on the obverse 
.side. Both states were getting weary of the war, and Regulus, the 
typical Homan hero, who pined for his barren Tnsculan farm more 
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than for all tho honours of ofhcc, came from his Carthaginian prison 
to negotiate at least an exchange of prisoners; and tore himself 
Th tale of away from his weeping family, so sang the Roman 
Kejyuius. poets, having urged the Senate not to exchange strong 
men for him old and useless, to suffer a cruel death in a spiked tun 
at the hands of his ruthless foes, a cruel death for which his wife 
took a like vengeance on two nohle Carthaginian prisoners. The 
tale may not be true, hut it is very characteristic. 

No peace was made, and for ten years the Roman armies besieged 
Lilybfeum ; Hannibal the Rhodian ran the blockade until he was 
sie e of captured. The haughty P. Claudius made the sacred 
Xiiiybseum, chickens “ drink if they would not eat,” and for his 
251—241 b.c. awful impiety su ffe r ed a great defeat in the harbour 

of Drepanum. A third great fleet in 249 b.c., bringing eight 
hundred corn-ships to the besieging army, was utterly destroyed 
by the storms of Cape Pachynum, “ not a plank of them remaining 
which could be used again,” says Polybius. 

In the seventeenth year of the war, the fourth of the siege, the 
Hundred of Carthage appointed to the command, though they gave 
him little support in it, one of the greatest men of anti- 
HamUcar quify,® Hamilcar Barca. His first name, like so many 
Barca * Carthaginian names, is a compound of Melcarth, the 
Phoenician deity whom the Greeks identified with Heracles; his 
second name signifies ligh tning. F or three y ears he maintained him- 
self and his army on the inaccessible peak of Erete, overhanging the 
Homan garrison at Panormus ; then he stormed Mount Eryx, which 
i ho Homan Junius had occupied, and for two more years held his own. 
deserted by the home government. It is the fatal flaw of an 
aristocratic government to eye with oblique suspicion a truly great 
mail. i"?;-:: 

At length the Homans fitted out their last fleet in this war, 
victory of and C. Lutatius Catulus destroyed the Carthaginian 
th iSSfi aU nava * force afe -3Egatian Islands, facing Lilybauim. 

242 b.c! Xext year the Senate was able to dictate the terms 
<f peace. The strain on the republic had been enormous. 
Between 252 and 247 b.c. the census shows a decline from 

2 This young Hamilcar (father of Hannibal) is distinct from the other 
Hamilcar mentioned on the preceding page. 
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*“«“ t0 251,222; the Itomau as, or pound weight of 
coppei, had sunk to two ounces In the scarcity of metal; the last 

cttizei, R?T Cq i>P r? by the patri0ti0 sacrifice of private 
nf, ^ B Jnpitcr Capitolinus had vanquished Baal-Moloch. 

. 'i r S ! m f SL ' d .“ Cartha « e were (1) a war indemnity of 
00 talents to be paid in ten years; (2) the restoration of Roman 
pi isoners ; (3) to abstain from interfering with Hiero, T of 
the Roman ally, and to evacuate Sicily. peace 

Sicily thus came under the protectorate of Rome, and soon after 

, 16 COn ° as ' on °f * ie l jeace > Sardinia, by a somewhat surreptitious 
movement, was brought into a similar condiiion. These were the 
hrst Roman dependencies beyond the seas, and a new Tha „ „ t 
era is opening for the republic. The change is wovS. 
marked by the creation oi a. pmtor yeregrlnus to relieve the pmior 

Z^nfZ i! l. arge e T S ° f jUdickl bl,siness M began to arise 

t of the iclation of Roman citizens with foreigners. In 227 b c 

two additional printers were created to servo as the annual’ 
governors of the provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, though up to 212 
b.c. the kingdom of the faithful ally, Hiero, was maintained in 
nonunai independence ; and it was not till a century later (132 b c.) 

m ,° f th ° f “ rioh aud country 

" p settIed on a c ^ar basis by the lex liupilia. 

Hnw! )‘ Was apenlous career on which the state was launched 
How could a citizen army, how could annual magistrates serve at 
the confines of the world ? How could the murmur of he Zvd 

distant provinces? And when the Carthaginians 3ld 

from Sicily, these questions were already implicitly answered • the 
citizen army must become a mercenary army; the annual consul 
must become a perpetual imperator; the voice of -the tribes must 
be silent before the wisdom of the Senate, until the word of a 
tear supersedes them both. But all this was not vet - L th* 

. p z n „‘, “/?'”. o ; Hopo (%s> ™ 

r ‘* mk - 

ultimate number of thirty-five. 3 

a See p. 44 


CHAPTER X. 

CONFLICTS IN THE FIELD AND IN THE FORUM BETWEEN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND PUNIC WARS. 

Each of tlie two great states, which, had thus terminated their first 
struggle for supremacy, had its own home difficulties to settle. 

And the settlement in each case illustrates how decided 
Th ofthe n5r by this time was the superiority of Rome. The ex- 
Carthaginians. } iaus t e <l Carthaginian treasury was unable to pay the 
mercenaries who came home from Sicily; whereupon they rose 
in revolt under the leadership of a Campanian named Spending 
Thousands of the discontented subjects of the haughty city joined 
their ranks ; and when unconquered Hamilcar Barca was com- 
missioned by the government to repress them, the leaders de- 
term inedto cut off all possibility of surrender by murdering and 
mutilating their Carthaginian prisoners. It thus became a “ truceless 
war,” and even Hamilcar’s military genius only achieved a victory 
by mixing some Punic cunning, with his strategy. 
In three years the revolt was stamped out, but it 
showed how little the strongly welded Roman state had to fear 
from the ill-compacted and untrustworthy forces of Carthage. 
Rome could afford to be generous, and she actually did check the 
privateers which ran the Carthaginian blockade to carry supplies 
to the rebels; but Rome’s imperial destiny, Which more and more 
overshadowed her, could not admit generosity to a rival ; she made 
the revolt of some Carthaginian mercenaries in Sardinia an excuse 
for conquering and annexing that great island, with its sinister 
inhabitants, who now began to fill the Roman slave market. A 
remonstrance from Carthage was treated as a casus belli, an excuse 
to tear 1200 talents more from the impoverished city. But 



this arrogance of brute force entailed on Home a terrible punish- 
ment, for it kindled in the breast of Hamilcar an inex~ How Haunibal 
tiuguishable hatred of the ruthless power— a hatred learnt to Bate 
which lie enjoined as a religion upon his nine-year ' Bome ’ 
old son by the smoking altar of the gods. And thus from this act 
of unprincipled lust of empire, which only entailed a long series of 
harassing wars with the indomitable troglodytes of Sardinia, and 
brought crowds of demoralizing slaves to eat out the Italian yeoman, 
sprang that scourge of Italy, Rome’s greatest opponent, incom- 
parable Hannibal. 

The difficulties which Rome had to face were only less formidable 
than the mercenary war because her constitution and organization 
were so infinitely superior to the Carthaginian. The Roman 
great mountain ridge which forms the Italian penin- tr ^aiua in 
sula is separated from the Alpine chain by an allu- cisaipina. 
vial plain, the valley of the Po. This plain Polybius calls a 
triangle; roughly* speaking he is right. Turin, under Mount 
Cenis, is the apex, and the two receding chains of the Alps and 
the Apennines, each about two hundred miles long, form the 
two sides, terminated by the base, the coast of the Adriatic gulf, 
at the two points, Venice and Ravenna. This plain was at the 
time when Pyrrhus left Italy cultivated by Celtic nations, not so 
civilized as the Romans, but far advanced from barbarism. Since 
the great victory over the Senonian Gauls at the Vadimonian 
Lake (283 b.c.) and the establishment of the colony of Sena the 
Romans had not been disturbed by their dreaded neighbours. 
Possibly service in the Carthaginian ranks had occupied their 
minds and given them opportunities of striking blows at the 
Roman power. But now an army of the Boian Gauls made an 
.assault on the colony of Ariminum (238 B.c.), and it became 
necessary to make some provision to secure the northern frontier 
of the Roman state. 

This brings us back to the struggles in the Forum, which have 
been silent during the long war with Carthage. The 232 b . c . 
tribune. of the plebs, C. Flaminius, proposed that the c. Piaminius. 
Picentine country, which had since the extermination of the 
Senones been merely occupied by rich possessors, 1 should be 
1 Page 20. 
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assigned in small lots to Roman veterans, who would thus be 
rewarded for their services to the state, and at the same time 
act as a garrison against the neighbouring Boh. It was a painful 
foreshadowing of coming discords that, the senatorial interest 
resisted this proposal, and Flaminius bad to fall back on the 
provisions of the Publilian law (339 b.c.), which enabled him to 
carry his measure through the comitia tnbuta irrespective of the 
Senate. This was the beginning of a policy which culminated a 
hundred years later in the revolution of the Gracchi (133 b.c.). At 
present, however, reforms, even if they strained the constitution, 
could be carried without revolution. Picenum was filled with 
Roman settlers. Furthermore, Flaminius, acting in the spirit of 
the democratic party, made the great road which bore his name, 
from the Porta Ratumena across the mountains to the outpost of 
Arimmum. This road, together with the corresponding Appiati 
Road to Brundisium, marked the complete centralization of the 
peninsular government in Rome. 

An event hardly less ominous than the collision between the 
tribune and the Senate occurred in the following year (231 b.c;.) : 
Sp. Carvillius divorced his wife. Such a thing had never occurred 
before in Rome. 2 The decline in the sanctity of the home is, 
though historians do not notice it, more serious than many lost 
battlefields. 

But now that Rome had obtained a footing along the Adriatic 
she could not view with indifference the proceedings of the robber 

The first which bad formed itself on the opposite coast 

Illyrian war, of lllyricum. The piratical navies of Queen Teuta, 
229- 228 b.c. comman( j e( i by the Greek Demetrius of Pharos, not 
only swept the shores and islands of Greece, hut threatened 
Ariminum, Sena, and Firmum. Roman ambassadors, G. and L. 
Coruncanus, came to Scodra in 229 b.c., with an imperious demand 
that the queen should repress her dangerous subjects ; she replied 
by secretly assassinating one of the sacred legates. Then a Roman 
fleet from the north, and a Roman arpiy from Brundisium, were 
despatched against the hardy state. And the same year Fulvius, 
the consul, returned victorious ; no Illyrian ship was to sail south of, 
Lisstis, i.e. to leave Illyrian waters. His colleague, Postumius, 

2 The statement is not beyond question $ but the beginning of decline is. 
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remained daring the winter, and posed as the liberator of Greece. 
Embassies from Athens and Corinth arrived full of effusive gratitude. 
And in one sense the Roman arras did liberate wherever they 
penetrated: they liberated from anarchy and robbery ’contact with 
and disorder ; but they liberated also from the op- Hellas, 
pressive burden of freedom. Thus Rome had sailed across to the 
Hellenic world, as she had already sailed to the Phoenician world, 
victoriously. 

Much, however, was to be done at home before either Greece or 
Africa could be conquered. The Gauls were astir again. Led by 
the Boii, and helped by the naked Gsesates from beyond the Alps, 
they were breathing vengeance for the settlements in Picenum. 
Those were days of terror in Rome at the beginning of the year 
225 b.c. The glorious day of Sentinum and the joy of b c 
the Yadimonian Lake had not effaced the awful 
memories of the Allia. Men thought they heard the loud -war- 
cry of the light-haired Gaul in the Forum — even the images of the 
gods broke into a cold sweat. And did not the dark runes of the 
Sibylline books say that “ Roman soil must be possessed by Gauls 
and Greeks ” ? In the horror of dread, they did what Human 
had not been done in Rome since the fabled days sacrifices in 
when Heracles in the time of Evander abolished B,ome ' 
human sacrifices — they imitated the worshippers of Baal-Molocb. 
To fulfil the letter of the doom a Gaulish man and woman and a 
Greek man and woman were buried alive in the Forum Boariura. 
And yet there was little to fear, for according to Polybius there 
were 700,000 foot and 70,000 horse ready to answer to the 
Roman levy. But now the news came that 50,000 Gallic swords- 
men and 20,000 charioteers and horsemen were on the march for 
Rome. Suddenly they appeared at Clusium. The Roman legions 
gave way before them; but soon the consul L. JEmilius from the 
south, and the consul C. Atilius Regulus from the north, landing 
at Pisa from Sardinia, closed in upon them and annihilated them 
at Telamon on the Etrurian coast. In the battle » _ , 

Defeat of the 

fought the senator Q. Fabius Pictor, Rome’s first his- Gauls at 
torian. Then, turn years later (223 b.c.) the plebeian Telanion * 
champion 0. Flamini us, now consul, smote the Insubrians and took 
Milan (Mediolanum), and colonies were planted in Cremona and 
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Placentia; Thus the force of the Gauls was broken before Han- 
nibal came. Only the Ligurians in the mountains round Genoa 
scowled defiance. The Oenomani, in the east part of what now 
is Lombardy, and the Yeneti, at the base of the triangle, entered 
into a compact of alliance with the conquering power. It was in 
this Avar that the consul M. Claudius Marcellus (222 b.c.) slew 
with his own hand the Insubriaa chieftain Yiridomarus, and offered 
Third spoiia the third and the last spolia opima 3 to Jupiter 
opima. Ferefcrius* The old order was changing, but Mar- 
ecllus still links us with Cossus and Romulus. 

Three years later (219 b.c.) L. iEmilius Paullus crushed De- 
metrius of Pharos, and so settled the possible disturbances from 
second the East ; for now the greatest peril Rome ever had 
iiynaa war. ^ p ace was gathering in the West, where the great 
Haimlcar Barca, nursing Iris fierce wrath, had slowly formed a 
now Carthage and a new Carthaginian army and empire, and dying 
(228 B.c.), had transmitted them, through his son-in-law Hasdrubal 
•to his greater son Hannibal, who at the age of twenty-six (221 
b.c.) was chafing at the head of a great army in Spain, burning 
to accomplish the vow he made at the altar seventeen years before. 
So it was in Spain. In Rome Flatninius, the censor (220 B.c.), was 
rearing his great circus on the Campus Marti us for the plebeian 
games, and confining the freed-men to the four city tribes. 

3 The name given to the spoils taken in personal conflict by a Roman 
general from the general of the enemy v. p* 28. 
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First Period . — From Si tg uni-uni to Canno; (218*216 B.c.), 

The second Panic war is sometimes called the Hanuibalie War, 
and this name is very appropriate, for it was the religious hate 
of Hannibal which caused it, the military genius of 219-202 b.c. 
Hannibal that conducted it, and the withdrawal of iIannibaI * 
Hannibal from Italy that endel it. The Carthaginian government 
has often been blamed for not supporting Hamilcar and Hannibal 
in their brilliant struggles against Rome ; but it must be remem- 
bered that this lion’s brood, the Barcine family, was out of harmony 
with the traditional policy of the Phoenician race. It had no sym- 
pathy with the commercial spirit which Was content to make Tyre 
a mere merchant city holding aloof from the politics of Asia, which 
chose the site of Carthage and founded Grades and Tartessus simply 
to make a trading highway through the Mediterranean without a 
thought of empire. As little were Hamilcar and his sons inclined 
for those quiet agricultural pursuits which had turned the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunes and Utica into a rich garden, and had produced 
Mago’s great treatise, the only literary work which the practical 
Roman Senate ever patronized, the most complete agricultural 
manual of the ancient world. It was quite another spirit which 
stirred in the blood of the Barcids. Himilco, who held Lilybmum 
for nine years; Carihalo, who met the Homan fleet at Camarina; 
and a dozen more, were good generals, better than any Rome could 
produce in that era, and faithful servants of the Hundred ; but in 
Hamilcar there was a latent element of imperialism. He had the 
art— an art he transmitted to Hannibal— of binding to himself the 
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mercenary armies of the state by a close personal tic which was 
proof against all temptation. It was the art which afterwards 
raised Ofesor. to his monarchical position in Rome. We must 
pardon the Carthaginian oligarchy if they viewed it with a lurk- 

apparently from 
We may well 
s a strong peace party, 
ig after an imperial position so Ion* as 


ing suspicion even in men so honourable so free 
all treacherous intent as Hamilcar and his son. 
believe that in Carthage there was alway 

which had little hankerin^ ^ 

the merchant ships might pass freely from Soloeis and Gades on 
the Atlantic to Antioch in Syria. And, while we stand dazzled 
before the lightning brilliance of Hannibal, we must not forget that 
he brought ruin on his country, that but for him Carthage mi«-ht 
have retained her commercial importance, as Massilia did, even 
when the Roman eagles flew unopposed from one end of the sea to 
the other. Such a quiet consummation was not to be. After 
Hannibal the conviction was wrought into the Roman conscious- 
ness and expressed in the harsh voice of Cato that the city which 
had produced such a foe must be destroyed. We could hardly 
expect in Rome the fine discrimination to distinguish between 
Carthage and the Barcids. 

While Rome was facing the Gauls and the Illyrians, Hamilcar 

without support or hindrance from Carthage, had welded the volatile 
Xbenan ■tabes into something like a compact state, and the prudent 
Senate had even struck a treaty with his successor Hasdrubal as 
with an independent power, binding him not to cross the Ebro, and 
satruutum. § aara ate e ing the independence of one town south of 

that limit. This was Saguntum, which seems to have 

claimed alliance with the Romans as the protectors of the Hellenic 

b ITh 1 \ h r ed itSdf t0 h ° a COl °£ Zakynthos! 

But m Hannibal’s young heart there burnt a fire which would 

s nivel up treaties and all other obstacles between him and the 

£r ~1 ? atC fl ^ yea '! aftGr th ° ai '“r M <*osen Wm u 

their gcneial he flung down the gauntlet to the Roman people by 
aUackmg Saguntum (219 n.c.), and with a fine irony sent the 
ambassadors who came with a remonstrance to the Cartluwinian 

Krrf ,7 th f “ »«“**«* ** eight months of 

on tt i 16 7“’ atld the alHeS of Rome 1®“ heroicallv 
1 K ' re th °y made for themselves in the market-»W 
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holocaust to bo imitated, two generations later under strangely 
altered circumstances by the last of the Carthaginians on the 
summit of their Byrsa. The booty of the town was sent to 
Carthage, and judiciously distributed among the opponents of the 
Barcine faction ; and thus when the Roman embassy came to 
Carthage for satisfaction the peace party was tongue-tied. 

Q. Fahius the chief of the embassy gathered up his toga as he 
stood in the Carthaginian Senate and said, “I hold here peace and 
war; choose which you will.” Hanno and the peace 
party were cowed by the supporters of Hannibal, and 
threw the choice on Fabius. The Roman patrician 
replied, “ Let it he war.” The Roman patrician, 
let us observe, for the populace at Rome were as much op- 
posed to this war as they had been inclined to the former war. 
Their special representatives, Duilius and Begulus, 1 had thrown 
a lustre over the struggle which they in their comitia demanded, 
while disgrace had more than once attended the patrician generals, 
Scipio for instance in the first year of the war, and Claudius at 
Drepana. But now the feeling was different. C. Terentius Varro 
could, two years later, distinctly accuse the patricians of involving 
the state in the calamities which ensued. The plebeians had not 
their heart in the struggle, and their representatives C. Flaminius 
and C. Varro met with disaster, while a Fabius and a Cornelius 
(though not without the aid of a plebeian Marcellas) finally 
achieved the victorious result. 

It is clear already that the concord which had been completed 
by the lex Oguhiia 800 b.c., was vanishing in a new conflict. 
This division of opinion in Rome is a straw which marks the set of 
the tide. The issue is no longer between patrician and plebeian, 
but between senatorial and popular factions. The The new 
year of the opening of the second Punic war (218 b.c.) parties, 
is the year also of the lex Cla udia, by which a senator was forbidden 
to possess a merchant vessel; and thus the Senator ius Or do was 
defined and emphasized as a new aristocracy separated from the 
trading and handicraft interests. 

And this new conflict is much more bitter than the old. How 

1 Not to mention the praetor Q. Valerius, who commanded in place of 
Cat ulus at the JEgatian Isles. 
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for the first time we find the factions of the Forum paralyzing the 
action of armies in the field. The days of regretful secessions and 
of noble compromises are past, and the breach is widening which 
in less than a century will portend civil war. 

But for the present whether a Fabius or a Flaminius were to 
blame could scarcely be matter for inquiry. The die was cast. 
Hannibal's Hannibal, in his winter quarters at Hew Carthage, was 
preparations, b llS y w ith preparations': — Libyan garrisons brought to 
Spain, Spanish garrisons sent to Africa, and his brother Hasdruba! 
entrusted with the command when he shall have departed; swift- 
ships crossing the wintry sea between the Spanish and Ligurian 
coast, carrying entreaties from Gallic chieftains, promises from the 
Punic general ; relations even established with Antigonus, King of 
Macedonia, who looked with no friendly eye on the “ liberators of 
Greece ” ; the borne government excited by magnificent visions 
of expected conquest and above all soothed with the bribes. 
Home did not yet know what Hannibal was, but it was no time 
for brawling in the Forum or quarrelling in the Curia. Til). 
Sempronius, the plebeian consul (213 b.c.), was sent with two 
legions to Bicily with orders to cross over to Carthage and strike 
a blow at the heart of the enemy, while the patrician consul, 
P. Cornelius Bcipio, was commissioned with a fleet of sixty ships 
and two legions to make his way quietly to Spain, and see 
that the lawless youth at the head of affairs in Hew Carthage 
should not violate the treaty which confined him to the limits of 
the Ebro. ' 

It was like a thunderclap when Bcipio, touching at Marseilles, 
Marches for llearc ^ ^ iafc the youth of twenty-nine was already far 
beyond the Ebro, had even crossed the Pyrennees, and 
was in full career for Italy. 

But why, we ask, had Hannibal determined to make for Italy by 
land, instead of by sea, the Phoenician element ? This, like many 
Why h© °^ ier movements of that extraordinary genius, 3ms 

did not go excited the criticism of the historians ever since. In 
by sea. ^ present instance his reasons are not very hard to 

guess. Since the battle of the iEgatian Isles, the Carthaginians 
had lost their confidence in their naval skill ; further, Hannibal 
had nil bis life Iron engaged in training an army of land forces: 
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but the determining consideration would be the surprise it would 
create in the Romans to find that they were not inaccessible 
from the north, and the terror which might be inspired by the 
thought of the gathering hordes of their ancient enemies, the Gauls. 
Then the messengers of the Insubrians had assured him that the 
Alps were by no means impassable if he came early in the summer ; 
and that he should receive plentiful support on the other side. Thus 
his resolution was taken, and with 90,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and 
37 elephants, ho started on his perilous venture. But before lie had 
reached the Rhone he had sent back 10,000 who were faint-hearted, 
and had dropped 10,000 more, with 1000 horse, to crosses tue 
hold his line of communication with Spain. At a point 3 Rhoae ‘ % 
“four days journey from the sea,” he threw his forces over the river 
in the face of a hostile army of the natives, adopting one of those 
tactical ruses which distinguished his method of warfare. Hanno 
was sent with a select troop to cross the river higher up and take 
the enemy in the rear. At a signal from Hanno the main body of 
the army began to cross in boats; down rushed the barbarians to 
the brink, but to their horror their camp burst into fiames behind 
them, and the invaders rushed upon them out of the fiames. Attacked 
before and behind they fled. Scipio’s light cavalry reported to 
him that the enemy was across the Rhone, and foreseeing what 
would happen lie hastened back to Pisa, crossed the Apennines 
and took up his station at Placentia, to face Hannibal if he should 
ever break through the passes of the Alps. But so little was this to 
be expected, that the main body of the consular army continued 
their journey to Spain, led by the consul’s brother, Cnanus. The 
Scipios had yet to learn that Hannibal was not to be treated like 
other men, and above all that the mechanical fulfilment of 
senatorial orders must be superseded by the promptness and daring 
of a genuine master of war, if Hannibal was to be beaten in the 
'field. , . 

We have now to follow Hannibal in that great achievement 
which has fixed upon him the wondering eyes of crosses the 
seventy generations of men, the passage of the Alps Alps, 
with his army. After a skirmish between Scipio’s detachment of 
horse, and a handful of Hannibal's Numidian cavalry, in which 
- Probably near Orange, 
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the Romans found an omen of an easy victory, Hannibal led his 
army for four days up the Rhone valley, to the junction of that 
river with the Isere; crossing this stream he still marched north- 
wards to Vienne, and then diplomatically making his way through 
the semi-hostile tribes he struck eastwards, and ten days after 
leaving the Isere he stood before the first low outwork of the 
t gigantic Alps, the Mont du Chat (4000 feet high). The pass 

was occupied by the natives who disputed his passage; but 
again he tried successfully one of his innumerable tactical ruses ; 
he lit his camp fires, and the enemy withdrew thinking he was 
settled for the night, and then he gave the word “forward.” 
Nob without loss his army with their sumpter beasts and bag- 
gage and the unwieldy elephants effected the crossing. But 
the first ridge left behind, they were now in the upper valley 
of* the Isere and following the course of the river they marched 
for three days unmolested and even welcomed by the people. 

. In the heart of the Crraian Alps, entering the defile 

xne pass or 

the mttie st. which led them up to the pass of Little St. Bernard, 3 
Bernard. g^^enly perceived showers of great stones and 

boulders come thundering down from the ridges on either hand; 
the treacherous mountaineers had passed from friends into foes. 
The “White Rock” may still be seen where Hannibal drew back 
his men to escape the danger; the cavalry pressed forward and 
secured the head of the pass. They were nine days of terrible 
danger and suffering for the sons of the desert, and the beasts of the 
desert, strangers to snow and ice ; but the greater part of the army 
had made its way up the seven thousand feet of steep ascent, ami 
now halted for stragglers to come in. But no stragglers came ; they 
had either fallen under the pitiless avalanches or the still more pitiless 
missiles of the barbarians. 

It needed all the enthusiasm of HannibaFs unflagging passion to 
nerve his despondent troops to face the dangers which yet awaited 
He encou- them. He pointed down the track which would bring 
raeres his men. them into the Val d’Aoste, and picturing to them the 
broad plains of the Po, he told them that friends were waiting there 
for their arrival ; and by a striking metaphor which has lived in 

a Xiebuhr, Arnold, Mommsen, and Ihne, all prefer this to the Moat 
Cenis Pass which seems to be the only alternative. 
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history, and makes us almost fancy we hear his voice as he stood 
there under the mighty shadow of Mont Blanc, “Ye are on the 
Acropolis of Italy,” he cried; “ yonder is Borne.” But what a 
descent that was down the slippery sides of Italy’s Acropolis I A 
glacier seems then to have existed in the pass which leads from 
the Little St. Bernard to the bed of the Bora Baltea ; besides, the 
October snow began to fall. Slipping and stumbling, falling 
through thin snow crusts into crevasses, the ever-diminishing host 
struggled downwards, until, in the gorge below La Tuile, when at 
last they had reached the Valley of Aosta, they were suddenly 
horrified by the discovery that a landslip had carried away three 
hundred yards of the track, and a projecting crag seemed utterly to 
block the way. The fictions of poets, not content with the actual 
splendour of this great military feat, represented that Hannibal 
softened the rock by fire, and split it with vinegar. 4 But the more 
matter-of-fact Polybius aptly describes that unlovely valley as 
“ treeless and bare.” It is more likely that Hannibal’s half-frozen 
soldiers ate their meat uncooked and ungarnished, than that faggots 
and gallons of vinegar were at hand for removing the obstacle. 
But what is more wonderful than fiction is fact : in three clays the 
sappers had reconstructed the way ; and in three more days the 
eyes of the famished men and beasts — the men not very different 
from beasts to look at, if Polybius may be believed — were gladdened 
by the autumnal tints of the rich foliage, and the yellow corn, and 
the hospitable inns of the plain of the Po. 

But when, among tbe friendly Salassi, the muster-roll was called, 
with a view of chastising the hostile Taurini (Turin) who held the 
gate of the Mont Cenis Pass, it was found that of the host which 
set out from ISTew Carthage only 20,000 foot and 6000 The enormous 
horse remained. And with these Hannibal must losses, 
face the teeming armies of his enemies, who in the recent war with 
the Insubrians had appeared in the field 120,000 strong, and had 
the 700,000 grown men of Italy to recruit from. 5 But Hannibal 
was Hannibal, and wherever there were men, he could draw around 


5 lime, ii. ? Appendix, calculates that the available fighting men in Italy 
Konmns and allies, were about a million, the free population nine millions 
in the year 218 is.e. See Polybius, ii» £M. 
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him and retain an army by the magic of his person; and' the only 
thing winch really hindered his great purpose was that the men of 
Italy had by the iron will of the city at its head become Romans 
first and men afterwards. 

Five months had elapsed since Hannibal left New Carthage* 
and but for the rapidity and success of his movements, Tib. Sem- 
pronius might have repeated the feat of Agathocles and of 
Kegulus. Having beaten the Carthaginian fleet off their old strong- 
hold of Lilybseum, and annexed the eastern outpost of the Punic 
Empire, the island of Malta, he was preparing for his descent on 
Africa, when the awful news that Hannibal was this side the Alps 
was brought to him. He had nothing for it but to obey the 
command of the Senate, and sending his fleet to Ariminum to 
bid his troops march thither by the Appian and Flaminian roads. 
But long before they reached the rendezvous, Hannibal had met 
Battle on the Scipio on the river Ticinus. Before the battle the 

Ticinus. Carthaginian army had been so downcast that their 
general had set some of the captive Taurini to fight each other 
with the promise of liberty for the victors, in order to show Low 
brave men prefer death to slavery. After this first battle his 
troops never lost their proud self-confidence while they were on 
Italian soil. No Roman army could terrify them while Hannibal 
was at their head. The arm which won the battle was the 
The Humidian Numidian horse. More like the fabled Centaurs than 
horse. human beings, these sons of the desert rode their 
African barbs without saddle or bridle, a shield of elephant’s hide 
on the left arm, the weapon in the right hand, a lion’s skin flung 
over the shoulder their only raiment by day their only couch by 
night. They would break upon the enemy like a deluge, or in little 
groups of two or three, like a pitiless sleet, and long before the 
legionary could touch them with the sword, they had Wheeled and 
were scudding away to form and reform in ever- varying combinations. 
The Romans were always deficient in horse, the complement to the 
legion of 4200 men was only 800 cavalry. 0 But horse like the 
Numidians were to them as discomposing as the needle-guns were 
to the Austrians in the Prussio-Austrian war of 1866. On the 

6 The corresponding legion of Socii, however, contained twice as many 
horsemen. ^ 
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Tirinus the consul P. Scipio was wounded, and would have perished 
but for the courage of his son, who had but just donned the toga 
virilis (ix» was seventeen years of age), a boy who was to live to 
conquer at Zama even the terrible Hannibal. 

The Romans fell back on their stronghold, Placentia, placing 
the Po between them and the winged FTumidians ; but the general 
who crossed the Rhone in the face of the Gauls contrived to 
cross the Po though Scipio had cut the bridge and to camp six 
miles south, of the colony. The Gallic waves rolled again over 

| , Ij Jr to Placentia 
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PLAN OP THE BATTLE OF TREBIA (218 B.C.). 

the Transpadane country, and beat against the one rook which 
was not submerged, Cremona. For all the Gauls from the 
Ligurians to the Boii joined Hannibal; the Boii came bringing 
the Roman commissioners who had just arrived at Mutina to 
parcel out their land. A troop of Gauls even deserted from the 
Roman army, their hands red with the blood of their Roman 
officers. Scipio was uneasy on the level ground, and marching 
past the host of Hannibal and across the Trebia, be occupied a 
northern spur of the Apennines, where he was joined by Tib. 
Sempronius from Ariminum, eager for battle, as the consular 
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elections were Hear, and a successor might come and pluck the 
laurels from his grasp. 7 

In the plain east of the Trebia, was a long low marsh grown over 
with tall bulrushes; here Hannibal hid 2000 horse and selected 

Battle Of the foot under his brother Mago. At dawn of a bitter 
Trebia. winter day, a small troop of Numidian horse dashed 
across the swollen stream, and rode up to the Roman camp, where 
ihe united armies of 40,000 had not yet breakfasted. Sempronius 
hoped to cut them off, and in chasing them his men were drawn 
across the stream, which reached their arm-pits. Drenched to the 
skin, and hungry, a wild east wind driving the sleet in their faces, 
they met the fully-prepared Carthaginian infantry ; they fought as 
Romans could fight But the 4000 Roman cavalry broke and 
fled, leaving the flanks of their army exposed, and at the critical 
moment, like some pestilent malaria, Mago and his 2000 rose from 
the marsh, and decided the day by charging the left flank of the 
Roman army. Still 10,000 legionaries fought their way through to 
Placentia. It was a terrible disaster. As the angry stream rolled 
the corpses to the Po, and the brief December day sank in wind 
and tempest, it might seem the darkest hour that could come to 
Rome ; but darker were to follow. 

The news caused no panic in the city. The imperturbable Senate 
sent legions to Sardinia, Sicily, and Tarentum, to keep the de- 

TheBomans pendencies quiet, and ordered sixty quinqueremes to 
under ctereat p c set on the stocks. The new consuls Cn. Ser* 
vilius and C. Flaminius enlisted four new legions, and bade the 
commissariat to open markets at Ariminum and in Etruria; and 
1500 auxiliaries were welcomed from faithful Hiero. We can sym- 
pathize with the terse comment of Polybius : “ Then are Romans, 
as a state and as individuals, most terrible, when they are bestead 
with genuine cause for terror.” They could afford to wait, and 
even in these dark days Cn. Scipio was upholding the honour 
of the republic in Spain, and had recovered all the country north 
of the Ebro. 

Before the spring opened to him the passes of the Apennines 
Hannibal had an opportunity of testing how far he could trust his 
new allies: the Gauls. ' He was able to speak their language, 
r The effects of the annual change of generals should be noticed* 
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and like Haroun Alraschid be would disguise himself and 

min ale freely with the soldiers, bandying speech with- _ 

, . jos . Sow Han ni bal 

them and learning their inner sentiments. There was utilized the 

not much' to reassure him in these vain and fickle Gaui8 ' 
followers, who eared for nothing but plunder; but like all great 
leaders of men, he based his power, not upon abstract general 
principle v but upon personal observation of individuals. Recog- 
nizing that Gaul differed from Numidian, and Iberian from both, 
lie was able to govern all equally well, because he treated none of 
them alike. And even the Gauls, whom he now heard plotting 
against him and planning revolt, he managed so to train that they 
fell into their due place in Iris invincible army, and the observer, 
judging only from the outside, does not distinguish them from the 
other “Carthaginians, ” as his followers are generically called, 
Hannibalians, as it would be more correct to call them. 

At last the spring came, and while the two new consuls watched 
the two roads, by Ariminum and by Fmsulse, Hannibal crossed 
the Apennines to Lucca bv an unfrequented route. 

' ■ 217 JB C 

Nothing now but the fertile Etruscan country lay 
between Hannibal and Rome; nothing but the country and Fla- 
minius, who had taken his station at Arretium, the next j)ost south 
of Fassiil®, on the route which was afterwards known as the 
/Emilio-Cassian Way. But before Hannibal struck this line of 
march he had to pass along the valley of the Arno, Difficulties on 
which was like one great morass, for the floods were the Arno ' 
out. From Lucca to Fiesole is by rail little over twenty miles; 
but it took the Carthaginian army four days and three nights to 
accomplish the distance, plunging through the bogs, sleeping by 
night on the carcasses of the drowned beasts, which succumbed to 
a horrible .disease of the hoofs. The general himself, mounted on 
his one surviving elephant, watching anxiously the Gallic con- 
tingent of his army, which was only kept to its. fidelity by the 
lances of Mago’s horseman in the year, and tortured by oph- 
thalmia which robbed Mm for ever of one eye, needed some in- 
spiration within to urge him forward without losing heart. And, 
indeed, he w r as convinced that he was following the divine 
guidance : before he left Spain he had offered his vow's at Cadiz to 
the god of his father, Melcarth ; and before lie embarked on the 
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present expedition, he had seen in a vision of the night the hand 
of Melcarth, guiding him to Italy; and turning round, as he 
dreamed, contrary to the god’s behest, he had seen the wide plains 
of Italy, devoured, as it were, by a monstrous beast ; and he under- 
stood that so he was to ravage, and plunder and burn the country 
which he hated. 

But at length Fsesuke was reached, and Hannibal set his face 
towards Rome. Flaminius saw to his horror, from the rampart of 
his camp at Arrefcium, the army, verily like “ a vast and monstrous 
beast twined with serpents, 5 ’ 8 devastate the land of his Etrurian 
allies ; but his colleague, Servilius, was still at Ariminum, watching 
for Hannibal! The memory of the Ticinus and the Trebia was 
before his eyes; yet he and his two new legions could not sit 
quietly by and see the M vast and monstrous beast J5 swoop upon 
Rome, When Hannibal had past, there was nothing for Flamming 
to do, so he thought, but to follow. 

But before we march with the consul to his doom by the 
Trasimenian Lake, we must make ourselves better acquainted 

Fia mini us for we shall see him no more. If we look at 

commands him through the eyes of the nobility we shall see 

tine -Romans. cn ]y th e eloquent demagogue who had betrayed the 

Order, who in 232 me, divided the Picentine country against their 
wish, and in .223 b.c. kept their letter forbidding him to fight 
unopened in his toga until he had secured the victory over the 

Insubrian Gauls. If we look at him through the eyes of the 

populace we shall see the vigorous assertor of popular rights and 
the patriot to boot, who marked his censorship not "only by 
building the circus for the plebeians but also by laying the stones 
of the great road which opened up the connection with Gallia 
Transpadana, the country which he was the first Roman consul to 
enter. Thus he symbolizes the increasing-political disunion of the 
state. In the gloom which spread over the city after the news of 
the Trebia, the centuries Insisted on electing the champion of the 
people to the consulship. The nobility were bitterly opposed to 
him. The Roman nobility held in their hand the engine of the 
state religion; and now for the first time it was brought into the 
arena of the party controversies. iC Prodigies” of all kinds 
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followed one another with startling rapidity ; a child of six 
months in the Forum Olitorium cried st Triumph ;■* while in 
the Forum Boarium, a bull ran up the stairs of a house and 
leapt from the window of the third story. Clearly Fiaminius 
ought not to be elected! But he was elected. The consul was 
shockingly regardless not only of prodigies, but even of time- 
honoured rites. With Hannibal in Cisalpine Caul he could not 
wait to celebrate the Fence Latina* on the Alban Mount, as 
the Spartans stopped to keep their festival while Athens met 
the Persian at Marathon. The solemn faces of the religious 
nobility foreboded the anger of the gods ; as for the prodigies, the 
whole college of augurs could scarcely manage to record them, so 
fast were they reported on all hands ; even in the consul’s camp at 
Ariminum, a calf brought to the altar had escaped, and sprinkled 
with blood the bystanders ! 9 

Fiaminius was no match for Hannibal, but who shall tell how 
much the religious minds of the legions at Trasimenus were 
paralyzed by these industriously circulated tales? It would have 
been treason to drug the soldiers before the battle, but it was not 
then thought treason to rob the men of all confidence in their 
leader by representing him as the object of the divine wrath. 
When the religion of a people is used by a political party as a party 
weapon, not only does the weapon wound the hand which uses it; it 
is itself rendered fit for no other purpose it ceases to be a religion, 

A defeated general is never treated very leniently by history; 
when, however, the historians all belong to the opposite political 
party, we are bound to examine their charges and implications very 
narrowly. Clearing away the calumnies of his enemies we can see 
with tolerable clearness what actually took place. 

When Fiaminius broke up bis camp at Arretium to bang on 
ihe rear of Hannibal’s forward march, lie sent post haste to 
Bervilius to march down the Fiaminian Way, that ^ 
the two consular armies might converge on the enemy oftiieLacus 
at the point where the two roads meet. His strategy Trasimerms - 
was not at fault, but he had not reckoned on Hannibal’s Cartha- 
ginian cunning and unrivalled military skill. He only pressed 
on along the road from Cortona to Perusia, never for a" moment 
0 Liv, xxii, 1. for 0 , list ‘ ■ 
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doubting that the enemy was pressing on too to surprise the 
capital. Nothing was further from his intention than to fight 
with Hannibal until he had effected his junction with the army of 
Serviiius. As the shades of the spring evening fell he fortified 
his impregnable camp near the rivulet which runs into the north- 
west angle of the Trasimene lake, intending next morning to 
pursue his march along the northern shore. But the quick eye of 
Hannibal had earlier in the day marked the country along this 
northern shore as a trap set by Nature to catch the unsuspecting 
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army of the consul, A semicircle of hills touches the shore of the 
Jake at Borghetto and Passignano, leaving at Borghetto a defile be- 
tween two spurs, through which the road runs, and at Passlgnano 
only a narrow space between the hill-side and the water. On the 
two spurs at the entrance of this amphitheatre Hannibal during 
the night stationed his Numidians and Gauls; along the ridge of the 
arc he placed Ids light troops and Balearic slingers. His Spanish 
and Libyan infantry occupied the hills near Passignano to dispute 
the exit from the fatal circle. 
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The morning sun rose, but a white mist from the lake filled 
all the hollows of the hills. Flaminius gave the word to go 
forward, and the Kumidians and Gauls on their hill tops heard 
the heavy tramp of 80,000 men entering the defile, never to 
come out again. Hannibal gave the word, and the panic-stricken 
Homans saw breaking from out of the mist foes to the left of 
them, foes behind them, foes in front of them, and to their right 
only the quiet waters of the lake. Six thousand fought their 
I way by Pass! g nano, only to surrender next day to Maharbal, 

I but when the mist quite cleared away 15,000 Italian corpses lay 

: on the ground, and there were the ruthless Humid ian horsemen 

wading into the shallows of the lake to cut down the fugitives 
who thought to hide their bodies in the waters or to swim across 
and so escape. As for the brave consul, not even the spleen of 
party rancour could deny that he died as a true soldier should 
I die. Animating in all directions his wavering maniples, he was 

recognized not only by his consular cloak but by his face, which 
was only too well known to the Insubrian Gauls, whom his valour 
had been the first to conquer six years before (223 b.c.). There 
is the man who felled our legions,” cried one of them ; “ see me 
offer him as a victim to the shades of our slaughtered countrymen.” 
With which words he drove his spear through his nation’s and 
the Senate’s foe. Hannibal’s great heart could pity him, but lie 
sought in vain for the transfixed body among the heaps of the 
killed. To complete the victory 4000 of Serviliiis’s advanced 
guards fell into the hands of the conauerors. 

Hannibal was now within eighty miles of Home, and there was 
nothing but his own choice to hinder him from appearing at the 
Porta Batumena within four days. But the news of terror in 
the disaster travelled faster than even Hannibal could Rome, 
march. Towards evening on the following day the pmlor 
announced from the Vulcanal to the agitated crowd, “ We have 
been defeated in a great battle.” As fugitives began to arrive one 
by one, the woe of the city broke into a long wail. But the 
Senate sat in the Curia, going not out to sleep or to eat until they 
had determined how, in the spirit of the constitution, they could 
save the state. It was thirty-two years ago (249 b.c.) since such 
an emergency had occurred. Then the godless consul Claudius 
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named his secretary dictator, to mock the Senate and the gods ; 
but he had been prosecuted before the people for his contempt and 
pride. Now the godless consul Flamimus was dead, and who could 
name a dictator, for between Rome and the consul Servilius was 
the army of Hannibal ? This grand adherence to law in the midst 
of panic marks the greatness of the Roman Senate : as a dictator 
could not be constitutionally created, a pro-dictator Q, Fabiits 
Maximus was chosen by the people. 

It was fitting that in this year of inflexible legality Cato should 
serve his first campaign. 

Fabius strengthened the defences of Rome ; but Hannibal did not 
march on the city. Why not? men have asked in amazement. 

Hannibal He was on the Flaminian Way, which seemed to 

.macch°oa P°^ ut straight to the goal of his ambition, and 
Rome. Flaroinius lay dead behind him. The answer is brief, 
but sufficient. His clear understanding perceived, as lie is reported 
to have said, “that Italy could only be subdued by the strength 
of Italy.’ 5 He must entice the Roman dependencies from their 
allegiance, before he could hope to enter the imperial city ; lie did 
not yet know how different they were from the broken emasculated 
ill-treated subjects of Carthage. 

So far from being able to break through the ramparts of Romulus, 
lie was repulsed from the walls of the small Latin colony of Spo- 
letium (founded 241 b.c.). And now he made his way across the 
backbone of Italy into the valleys of Picenum, where his weary 
troops were plentifully fed and healed of their wounds, and even 
the horses were bathed in wine from the. rich vintages. From the 
small harbours of the coast he was able to communicate with the 
home government, and in the face of his great achievement they 
could not refuse him some driblets of reinforcements. But in the 
main he had to rely on his own unaided strength. We are told 
that he utilized the armour of the Romans whom he had slain, 
teaching his heavy infantry to use it as the Romans did, the most 
unmistakable compliment he could pay to his beaten foe. Mean- 
while, with that diplomacy which was ail his own, he made a bid 
for the support of the Italians, by drawing a marked distinction 
between them and the full Roman citizens. Prisoners who could 
make the proud boast, which one day would be a passport to the 
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respect of the world, civis Itomanm sum, Hannibal put to the 
sword; prisoners of the Latin name were dismissed with kind 
words. 

During the rest of the year the Carthaginian army ranged the 
eastern coast of Italy, and finally made their head-quarters in the 
Apulian town of Arpi. Before this place Fabius came 217 B c# 
up with the intruders on the soil of Italy, but he had Cam n a* Arpi. 
no intention of exposing his newly enrolled army to the hazard 
of battle. 

Fabius, the “ Lingerer,” as he was now dubbed, adopted the 
cautious policy of watching the movements of Hannibal from a 
safe distance ; in the strength of the camp, which was Fabius 
always erected when the halt was made for a single Cunotator.- 
night, he defied the great general to make him fight, or to shake 
him off from the skirt of the Carthaginian army wherever it 
moved. Hannibal, irritated by this stolid enemy, as difficult for 
him to deal with as his own flying horsemen were for the Homans 
to deal with, tried at last to provoke him to a battle by a raid 
upon Campania, where Hannibal's clemency had inclined a party 
in Capua to side with him. 

But the time for revolt was not yet come; and Fabius, encamped 
on Mount Massicus, watched, as if unmoved, the beautiful Cam- 
panian fields and homesteads devastated and burnt. When Hanni- 
bal, however, was withdrawing again to Apulia, by the pass of 
Beneventum, the pro-dictator did venture to attempt to entrap 
him ; but the wily Carthaginian by an ingenious ruse slipped by 
and made his way to Gerunium followed closely by the Homan 
army. But this prudent policy of Fabius was marred by the 
malignity of party spite, which began to whisper in the Forum and 
in the camp that his caution was cowardice, and that no true 
Homan would sit idly by while Italy was ravaged. The dissatis- 
faction with the policy of cautious delay found expression in 
the master of the horse, the pro-dictator’s second in command, 
M. Minucius. It chanced, as the winter drew on, that Fabius 
crossed over to Home for a few days, leaving his policy in the hands 
of Minucius, who carried it out by reversing it. He tempted 
Hannibal to leave the neighbourhood of Gerunium, and by a not 
unskilful manoeuvre cut down a company of Carthaginian foragers. 
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and came to within a little of occupying Geranium, where all the 
winter stores of the enemy had been, collected. What clearer 
proof could be given that the popular view was correct? A 
tribune, Metilius, pushed a law through the comitia of the tribes, 
by which the master of the horse was to hold an equal command 
with his superior officer, a curious instance of the Homan passion for 
the letter of the law, which is often inconsistent with the spirit of 
it; an instance, too, of that extreme logical precision, which often 
Two becomes absurdly illogical. To avoid deposing the 
dictators. SU p reme and ultimate magistrate, whose justification 
was that arbitrary authority was demanded by the necessity 
of the state, they had made another supreme and ultimate magis- 
trate, who could only neutralize the other, or else lead to a hope- 
less collision. 

Never was a more stupid measure passed in a political assembly 
than the lex Meiilia ; it shows that the tribes had at least lost their 
head. The two dictators divided the army between them. Minucius 
and his two legions were inveigled by Hannibal into an engagement ; 
from the hollows near the battlefield suddenly issued unexpected 
foes, whom the cunning Carthaginian had ‘hidden in ambush ; and 
it would have fared ill with the choice of the populace had not 
the choice of the nobility come to the rescue. Minucius had the 
sense to resign his untenable position. But the dictatorship of 
Fabius— ■ the £C cunetatorship ” we might almost say — was drawing 
to an end. The old Boman poet, Ennius, has immortalized his 
policy in the line 

linns homo nobis cunctahdo resfcituit rem." 

And this was precisely what he had done he had held his 
troops iu the presence of Hannibal immovable, unassailable, umil 
their trembling timidity, created by the experience of the Trebia 
and the Trasimenian Lake, was turned into a burning desire to 
fight ; he had made the hostile army realize that Italy was not 
conquered by the defeat of her troops. Without genius, without 
military ability of any kind, he had embodied in himself the 
old invincible spirit of Borne ; he had haunted the march of 
the conqueror. Encamped at Arpi, or attacking Tenusia, or pene- 
trating the passes of the Samnites, or ranging the meadows of 
Campania, Hannibal never could shake himself free from the 
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square palisading of the Roman camp, which frowned upon him 
from the hill-side. 

But the violence of party schism, so the belief ran at Rome, was 
leading to a neglect of the national gods, which foreboded ill for 
the state. While the imperturbable Senate was sending reinforce- 
ments to Spain, and embassies to Philip of Macedon and to the 
Illyrians and Ligurians, with as haughty a tone as if Hannibal bad 
been at the end of the world ; while it was declining the proffered 
help of Hiero, though courteously accepting his goddess of Victory 
weighing 325 ibs. of gold as an omen, to be placed in the Temple 
of Capitoline Jupiter, the comitla "were electing a The election 
godless democrat, a butcher’s son, to the consulship, of U# 

to take the command for the ensuing year. 21Q B>c * 

We must remember that our historians breathe the spirit of 
aristocratic prejudice; but, without believing all the scandals about 
this plebeian, 0. Terentius Varro, w T e can see that this was no time 
to send divided counsels to the battlefield: it was, therefore, a 
calamity incident to the Roman system that the army now 
enlisted of eight Roman legions 10 and an equal number of allies 
had to face Hannibal, commanded one day by the consul Varro, 
whom every aristocrat in the army inwardly cursed, and the next 
day by the consul L. iEmilius Paullus, who we may suppose was 
not more acceptable to the soldiers of popular sympathies. On 
the other hand, we must so far correct the implications of our 
authorities as to remember that Varro and Paullus acted together In 
harmony; they were not influenced by the political rancour of 
their respective partisans. 

Early in the spring Hannibal moved from Gerunium, where the 
stores were exhausted, to the little town of Cannae on the Aufidus 
where he hoped to surprise the stores of the Romans. 21 qb.c: 

The “ boisterous, far-resounding ” Aufidus, which Cann80, 
Horace has made as familiar to us as our own childish associations, 
was to see a sight which even now thrills us with terror, though 
we only read of it in books. In Rome it was the talk in every 
assembly of people that the Roman army was lying within six 

10 The legion on this occasion was greatly strengthened in numbers ; no 
fewer than 5000 infantry and 300 cavalry were enrolled. Thus the full 
Roman force at Cannas was over 80,000 men. 
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miles of Hannibal, oil the south side of the stream, intending to 
strike a blow. The air was full of omens and portents ; possibly no 
one knew the most serious omen of all, that while the huge army 
was being thrown to one side or the other of the river on alternate 
days, the spirits of Hannibal were rising to a jubilant height. It 
was on a hot June day that Varro was in command; he led the 
whole army across to the north of the Aufidus, and drew it np in 
four squares facing a curve of the river, beyond which could be 
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seen the camp of Hannibal. In the van of his right wing was one 
squadron of cavalry under Paullus ; in the van of the left wing he 
stationed himself with the remainder. His maniples were sixteen 
lines deep, instead of ten, for otherwise it would not have been 
possible to bring his large force into the limited field, to face the 
small Carthaginian army. Hannibal’s infantry was not half as 
numerous as the serried ranks in *ront of him ; even his cavalry 
was but slightly superior in strength, but there were still 2000 of 
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the terrible Xumidian horse, who faced Varro’s own squadron, and 
he could mass an overwhelming weight of 8000 Gallic and African 
horse upon the 2400 Boman cavaliers, the pick of the senatorial 
and equestrian families, who were under the command of Pauilus. 
Leaving 10,000 foot, however, to protect his camp, he could only 
bring 20,000 foot soldiers across the river to meet the terrific shock 
of eight solid Roman legions, backed hv their complement of allies. 
But these 20,000 men were disposed in the most ingenious way ; 
the Gallic and Spanish contingent occupied the centre of the semi- 
circle of the stream in a kind of hollow triangle, the apex of which 
menaced the Roman line ; the African infantry were drawn up in 
two bodies, a little in the rear to the right and left of H anni bal's 
this wedge. It was a portent indeed, that the spirits spirits * 
of Hannibal were irrepressible ; “ a jest in time of danger shows the 
pulses even.” We are told that as Hannibal and Gisco watched 
from an eminence the armies forming as we have described, this 
conversation took place ; — Gisco (nervously) : “ The number of the 
enemy is astonishing!” Hannibal (gravely) : “There is something 
which is still more astonishing.” Gisco (more nervously) : “ What 
is that ? ” Hannibal (more gravely) : “ Why, that in all that host 
there is not a single man whose name is Gisco ! ” It was irre- 
sistible; inextinguishable laughter ran along the lines; the spirit of 
the general seized his men. 

The battle began. Hasdrubal with his 8000 scattered to the 
winds Pauilus and his Roman knights, rode in the rear of the 
Roman host, and fell upon Varro’s Italian cavalry from behind. 
These also broke and fled, followed by the fleet Numidians, while 
Hasdrubal turned his attention to the Roman infantry. This had 
moved forward en masse , and bad driven back the wedge until the 
Carthaginian army was pressed against the river on all sides in a 
concave semicircle ; it seemed as if the very weight of the Roman 
maniples must crush the thin ranks of Spaniards and Libyans into 
the boisterous stream, when. Hasdrubal’s elated and victorious 
squadron fell upon the legions in the rear. Had the gods forgotten 
Rome 2 Surely they were smiling derisively now at the impious 
butcher’s son who had laughed at their ausjncia ; for, hemmed in 
on every side, the mighty Roman army was mown down on that 
hot June clay like the harvest before the September sickle. There 
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the brave 'iEmilius Paullus, who had fought the Illyrian pirates, 
smitten by a Balearic slinger still amid the surge of war clung 
to the saddle cheering on his men, but at last he fell exhausted ; 
and the pro-consul Cn. Serviiius fell, and poor gallant hot-lieaded 
Minucius too, and the quaestors of the two consular armies, and 
twenty-one military tribunes (colonels as we may call them). It 
was a long harvest-day for the Carthaginian sword, eight hours 
without pause for food or rest. But the great sun was setting, 
that god Apollo, whose votary had foretold this disaster, who 
was to be propitiated in future by the Apollinarian games : for 
the present he looked upon 50,000 slaughtered Romans, sixty 
slaughtered senators, and slaughtered knights so numerous that 
when their golden rings were collected from the stiff fingers, 
they filled three bushel measures, to be emptied before the 
astonished eyes of an assembled Carthaginian senate. But ple- 
beian Yarro rode off tbe field to Canusium, and collecting such 
fragments of the army as he could, lay that night in the colony 
ofVenusia; and for this he was formally thanked by the Roman 
people, who never showed their greatness so strikingly as in these 
moments of irretrievable disaster ; no impassioned recriminations, 
still less the brutal Carthaginian frenzy which crucified a defeated 
general, but grave, dignified thanks because “the consul had not 
despaired of the republic.” 

This was not the only circumstance which gives to the days after 
Cannae an interest almost painful in its intensify. We too may 
publicly -thank the Roman people for not having despaired of 
their country : the immovable Fabius whose stout heart reanimated 
Rome : the young Scipio, who swore by the gods he would not leave 
Italy, and would thrust through with his sword any who should 
propose to leave it : and M. Claudius Marcellus who was preparing 
to retrieve the plebeian name. These men have taught us the 
strength and heroism of human nature, have taught us “not to 
despair of that republic,” which is wider even than Rome, 
humanity. Nevertheless, there had been no such days as those 
in the city since Brennus marched through the open gates and 
camped in the Forum, one hundred and seventy-four years before. 
The games of Ceres could not be celebrated, for it was not lawful 
to celebrate them with tears ; but who in Rome was not weeping in 
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those bitter days? The wails of the women drowned the voices 
of the senators in the Curia. And as if to add to the horror of the 
scene, the Sibylline books again said, that a Greek man and woman 
and a Gaulish man and woman must be buried alive in the cattle 
market; and it was done. The awful whispers began to reach the 
city that the old enemy, Samnium, and the more recent enemies in 
Lttcania and Bruttium, the Greek cities, and even Apulia, were 
throwing off their allegiance ; and it was murmured that in Capua, 
the Carthaginian party was gaining ground. Men Theheroism 
looked down the Appian Way, and expected to see the after tne 
dying N umidian cavalry ; hut there came instead some defeat ‘ 
of the 20,000 prisoners sent by Hannibal on parole, to propose a 
ransom and Cartbalo to propose a peace. The heart of the invader 
must have sunk within him, when the prisoners returned with the 
news that Homan gold could not be wasted in purchasing dediticil , 
men who could surrender in battle ; the Romans preferred to 
purchase with their money slaves to fill the legions, and already 
was the new dictator, M. Junius Pera, at the head of 25,000 men. 
As to peace, the Romans now as fifty years before could not 
treat with an enemy while he was on the soil of Italy. It is this 
indexible resolution, of which the incorruptible colonies were hut 
the material expression, which still fills us with admiration, which 
must then have filled Hannibal with despair. It is the tact, that 
in the face of this, Hannibal still held his ground in Italy for 
thirteen years 5 that makes us call Hannibal the greatest of ancient 
generals. 


CHAPTER XII. 

the second ruNic war ( continued ), 

Second Period, — From Cannae to Zama . 

We may pause here for a moment to notice how the vacancies in 
the Senate were filled, because not only will it give us some idea of 
How the the construction of that body, but it will also illus- 
Senate 1 wer© trate the Roman inflexibility on its less favourable 
fmea., side. It was only four years since the last Lustrum 
had been held (220 b.c.). It was determined, therefore, to choose 
an extraordinary magistrate in the place of regular censors to 
conduct the lectio senatus. There was already a dictator in the 
field, but M. Fabius Maximus Buteo, who had heen censor in 
241 b.c., was named by Varro as dictator for six months to carry 
Remarkable out ^ IS particular business. And now a very remark- 
proposal of able proposal was made by Sp. Carvilius : it was 
sp. Carviiius. two citizens from each of the Latin communities 
should be called up into the Senate. Such a course would have 
drawn the Italian population into a closely welded body, which 
might have prevented the great Social war one hundred and thirty 
years later ; hut the bare proposal awoke all the old Roman preju- 
dices ; another Manlius recalled the fierce language of his ancestor 
before the Latin war, and by an unanimous vote the speech of 
Carvilius was buried in silence. Then the dictator proceeded to fill 
up the one hundred and seventy-seven places in the Senate. First, 
he named all those men who had held a curule office since the last 
lustrum (i.e. consuls, praators, and curule auliles), but had not yet 
been formally enrolled on the album senatorkm ; then he named all 
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who had held the plebeian magistracies of asdilo or tribune ; then 
all who had been qumstors; finally any citizen who could show 
in his house spoils taken from an enemy, or that most honour- 
able chaplet of oak leaves, which was given as a reward for 
saving a fellow-citizen’s life on the battlefield. Thus the Senate 
was replenished with those who had been most honoured, whether 
in the Forum or the camp ; and Fabius resigned his dictatorship. 

On every hand it began to be plain that even the slaughter of 
(Jamun did not express the ultimate will of the immortal gods ; 

touched with pity for the empire, they had left a remnant of the 
Roman name.” Before the year was out the good Gleams of 
news was announced in the Forum that the self- success, 
confidence in sending reinforcements to the two Scipios in Spain, 
while the .very safety of the city yet seemed threatened, had 
justified itself, for in a great battle on the Hiberus, Hasdrubal. 
who was coming to the assistance of his brother in Italy, had been 
completely defeated, thus being hindered for nine years from 
crossing the Alps. The Roman army was filled up with Celtiberian 
mercenaries; an alliance was formed with the Numidian Syphax ; 
and by the time that P. Scipio and his brother met death at 
the hands of Hasdrubal and Mago, the favourite of 212 b. 
heaven, the son of Publius, was receiving the divine T g® ^ nar 
afflatus which was to carry him to Carthage, draw spam. 
Hannibal from Italy, and bring to an end the war. While we 
follow the flagging interest of the war in Campania, we must re- 
member that all the time the young hero, who was sedile at 
twenty-three, and pro-consul 1 before he was ever consul, was 
seizing New Carthage and conquering Spain, and veiling himself 
in a mystical nimbus through which wc are still bound to regard 
him, for Polybius himself could not escape the charm. The 
counter drama, working itself out in Spain, touches with even 
a more .romantic pathos the mournful drama of Hannibal’s later 
years in Italy. 

The first result of Gannas was that the second city in Italy 
Capua, opened its gates to Hannibal. He thus obtained wliat he 

1 The breakdown of the old constitutional machinery under the stress 
of foreign wars and enlarging dependencies is one of the features of the 
period which should be constantly marked and borne in mind. 
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had desired evef Since Trasimenus, a basis of operations in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Rut the Capuans declined to 
capua revolts. gerV g j n arm y ; and his attempts on Keapolis and 
Kola failed. At this last plane he first came into contact with 
M. Claudius Marcellus (who, as consul six years before, had won 
the spolia optima, p. 74), whose dead body nine years later he was 
to honour with a respectful burial — the first general of any capacity 
that the Hannibalic war elicited from Rome. The siege of the 
casiiixmm Campanian town of Casilintim, on the hill across the 
resists. Yolturnus facing Capua, in which the motley garrison 
held out until they were reduced to eat the leather thongs of their 
shields, must have impressed the great general with the hopelessness 
of his task. Italy was studded with Casilinuras. If little towns 
of this kind made such a defence, what could be expected of Latin 
colonies, Roman colonies, Rome herself? Even Casiliuum was 
recaptured next year; and Marcellus, in the pitiless Roman way, 
attacked the garrison which had surrendered, in defiance of the 
stipulation. There was little chivalry in the ordinary Roman 
character. 

Hannibal wintered in the luxurious capital of Campania. Rome 
was straining every nerve to bring back her moral and physical 
P.15 b.c. strength. To this year belongs her first sumptuary 
LexOppia. } aw? the lex Oppia, which forbade women to have 
more than half an ounce of gold or to dress in- variegated garments. 
Indeed, it was no time for unnecessary expenditure. Every penny 
which the war-tax ( 'tributmn ) or private patriotism could yield 
was wanted. The result of the effort was, that before Hannibal's 
astonished eyes rose eight new legions. He had slaughtered 
120,000 Roman soldiers, but his foe seemed inexhaustible. On 
the other hand, he was at length receiving aid from Carthage; 
Philip of Macedon was promising an alliance; and, most important 
of all, Micro was dead, and there was a possibility of the inveterate 
rivalry between Greek and Carthaginian in Sicily giving way to a 
united effort against the arrogant republic. The Gauls too were 
not. apparently disposed of by the religious murder in the Forum 
Boarium, The Roii had defeated Postumius, and out of a cup 
made of his skull they were now pouring libations to their gods. 

The new consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator and M, 
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Claudius Marcellus, respectively called the “ Shield and the Sword 
:>f Home; hut even before they entered on their office 
their predecessor Tiberius Gracchus, had gained a 
victory over Hamio and liberated the slaves who formed his array 
on the occasion. From their consulship the tide 
turns against- Hannibal For two years the great 
Carthaginian tried to gain a footing in Southern 
Italy, relying on the democratic party which was always to be 
found in every Greek city, and was always in opposition to Rome ; 
but by the time he had secured an entrance into Tarentum — 
though the citadel still remained in the hands of the small Roman 
garrison — an event had happened in Sicily which permanently 
decided the ownership of the island. It is a grim story. The 
Romans had no pity for rebellious subjects, and when Sicily, in the 
year 214 b.c., declared almost unanimously for Carthage, and Himileo 
landed to secure the old battlefield of Greek and Carthaginian, and 
of Carthaginian and Roman, Marcellus went over to supersede the 
prffifor Appius Claudius, his teeth set with a firmness which we can 
easily imagine from the busts of the Marcellan family. 

Leonti ni and Enna and many other cities were punished in a 
way which makes the blood run cold and in two years’ time came 
the crowning horror of Syracuse. Yet it is hard to pity men who 
had so little pity for each other; and if we are disposed to condemn 
the conduct of Marcellus, we must condemn still more severely the 
horrible outrages of the Syracusans themselves upon the family of 
their wise and virtuous prince Hiero. Marcellus took Marcellus 
the great city from the height of Epipola?, which had Syracuse 
seen the famous efforts of Nicias and Demosthenes 212 ’ 

and the Athenians two centuries before. We are told that he shed 
tears when he saw the city in his power. When lie returned to 
Rome he dedicated a temple to the deities Honour and Virtue. We 
may believe that he did not approve of the murder of the great 
mechanician, Archimedes, whose gigantic burning glass had set 
the Roman fleet on fire, and whose great engines, like living claws, 
had lifted the Roman siege works and Roman soldiers, and even 
great ships aloft, dashing them down again with destructive force. 2 

2 Ranke, Weltgeschichte, ii, 238. gives reasons for not discrediting these 
stories. 
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But the only consideration which can reconcile us at all to the 
Roman treatment of Sicily is the extremity in which 

' Excuse for 

Roman the state found itself after Can me — an extremity 
cruelty, w kich would have made it hard for a much more 
humane general than the rough uncultivated Marcell us, even for a 
Scipio or a Radius, to act entirely without passion. And this con- 
sideration must he present to us when we come, as we are coming, 
to the recapture of Capua. With the revolt at Tarentum — a result 
due it is said to the severe punishment of the Tarentine hostages 
by the Romans because of an attempt to escape— “Hannibal began 
a new period of activity. Two armies of irregular troops were 
annihilated by one of his rapid marches, and even the two consular 
armies, which were beleaguering the guilty Capua, quickly de- 
camped when his forces appeared over the hill-top, so that he was 
able to revictual the city before the leaguer closed around it. But 
Hannibal must have realized by this time that bis great under- 
taking was a failure. The citadel of Tarentum, standing in tine 
centre of the city impregnable faithful to Rome, seemed but a symbol 
of the Roman power, which neither force nor diplomacy could 
assail. Ills Numidians had been recruited from Africa by 4000 
fresh men, and forty elephants had reached him from the home 
government. Iiis army continued invincible but futile. There 
The Bomans were ^ ree arm ies, however, now throwing a complete 
besiege double line of circumvallation round devoted Capua. 
Capua * The praetor, 0. Nero, was co-operating with the two 
consuls of 212 b.c., Q. Fulvius Flaccus and App. Claudius Pulcher. 
A Numidian messenger stoic through the closely guarded lines 
2ii b o to summon Hannibal again from Tarentum. Again, 
all of a sudden, the army of Hannibal appeared on 
Mount Tifata. But the assault on the outer line, accompanied 
by an assault from the besieged on the inner line, failed. It 
illustrates the hopeless incapacity of an ancient army for siege 
operations to learn that Hannibal could only attack the Roman line 
by filling up the foss with the carcases of the slain elephants, 
Hannibal saw but one way of relieving his allies. He would 
march upon Rome, not with any hope of taking the city, but with 
the hope that the Romans, panic-stricken at the realization of a 
fear they had felt for five years past, would summon the consuls 
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from the walls of Capua. But the cool head of Fabius who wa^i* 
Rome guessed the meaning of that manoeuvre, and would only 
permit one of the consuls Flaccus to be recalled. Thus the 
leaguer of the rebel city was not broken, Hannibal failed in his 
purpose, but he left an indelible impression of his terrible presence 
upon the Roman mind. Looming through a mist of romantic 
fable unconquerable, pitiless he was actually seen touching the 
walls of Rome, hurling with his own hand a spear into the sacred 
Pomoerium. He had marched along the Via Latina, Hannibal at 
driving crowds of fugitives before him, who sought firate9 * 
refuge in the city, He had passed by Anagnia, and emerged into 
the Roman Campagna by Mount Algidus, where in the infant days 
ot the state the hostile iEquians had often encamped. He had 
fixed his camp 011 the Anio, within three miles of the Esquiline, 
To realize the state of feeling in Rome during those days of 
panic would be to get at the very heart of the Hannibalic war. 
The Senate left the Curia and sat in the Forum, to reassure by 
their calm composure the excited crowds. Fabius noticed from the 
battlements that the ravagers spared his property. It was a cunning 
attempt on the part of Hannibal to bring suspicion on him ; but he 
forthwith offered the property for sale; and such was the effect 
of liis quiet confidence that the market price even of the land on 
which the camp of the enemy was drawn never fell an as. Yet 
what a flimsy obstacle seemed to stand between Hannibal and his 
ambition! There were, says Livy, twelve hundred fugitive Nu- 
midians in Rome — even Hannibal's soldiers, it seems, could desert, 
though they could never mutiny — and Flaccus had encamped them 
on the Aventine ; but, thinking one day they would be more useful 
upon the broken ground of the Esquiline, which was at this time a 
kind of suburb, with beautiful gardens and mansions scattered about 
the ravines and natural hollows, he gave the word for them to 
march through the Yelabrum and the Forum and the Carina?. 
Some observers on the Capitol spread the awful rumour that Han- 
nibal's cavalry was in the city, had effected an entrance from the 
side of the Janiculum. Nothing but the sight of Hannibal's camp 
on the east prevented the terrified people from pouring out through 
the Colline and the Esquiline gates, a Hannibal proximus urhi " 
is one of those spectacles which have always arrested the attention 
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of men, because the “ might have been 99 seems so nearly realized, 
Only the mound of Servius between him and his lifelong purpose 
to sack the city 1 But the appearance is a little deceptive. Behind 
the mound of Servius was the constitution of Servius— that firm, 
compact, immovable political framework which is the true greatness 
of Borne. Against this no mere military genius could prevail. 
Hannibal marched away into the Sabine country, and made his 
way back to Tarentum, Borne unsacked, Capua unrelieved. 

Capua fell ; the Senate, in whose hands the government of the 
town had been left after the Samnite wars, had to be annihilated. 

2ii b.c. Terrible are the exigencies of imperialism ; they leave 
Recapture 8 n0 room ** or compassion. For a Roman magistrate 
Capua. in dealing with a revolted subject city to show 
compassion would have been a kind of treason. The people who 
idolized Brutus and Tibertus and Manlius for not sparing their 
own sons, who were ready at any time to lay down tlieir own lives 
for the sake of the state, which always was in effect the sole object 
of religions worship, could not in consistency hesitate to “war 
down the rebels.” 3 Yet we, whose religion is not a religion of state 
policy but a religion of divine humanity, watch that awful clay of 
vengeance from Mount Tifata with a shudder which no ancient 
heart could understand. Twenty-seven senators met in the house 
of Yibius Yirrius, and with a kind of ghastly hilarity pass round 
the poisoned cup. Then the gates are opened. Twenty-eight more 
of the devoted number are carried to Teanum, twenty-five more to 
Gales, and scourged and beheaded before the unswerving eyes of 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus in the two market places, that in the one 
instance the Campanian settlements in the other the Latin colonics 
may see the inevitable penalty of revolt. It was said that a letter 
from Borne was sent to hinder the execution, but that Flaccus kept 
it unopened until the last prisoner was dead. That is quite impro- 
bable, for it was not the bloodthirstiness of Flaccus hut the policy 
of Borne which exacted this condign punishment. In Borne itself 
three hundred Capuans, faithful soldiers in the Roman army, were 
shortly afterwards executed on a suspicion of setting fire to- 't lit 
city, a suspicion only substantiated by that most futile engine of 
Roman law the torture of slaves. 

3 Pareere subjects et debellare superbos. ' 
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ibis was the treatment of Hie Capuan nobility; the commonalty 
hcic scattered among the Latin colonies or sold into slavery. But 
the beautiful city still smiled on the Yolfcurnus which washed her 
leet. As a political community it vanished, as a centre of refine- 
ment and luxury it remained. A Roman prsefeet was sent year bv 
year to govern it, and its fertile and enchanting territory became 
piiblicm 'offer, a rich possession for the Roman treasury, which was 
iie\ei lost till the time of Caesar. A tel la and Calatia were treated 
in the same way. 

It was a great year for Rome; the patience and courage of her 
people seemed on the point of receiving their reward. Marcellas 
returned in the summer and led his ‘magnificent 
triumph up the Alban Mount because the Senate omZtas. 
would only allow him an oration; 4 but the great 211 B ' c ' 

model of the city and harbour of Syracuse was carried in the pro- 
cession to the Capitol. He was elected consul again, chosen by 
fate, thought the people, to face Hannibal in Italy. In the 
autumn an alliance with vEtolia imposed a check on the warlike 
intentions of Macedonia. Meanwhile young P. Seipio had received 
the appointment to command in Spain. Men thought that Han- 
nibal must soon give up iris fruitless purpose. But men did nor. 
understand Hannibal. For eight years more the great general 
remained invincible in the field. In the attempt to recover the 
cities of Apulia, On. Fulvius the prastor perished with iris army 
(-1° Even Marcell us was driven to take refuge in Venusia 
and to remain quiet. On the other hand Tarentum was recovered 
(-09 b.c.) by the consul, the great Fahius (consul for the fifth 
time); and gradually the P.oman power in Italy checked confined 
reduced by the genius of Hannibal began to return to its old limits. 

Pome could bear the loss of her greatest men, for it was not 
in great men that her greatness consisted. Thus the death of 
Marcellas in a skirmish near Locri, and of his fellow _ 
consul, T. Quinctius Crispinus, who succumbed to his Twoco^suis 
wounds soon after, though never before had the two slal “- 
chief magistrates fallen in battle together, left Hannibal in much 
i he same position as before. 

- timlrh i r ?^ ea th ® im P erator aIon « whether or no he should have 

ihe whlfol the se™ VCntWrei1 ‘° ta ' e "*** 
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A much greater danger .than, this had been weathered the year 
before. Twelve Latin colonies in the neighbourhood of Home, 
Exhaustion ^ r< * ea > Nepete, Sutrium, Alba, Carseoli, Sora, Suessa, 
of the Circeii, Setia, Gales, Narnia, and Interamna refused 
colonies. f ur ^ er supplies. They had no wish to revolt ; they 
were simply exhausted. For a moment it seemed as if the com- 
pact framework of the Homan power was about to give way. But 
the other Latin colonies, headed by Fregellse, came to express their 
ability and readiness to help. It must have filled Hannibal with 
wonder: there were thirty Homes or more, and each was inexpug- 
nable. Gould he hope to exhaust them ? that was the question. 

The answer to that question was furnished in the neighbourhood 
of an old burgess colony, Sena Gallica. Hasdrubal had slipped away 
from Spain, and following in the steps of his great brother, had 
reached the frontier of Italy with a large army. The family 
chronicles of the Cornelii would have it that P. Scipio had just 
defeated him at Baicula. It is not always that we have so patent 
a fact as HasdrubaPs . presence on the Metaurus with which to 
prime the luxuriant foliage of the family chronicles. 
The crisis of the war had come. This was felt in 
Home ; and by the favour of the gods the consular elections had 
provided a man of courage and ability to take the command. This 
was 0. Claudius Nero, who was sent to keep Hannibal occupied in 
the south, while his colleague M. Livius Salinator was to march 
against Hasdrubal in Cisalpine Gaul. But he ventured to dis- 
regard his commission ; by a happy chance the messenger sent to 
Hannibal with the summons to meet the new Spanish army at 
Narnia fell into Homan hands, and Nero determined that he, and not 
__ . _ , Hannibal, should go to meet Hasdrubal. It was a 
slain on tbe bold step, that march of two hundred miles along the 
Metaurus ‘ east coast of Italy, hut it was successful. Working 
in true Homan fashion with his colleague who was a personal 
enemy, he overthrew Hasdrubal on the Metaurus. The Carthaginian 
army, finding Hannibal had not come and fearing the worst, was 
attempting to withdraw across the river into Cisalpine Gaul, there 
io wait for news; but the. guides proved faithless and morning 
revealed to the Homans their enemies in a state of exhaustion and 
disarray. Nevertheless the Spaniards fought with desperate bravery, 
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and the Gauls occupied an impregnable position. The battle was 
only determined by a brilliant movement on the part of Nero, who 
passed behind his own line and assailed the enemy unexpectedly 
in flank. Hasdrubal perished gloriously; and six days later Nero 
reappeared in his proper place in the south. HasdmbaFs head was 
thrown into his brother’s lines as an announcement of the battle. 
It was a heart-breaking moment for Hannibal. He looked at the 
white face, exclaiming, 44 1 recognize the fortunes of Carthage.” In 
that hour lie knew that he had lived in vain. As for the feelings 
which prevailed in Rome, no pen could adequately describe them. 
'When the march of Nero was announced every one realized how 
much depended on the issue ; not a senator left the Curia, not a 
citizen the Forum ; every temple was crowded with Roman matrons. 
Towards evening two horsemen rode in from Narnia with the news 
of the victory. Then came a letter, which was read to the surging 
masses from the height of the Vulcanal ; then the messengers came 
from the consuls. All the city poured out along the Flaminian 
Way and met them at the Mulvian bridge. Rut the The joy m 
news was incredible. It could not be— a brother of Eome . 
Hannibal, a son of Hamilcar slain ! the omen of Capua confirmed ! 
the horrors of Cannse reversed! 

For three days a solemn supplieatio was held to thank the gods, 
the immortal gods, who had decided against Melcarth, and pitiless 
Moloch, and impure 5 Tanith. Then the two consuls came to the 
Temple of Bellona to meet the Senate and wait to enter the city 
in triumph. Livius rode first on a car drawn by four horses, for it 
was by his auspicla that the battle was fought ; but all eyes dwelt 
on Nero, who rode his r war horse behind his colleague. Then 
Livius dedicated a Temple of Youth in the Circus Maximus, as if 
the gaiety and joy which had been lost were now returning. 

It was the battle on the Metaunis which decided the fate of 
Spain ; when Scipio went to subdue that peninsula to Importance ot 
Rome he had no great battle to fight. The strength the tattle, 
and chivalry of the Carthaginian power in Spain had perished with 
Hasdrubal in the great attempt to relieve Hannibal in Italy. 

The tolls were closing in around Hannibal. Foiled and con- 
fined, vet still unconquerable, he heard the bitter news of what 
5 The Phoenician goddess of Lust. 
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was passing in Spain. Ho was now unable to leave the Bruttian 
Promontory. Ho was preparing an inscription to be placed in 
the Temple of Lacinian Juno not far from Croton which should 
tell to after ages the story of his great campaign; that record we 
now read worked into the history of Polybius. So hero ever 
strove more manfully through long years of danger and difficulty 
to work out a great end for mankind than Hannibal strove to 
bring the forces of the Western power which his father had 
organized to crush the Italian state. But now two armies had 
come from Spain to no purpose ; and lie began to hear how Scipio, 
Homan aided by Neptune, had taken Handicaps city, New 
victories Carthage ; how, by chivalrous generosity, he had 
m Spain. AVon ^ ie ] iear ts of the Spaniards ; how, by persistent 
valour, he had compressed the Carthaginians within their first 
and their last Spanish possession, Cadiz (206 b.c.); then how 
Ills brother Mago, driven from Spain to the Balearic Islands 
(205 B.c.), had crossed over to Genoa, and tried for two long years 
to organize some opposition to Borne in the rude mountains of 
Liguria, but beaten in the Insubrian country and wounded and 
heart-sick, summoned to Carthage to protect her walls, had died 
before he ever saw the towers of the Byrsa (203 b.c.). All this 
Hannibal’s messengers told him. Late in the year 206 b.c. too 
he heard that the young hero Scipio had met the Senate in the 
Temple of Bellona, to tell them that Spain was theirs, and he was 
ready to make Africa theirs also. And Scipio was the chosen of 
the gods. . T;/:/. v 

Bound the head of Scipio was an aureole of glory. He was 
accustomed to go daily to the Capitol and hold mystic communion 
p. Cornelius Ju P iter > as once Numa Pompilius communed 

scipio with the nymph Egeria ; and the awestruck people 
• (A±ricanus? ‘ would hush the tumult of the Forum as they saw 
his beautiful face irradiated with a celestial intelligence passing 
through them back to his house in the Tuscan Street under the 
Palatine. lie was hut thirty years of age ; but, as at twenty-three 
he declared that if the people thought him old enough for the 
aalileship G lie was old enough, so now he might say that if the 
gods had marked him for their own, he was surely worthy of 
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the people’s choice to hold the consulship. And consul lie was 
made. But the Senate did not love the favourite of consul, 
the gods. He was despatched to Sicily with but sosb.c. 
two legions and thirty ships ; and the scandal of the Curia then 
murmured that he was living in luxurious ease, dressed in Greek 
clothes, reading Greek books, at Syracuse. The age for under- 
standing demigods was clearly passed. Taking little heed of his 
critics, Scipio managed to wrest Locri from Hannibal, who was 
thus confined to Croton and the neighbourhood; and it was said 
that the awful vengeance taken upon the Locrians was rather 
what the gods might take than what became a man. And all 
the time he was preparing for his descent upon the African 
coast. At length he sailed from Lilybamm with solemn prayers 
uttered in the hearing of the crowded quays, and landed safely 
— happy omen — at Fair Promontory in the Tunisian Lands in 
Gulf. * Africa. 

But it was well for Home that the gods had at length espoused 
her cause; for human strength was failing her. The victors of 
Metaunis were censors this year, and they found 204BC 
on the roll of citizens only 214,000 men, 56,000 Tribes 

fewer than when the war began. x\nd Scipio’s little mcreased * 
fleet and two legions were but a remnant indeed, if one remem- 
bered the mighty armament of Regulus and Manlius forty years 
before. 

Only the gods could help : Masmissa, the Kami dial) ally of 
Rome, came to meet Scipio, not with an army, but as an outlaw. 
Syphax, King of the Massiesylians, who should have been the ally 
of Rome, had been won to the Carthaginian cause by the lovely 
bribe which Ilasdrubal, son of Gisco, offered him — his daughter 
Sophonisbe. Thus Scipio had to wait in the neighbourhood of 
Utica, on a spot called ever after the Castro, Cornelia, till the will 
of the gods should declare itself. 

The Senate prolonged the proconsular authority of Scipio “ till 
the war should be finished.” This was a mark of 203 b.c 
confidence ; it was a siga, too, of portentous omen, as ^thovity 11 ' 
will be seen later on. prolonged. 

The will of the gods did before long declare itself. Syphax and 
' Yet in 203 b.c. we find twenty legions in the field, ue. more than 100,000 
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Hasdrubni were surprised and Lea ten, leaving 40,000 ineu dead on 
Scipio’s lhc Sophonisbc, so the tragic story went, 

victory, became tlie bride of Masmissa, and drank the cup 
of poison at his bidding when Scipio bade him show his fidelity 
by putting her away. And Masinissa was rewarded by the title 
of king which Scipio conferred upon him ; and was reserved to be 
a torment* to the humbled Carthaginians. 

And now the long-silenced peace party in Carthage found a voice 
again, and began to make advances to Scipio; but the inexorable 
Senate did not suffer him to listen. Nothing, therefore, remained 
lor the Carthaginian government but to summon the sons of 
Hamilcar to drive Scipio from Libyan soil. Mago, as we just saw, 
Hannibal died before he could obey the summons ; but Hannibal 
recalled, heard and obeyed the voice of his country. 

For fifteen years lie had flashed from point to point over the 
Italian country, and had never, so Polybius expressly tells us, been 
defeated in the held; hut now the flame was paling. Hannibal 
left Italy. For five days the city rang with hymns of thanks- 
giving to the gods, and Fabius, who seemed the incarnation of the 
state’s passive power of resistance, was crowned with the chaplet 
of grass, and so died towards the year’s end as it were overwhelmed 
with joy (20o B.o.). 

Hannibal spent the winter at Hadrumetum, and it was not fill 
the autumn of the following year that he found himself confront- 
202B.C. *ng Scipio at the fountain head of a tributary of the 
B zama° f * ' Ba S ra(ias > not for from Zama. The three lines of the 
ma ‘ Carthaginian army advanced to the battle, preceded 
by eighty elephants. Scipio, who was in no way bound by the 
mechanical rules of tradition either in politics or in tactics, varied 
The battle tlie accustomed arrangement of a Roman army to 
array. meet this formidable vanguard. At this period the 
legion consisted of three lines, besides the v elites or light-armed 
(1200 men) : the first line, the hastati, and the second line, the 
principes, were each broken up into ten maniples; 6 and the 
maniples were arranged like the squares on a chess-board, so that 
if the hastati , when their pila were discharged found themselves 
unable to support the battle, they could fall back, and the principes 
could advance through the openings, and discharge their pila ; then 

9 The maniple of the two first lines contained 120, of the third line 60 men. 
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the ten smaller maniples of the triarii, the veterans uf tiie legion, 
remained in the rear ready in case of emergency. 

Scipio now arranged his maniples behind each other, so t hat- 
long avenues were left between the columns from the van to the 
rear. The battle began, and the elephants, judiciously goaded by 
the .Roman spears and sword-points, rushed down the open valleys 
and passed harmlessly out behind them. Then Masinissa had 
furnished Xumidian cavalry to meet the horsemen of Hannibal ; 
so that the long struggle between Rome and Carthage w&o at last to 
be decided by a fair fight between the infantry on either side. Down 
rushed the terrible shower of the Roman pita, transfixing Ligurian, 
Gaul, and Moor in Hannibal’s first line ; then came the swift stroke 
of the Roman broadsword on the Carthaginians in the second line ; 
and before long the spears of the triarii were dealing death among 
Hannibal’s Italian veterans, whose countrymen of Bruttium would 
soon pay dearly for having submitted to the fascination of Han- 
nibal’s spells. Twenty thousand of the Carthaginians lay dead 
\ on the ground, 20,000 more were in Roman hands. The prayers 

! of Scipio were answered. Hannibal escaped, and thus entered 

i Carthage for the first time since he was eight years old. 

The terms of peace were not such as seemed very insupportable 
to the Anti-Rarcine party : the state was limited to the African 
domain ; hut Masinissa was planted in Hutnidia as a Temsof 
thorn in their side, and they might not resist him with- peace. 

.tit permission from the Senate at Rome ; the war indemnity was 
10,000 talents (£2,440,000). But the bitterest article of all was 
one which demanded the destruction of the fleet. In days of pros- 
perity the state used to go into mourning, and the great walls were 
hung with black, if any disaster befell even a portion of the navy. 

| But now not an eye was dry as the sorrowful people saw their 500 

| ships, the wings with which they had flown from Tyre to the Cas- 

j siterides, with which they bad hovered with unassail- 

| able majesty over the Western Mediterranean, towed feurnt ' 

I out of the harbour and burnt to the water’s edge before their eyes. 

I Possibly the walls would have shared the doom of the ships, hut 

I tb.*t Scipio was a man of ruth, and that Rome was eager for peace, 

§ because the threatenings of the great Macedonian kingdom were 

I coming to a head. 



RESULTS OF THE FOREIGN WARS. 

Home had conquered, because she was politically, morally, religiously 
stronger than Carthage. Had Carthage conquered, she would only 
Effects of tne have left Italy in the hands of the barbarous Gauls, 
victory. an q Spain in the hands of the fickle Iberians, for it 
was a family, the Bareids, not a state, that showed any capacity 
for empire, and a monarchy of a Caesarian kind was not then 
possible even to Hannibal, Borne had conquered, but at what 
a cost ! 

There were ruptures in the Roman state which could never now 
be healed. The ancient deities were superseded in the moment of 
their victory. The Apollinaria w r ere instituted in 
On religion. ^ an q the mother of the gods, Cybele, was 

brought to Rome from Phrygia, and the Megalesia celebrated in 203 
B.c. These were results of Greek influence. Fabius, as dictator, 
built a temple to Mens on the Capitol ; hut, opposite to it, another 
to Venus Erycina, a goddess who became the inspirer of vice. 1 

The ancient morals were destroyed just when their strength 
seemed established. Let us take one illustration. The first year of 

the first Punic war was the first year of. gladiatorial 
On morals. . - „ 5:3 

games m Rome ; m this horrible form of amusement was 

borrowed from the cruel and sombre Etruscans. In the year 192 b.c. 
L. Flamininus, to compensate a favourite boy for the loss of the 
gladiatorial games, oil his way to his province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
stabbed a Boian chief who happened to come into the camp, that 

1 In 209 b.c. C. Valerius Flaceus, a dissolute rake, was made a tlamen of 
Jupiter, to restore him to respectability ! — Livy, xxvii. 8, 

2 D. Junius Brutus munus gladiatorium in honorem defuucti patris 
primus edidifc. Livy, Epit xvi. 
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the boy might feast his eyes on the agonies of a dying man. The 
censor Cato, who clung to the old manners, struck the murderer's 
name off the senatorial roll, but the sympathy of the Boman 
nobility was with FI am minus. 

The political constitution, strained by the military development, 
and still more by the acquisition of foreign dependencies, began to 
break in the very moment when it seemed to have 
crushed the only rival which ever could offer it any 0npolltlc3, 
serious opposition. The great triumph which Scipio led up to 
the Capitol, was the first which celebrated a victory out of Italy ; 
and the triumphator was the first who set at naught the forms of 
the constitution. Proconsul before he w r as consul, sedile and consul 
long before the legal age ; his imperium prorogued in Dail?erou3 
Africa for an indefinite time ; called by the admiring pre-eminence 
Spaniards a king, and answering them with the proud of Scipi0 * 
claim that he was not a king, but kingly ; pressed by the grateful 
citizens to accept a life dictatorship; made princeps senatus for 
fifteen years in succession ; hailed as a son of the gods, and regarded 
as constantly inspired by them, — we see already in him the general 
outlines of Caesar. But he has neither the inclination nor the oppor- 
tunity to anticipate that brilliant career. Many things must happen 
before such a thing could be possible. The nobility, growing more 
exclusive, more aristocrat ical, more corrupt, and more incapable, 
will have to show themselves unequal to the task of government, 
which they were very far from being in the Hannibalian war; the 
people, driven more and more from their homesteads, and supplanted 
by slave labour, crowded into the stifling and vicious atmosphere of 
the Capita], contaminated by the moral refuse of the world which 
gathered there as in a cesspool, will have to lose the sense of citizen- 
ship and the love of liberty, which they were far from doing at 
present ; the legions, too, will have to carry the conqueror’s sword 
to the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Bhine; above all, an excelling 
genius must appear, — and then the republic which conquered Italy 
will pass into the empire, and Fabii, Marcell i, and Scipios will 
merge in the name and the diadem of Cmsar. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

THE FIRST PROVINCES, SICILY AND SPAIN. 

Before we turn our eyes to the East and inquire how the ancient 
civilization there regarded the issue of the prolonged wrestle between 
organization Carthage and Rome, in which at length Carthage was 
of conquests. t] irown no fc lulled, we must for a moment more 
linger in the West to see how the lands won by the conqueror were 
organized. 

By the end of the second Punic war that inner consciousness of 
an imperial destiny, out of which had grown the story of the gory 
head found on the site of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, had 
clearly worked itself out before Roman eyes in a tangible form. 
The most valuable parts of the Phoenician empire, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, and Spain, had fallen to Rome. We must anticipate 
subsequent history a little in order to get a clear view of the way 
in which this accession of territory was treated by, and reacted on, 
the republican government. And, as Sicily and Spain form the 
two types on which the provincial administration of other countries 
was afterwards conducted, it will be useful to make ourselves 
familiar with the outlines of the arrangements in these two pro- 
vinces; so that when we find one conquered land after another 
formed into a Roman province, in forrnam j provmciw redacta , the 
phrase may not be merely a phrase to us, but may present a distinct 
if not a very detailed picture. First, we will look at Sicily. 

When Marcellus had done weeping his somewhat hypocritical 
tears over the fall of Syracuse, and had celebrated his private 
Sicily. triumph on the Alban Mount, the Senate turned its 
210 b.c. a ^ en t| on to the organization of the whole island, 
which hitherto had been half under the dominion of Hiero, and 
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half under the dominion of the Homan prajior. This first organi- 
zation is only known to us by the light of the more complete 
organization of Rupilius, which followed upon the anarchy of the 
disastrous Slave war (135-132 b.c,). After the lex Rupilia, we 
find the government fixed until the time of the empire. The 
Romans very wisely recognized the right of the individual city 
communities, of which the country was practically composed ; these 
were sixty-eight in number. Each of these cities held a territory 
of its own ; but they were differently dealt with, according to their 
individual relations with the conqueror : (1) Three of them, Mes- 
sana, Tauromenium, and Netum, were treated as free states, an 
alliance was made with them as with an independent power ; hence 
they are called civ it a tes feeder a tee, (2) Five of them, of which the 
most important was the flourishing town of Centuripm, in addition 
to other privileges received immunity from taxation ( civitates 
liber# et vnmunes). (3) Rut one-half of the sixty-eight cities were 
required to pay tithes of their produce to the Roman government, 
as they had formerly paid to the over-lord of Syracuse, according to 
the lex Hieronka . Hence these states are called civitates decuman#. 
This was very mild treatment on the part of Rome ; but the way 
in which the tithes were collected was capable of becoming very 
oppressive. A company of pullkani , who might be native 
Sicilians, but were usually Roman business-men, contracted to pay 
the censors at Rome a certain quantity of corn and wine and oil ; 
as this quantity was determined by the competition of several 
firms, it would sometimes happen that the proceeds of the decumx 
fell below what was stipulated. Then the tax farmers -were tempted 
tempted to recoup themselves by wringing from the unfortunate 
peasants a good deal more than the tenth, which was due. All 
the produce realized by this taxation went to Rome, and became, 
as we shall see later on, the means of pauperizing the citizens, 
and so enervating the moral sinews which had conquered Sicily. 
(4) Twenty-six cities, among them Syracuse and Lilybseum, 
were treated in a more unfavourable way still. All their territory 
was confiscated to Rome, and dealt with as publims ager by the 
censors. These towns were therefore called civitates censor isc. 
But while the Roman government did not interfere with the 
internal constitution of the states to any great extent, it tried 
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to isolate them one from another, as it had done with Italian 
communities. Thus the civitates % like Centuripse, which might 
trade with any one they pleased, acquired extraordinary wealth 
and consequence, while the others shrivelled into small and spirit- 
less country villages. 

We saw some time ago how a praetor was sent from Rome every 
year to act as governor in Sicily ; the old division of the island was 
maintained in the custom of always sending two quaestors with 
the governor of Sicily, one of whom was stationed at Lilybseum, 
the other at Syracuse. Later on, instead of praetors, ex-praetors 
(propraetors as they are called) went to the provinces, because the 
praetors were more and more wanted during their term of office in 
Rome. The propraetor was a little king for the time ; his province 
was mapped out into districts ( conventus ), and he went on circuit, 
like the English judges, administering justice, or sometimes, it must 
be owned, injustice, through the districts in succession. All the 
subject people would come out to meet him ; they were bound to 
furnish him and his retinue with every necessary, and even with 
every luxury, of life. No magistrate in Rome ever received such 
homage as was constantly paid to the provincial governor ; and it 
is easy to see that when a man had tasted the sweets of such an 
irresponsible power he would fret and chafe" at the equality and 
subordination of the republic at Rome. It was not only the 
conqueror of provinces, like Marcelius or Scipio, that was tempted 
to regard himself as an emperor superior to the jurisdiction of the 
-state, but the ordinary governors of provinces got the feelings of 
monarchs, and little by little the Senate which to Kineas seemed 
like an assembly of gods, became* what was worse, an assembly 
of kings. 

This fatal tendency we shall understand more clearly still, as we 
s aia now turn 0lir Nation to the other typical province, 

■ ■’ Spain. ■ ' ' ' 

Spain was to Rome what America has been to Europe; it was 
the new world of undefined possibilities, the land of savages, the 
006 bc * an 4 It was regarded as Roman territory 

from the day that Scipio left it <c subdued ; ” but it 

was a strange kind of conquest. For nine years two generals with 
proconsular power were sent every year to figbfc tbe conquered 
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people ; and even when at length two provincial were formed, one 
with its capital at New Carthage, corresponding to the modern 
Murcia, the other with its capital at Corduba, corresponding to the 
modern Andalusia, it took two hundred years to subdue the count- 
less tribes of penurious, courageous, but unorganized Spaniards. 
To the long wars between Roman armies and Spanish tribes there 
is no closer parallel than the constant wars between the Americans 
and the Bed Indians; and the reason why the ultimate victory of 
the Romans did not involve the extermination of the native races, 
as the triumph of the American means the destruction of the 
Indian, is to be found partly in this, that there was no great 
difference in civilization morals and religion between Spaniards 
and Romans the former were unorganized, the latter were 
organized savages— but partly also in that power of assimilating 
its subdued enemies, which never quite deserted the Koman state, 
and which made it not much exaggeration to call Rome the u mother 
not the mistress of the conquered.” 

In Spain there are two contrasts to the administration of Sicily 
First, in the matter of taxation. Instead of the long cultivated and 
fertile fields of Sicily, the Romans found a very im- Taxation 
perfect state of agriculture; for the men, like true 
savages, left the tilling of the soil to the women. It was not pos- 
sible to appropriate the revenues ( vectigaiia ) of the preceding 
government, for the government of the Barcids bad been merely 
a military, not a civil, organization. The Romans, therefore, exacted 
a fixed sum annually, on the pretext of pay for the soldiers em- 
ployed to protect the country (veetigal cerium quod stipendiariim 
vacatur). The several tribes and towns were at liberty to raise 
this sum as they pleased ; the only thing which was compulsory 
about it was, that it must be paid somehow. In Spain, too, there 
were a few cities like Tarraco and Grades which enjoyed immunity 
from taxation. But the other contrast with Sicily arose from the 
necessities of the wars with the unconquered tribes. It became the 
training ground for imperialism, on which generals were practised 
and armies exercised to overthrow the republic. In 197 b.c. the 
number of prafiors was raised to six, in order that there might be 
two regular governors each year to take the command in Hither 
and Further Spain ; it was necessary to give them a proconsular 
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dignity and twelve fasces , those symbols of the supreme power of 
the Roman state. But the distance to the New World was so great 
that the imperium was frequently prorogued for another year, and 
the drain of men was such that the Roman armies were recruited 
from the natives. Thus it came to pass that Roman magistrates 
became familiar with the idea of a permanent army under their 
own individual control. The two safeguards of the constitution, 
divided command, and annual chaDge of commander, were becoming 
obsolete. 

In Spain, too, the Roman character began to deteriorate ; for indeed 
nothing is more demoralizing than prolonged war with savages. 
Tales of incredible cruelty, such as the treacherous 
oppress on, massacre 0 p a ^oie tribe by Servius Sulpicius Galba, 
began to circulate in Rome. The rapacity and arrogance of the 
legal despots at last wrung from the Spaniards (171 b.c.) the 
piteous entreaty that the Senate t( would not suffer them to be 
robbed and harried more foully than if they were enemies instead 
of allies.” And before long the first permanent law court had 
to be established in Rome by the lex Galpurnia (149 B.c.) for the 
purpose of trying these despotic governors when they returned 
from their provinces. The first Basilica, 1 reared by M. Porcius 
Cato about this time, must have often heard within its walls the 
cries of outraged Spaniards, the defence of hardened nobles; but 
such scenes were of ominous significance. 

Yet strange to say, year by year Spain became more and more 
Romanized. Scipio Africanus had founded Italica, the first Italian 
town ever built outside Italy, in Bsetica; and when 
Romanizing’, auo ^ er jt a H an colony was founded at Carteia, a 
generation later (171 b.c.), the inhabitants were in most instances 
the children of Italian fathers and Spanish mothers, 

1 It was erected in 184 R.C., the year of Cato’s censorship ; probably the 
idea of the building and the name too had been suggested to Cato during 
his stay in Athens by the hall of the King Archon. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE WARS WITH PHILIP, KING OF MACEDOX. 




But now we must leave the Roman governors to carry on their 
task of organization and administration in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Spain. Nor need we at present trouble ourselves with all the dangers 
to the republic involved in the novel situation ; as yet those words 
of Livy, 1 which take us to the very fountain head of Roman 
success, are essentially true : “ The sovereign power of the laws is 
above the sovereign power of individuals.” Let us transport our- 
selves to the East. 

We must try to conceive what questions agitated that part of 
the Mediterranean which regarded itself as the civilized world 
and treated with indifference the struggle between The Hellenic 
the peasant republic of Italy and the merchant world * 
republic of Carthage. In the great cities of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Pella, the transient vision of a world empire which came from 
the conquests of Alexander, was treated as a sober and practical 
possibility. The vital question was only who should be world- 
emperor. The kingdoms of the Diadoelii had settled into three — 
Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia ; and the balance constantly wavered 
between them. But while it was being decided whether a 
Ptolemoms, an Antiochus, or a Philippus should climb the throne 
of Alexander, the republic from the west bore down upon the 
degenerate Greeks, and by one quick stroke after another cut up 
the dominions of Alexander into Roman provinces. 

During the first Punic war the prevailing power in the East was 
Ptolcmseus Euergetes, the third Ptolemy of Egypt. Egrypt . 

He had taken Cyprus and Cilicia and a crowd of. 
the islands in the iEgean, and was master of Coele-Svvia. But in 
i ii. 1.1. 
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-’24 b.o. Actioi-hus the Great came to the Syrian throne, and the 
Syria. predominance passed gradually over to him. He was 
beaten by Ptolemaius in the great battle of Rapliia; 
but that, did not prevent him from maintaining his enormous kiiw- 
dom, which reached from the Mediterranean to Bactria and Parthia. 
Macedonia. The third great power was the Macedonian kingdom’ 

, . . , aspired to be the mistress and leader of Hellas • 

but in extent and material resources it was in no condition to com- 
pete with the Seleucids who governed Syria. When Pyrrhus crossed 
to Italy Antigonus Gonatus sat on the throne of Pella. Prom 
the year 233 b.o. Philippus lit, his grandson, had held that 
exalted position, and saw in himself, as he thought, a worthy 
successor to his great namesake, the father of Alexander. 

conlioirTf thVir h ° W th6Se gl ' eat ln0narchies first became 
conscious of the budding power in the West. We must bemn with 

Macedonia and we shall have to retrace our steps to thl com- 
mencement of the Hanmbaiian war, to recount the events which 
are usually dignified with the name of the first Macedonian war 

the mWst of R 6 r r P “ tet en0Ugh ‘° attraCt 0Ur atteation 
The ve£ : of a J BOr 5, ng ? ntercS t of Hannibal’s first years in Italy. 

walrtf A ■ w ?l lymn Wars llad been to leave the Greek 

states Apolion, a, Epidammis and Corcyra, on the east coast of 
a " Uder the P r °tection — which always 
if p, meant under the domination— of Rome Demetrius 

Hellas. aS“p ^ ni": Z! I ”“ S “ •< 

‘ 'ei th Home’s f J 

me b.c. Ca “ D ».“ And ye shall be to us,” runs the Carthn- 
. . glnlan form of words, “[allies] for the war on foot 

Whv d 10 f 0 wT Until the gods give t0 us and to YOU peace ” 

J l ,d n f , Phlli P throw his forces across the sea, and much 
with Hannibal on Romo? It seemed W if ™ v. , 

“ Polybius, vil V. 
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mighty champions, Hannibal and Home, fight unhindered, unaided, 
Philip’s only object was to win Apollonia; and the Senate was 
able to send from Brundisuima sufficient force to drive him from 
that undertaking. The restless Greeks were ever ready to enter a 
new alliance and to break it. The iEtolians entered into such an 
alliance with Home ; but when they received no adequate help from 
the embarrassed Homans, they concluded a separate treaty with 
Philip (205 b.c.), and that same year Home herself fiung Philip a 
district or two of Illyria that he might make peace; she wanted 
all her energies that she might gather herself together against 
Cartilage. 

When Scipip had returned in his triumphal robes from the 
Capitol, most people in Home were eager to shut the gates of the 
Temple of Janus, as they had been shut in the year 201BC 
after the first Punic war for the first time since the 
days of King Numa, to signify that Home was at peace with all 
the world. When an embassy came from Athens, which claimed 
as an ally help against Philip, whose army had invaded Attica, 
the comitia of the centuries were not inclined to take a romantic 
view of the situation. They yearned for peace. Besides, serious 
news came from the north of Italy; the Insubrian Gauls were in 
arms under a Carthaginian with the awful name of Hamilcar ; he 
had done what Hannibal could never do — he had captured a 
Latin colony ; Placentia had fallen. 

But the higlistrung pride of the Roman Senate could not allow 
the honour of the Homan people to suffer loss. There are few 
occasions which impress us more strongly with the second 
invincible resolution of that august assembly. Bis- ?Mac ^° :nian 
turbances in Spain and in Gaul, the state exhausted, (500-i9Q b.c.) 
the treasury drained ! But what of that ? Home is d bytne d 
Pome. And that determination of the Curia won the Senate, 
day. War was declared against Philip. 

With such a spirit within the walls we cannot wonder to see 
riie porch crowded with the ambassadors of foreign potentates. It 
is a new feature in Homan history : there are the Embassies to 
representatives of the greatest naval power in the Koine, 
world, the republic of Rhodes ; there are the envoys of Attains, 
King of Pergamus, who holds Ids small kingdom secure in the 
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midst of the Syrian empire, strong in the affections of his people 
whom he saved from the inroads of the Gauls. Both these cm * 
hassles come with hitter complaints against Philip. There too 
011 the Grsecosfcasis waiting for audience are the ambassadors ot 
Vernina son of Syphax, and those of Ptolemams the Illustrious 
the young Egyptian king. The star of the republic is high in the 
heavens. 

Now let us see what Philip had been doing while Rome was 
shattering at Zama the life-work of his ally. In the year 205 b.c., 
Philip and the Egyptian king died leaving a minor of five 
Ptolemy. as his heir, Ptolemams Epiphanes. This was an 
opportunity not to be missed by the great monarclis of Syria and 
Macedonia; for the game of politics, be it remembered, was then 
simply, who could seize the widest territory. They entered into an 
alliance. While Antiochus overran Palestine and Ccele-Syria, Philip 
took steps to seize the Egyptian possessions in the iEgean. Never 
was there a more shameless pitiless tyrant than this hero who sat 
on the throne of the demigod Alexander. I he gods of his captain 
Dicsearchuswere Godlessness and Lawlessness (a <rc£«fa and irapavoixia). 
No Greek city was safe ; and when the united fleets of Pergamus 
and Rhodes met him at Chios and Lade (201 b.c.), they were, to 
say the least of it, not successful, for Philip hurst upon Caria like 
a ravaging tornado, and next year he appeared on the Hellespont 
victorious and merciless. 

The Roman ambassadors found him engaged in the siege of 
Abydos ; but before appearing in his camp with the declaration of 
war, they had accomplished one of those brilliant 
200 B.o. gtro k es 0 f diplomacy, which no less than the irre- 
sistible legions led Rome to the mastery of the world. They 
appeared in the East as the guardians of the young Ptolenuem 
Epiphanes, but by allowing Antiochus to retain what he had 
secured of the Egyptian territory, they managed to detach him 
from Macedoa till his turn should come. These 
mx> with° y grands monarques, with their incredible blindness, 
Antiochus. sulTOlin ded by trembling courtiers who dared not tell 
them the truth were no match for the sober shrewdness and 
unswerving purpose of the great republic. The simple ambassador 
stood before Philip at Abydos, and bade him touch no Greek 
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c'ity, and pay indemnity to Rhodes and to Aitalus. There was a 
sublime impudence in the demand of JEmilius; he spoke as a 
mere unit of a compact state, Philip answered as one who himself 
was the state. 

Abydos fell, as once before Saguntum fell : not a citizen escaped 
alive. But the sure footsteps of Rome only tarried. Already the 
ships returning from Carthage were ordered to Macedonia, and 
P. Sulpicius Gralba the consul was crossing the operations 
Adriatic to winter in Apollonia: Chalcis was sur- begun. 
i)rised though not retained by the Roman admiral, C. Claudius, 
who was already anchored in the harbour of Pi rams. 

It was a strange part for this uncultured Roman people to be 
playing a part very difficult to play with any sincerity, a part 
which resulted in an inversion of the original expectations of pro- 
tector and protected ; but the Romans were now defi- The liberators 
nitely embarked on the mission of “ liberating Greece.” of Hellas * 

The liberation they promised was a political liberation, but that 
ended in a political servitude of their own imposing ; the liberation 
they effected was a spiritual liberation, but that ended in their own 
enslavement. On the one hand Rome brought the firmly com- 
pacted city community, which the Greeks had in vain attempted 
to create, a city community which had solved the problem that 
baffled Athens, how a free state can hold the hegemony of an 
empire; but on the other hand, Greece was rich in that individual 
life which hitherto had found no foothold in Rome, a mythology 
tender and beautiful, a poetry perfect in form, a plastic art which 
had filled every Grecian city and every plain of the Pelopennese 
with temples and statues, a philosophy, a historical science — all 
i la f se s P/ r ^ lla I forces took captive the captors; and here lies the 

| abiding interest of the Macedonian wars. 

1 n ™ st bave astonished the Roman soldiers, born and bred 

I f. th ° iron dlsci P line of ^eir own constitution, to find the 

! pitlsbI ® weal ^ ess > the disintegration of, Greek politics; their 

I astonishment must have passed quickly into a feeling of con- 

} , empt * Lefc & dance for a moment at the condition of things 

f m f re ? cc which ^cupied the attention of Sulpicius durin* Ids 

winter inactivity in Apollonia (200 b.c.). Philip held the country 
■ 0 ^eans of three fortified places— Dometrias on the Pagasean 
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Gulf, Ckalcis in Euboea, and the strong citadel of Corinth ; but his 
Condition of hold was soured by that immemorial local jealousy 
Greece. which had always made the citizens of two states 
hate each other precisely in proportion as they were near to 
one another. Thus Boeotia, Phoeis, Locrians, and Acarnanians 
were thrown into the arms of Philip by their repulsion from 
the jEtolian league which had its centre in Naupactus. Athens 
hated Philip, as the countrymen of Demosthenes once hated , a 
greater Philip, but the Athenians had degenerated from their 
ancestors, as Philip III. had degenerated from Philip I. In the 
Peloponnese still lingered traces of Greek greatness. Sparta never 
had nobler men on her curious dual throne than Agis III. (241 b.c.), 
and his brave successor, Cleotnenes III. (236-221 b.c.), who, inspired 
by the Stoic philosophy, attempted a work of reform which was to 
furnish an example, a tragic example to the Gracchi ; but Sparta 
never had so bad a ruler as the tyrant Nabis, who held the city by 
a reign of terror in 200 b.c. 

Sparta, as might he expected, was in unremitting hostility with 
the other considerable power south of the Gulf of Corinth, the 
The Achaean league of the Achaean cities. This league had been 
league. } ec [ p>y a strategos of great capacity, from 251 to 
213 b.c. His name was Aratus; he had given to Philip his 
stronghold at Corinth, to secure his alliance against Sparta, and 
had reaped a reward from the hand of that ruthless despot in the 
shame of his own son’s wife, and then in his own death by poison. 
Philopoemen, his successor, was hardly less able, but he had left his 
country just at the time when Sulpicius came to Greece; and the 
federal council of the Achaean towns was divided in opinion, 
whether to cleave to Philip, the ravager of Greek cities, or to join 
hands with Home, the virtuous liberator from the West. During 
the winter, Philip helped them and other waverers to decide, by 
passing through Attica, in his barbarous fashion, breaking every 
beautiful Ionian column, defacing every sacred inscription, remind- 
ing Hellenic peoples that Macedon at heart never could be Greek. 
But though Philip was essentially a barbarian, he was a 
strength of formidable antagonist in the field. The terrible 
Bhihp. Macedonian phalanx liad as yet never been beaten by 
the legions. And to face the absolute power and undivided control 
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of a general who liad been engaged in military undertakings 
since his accession to the throne at the age of sixteen, the 
Itonians had to send the magistrate of the year, who was super- 
seded by the magistrate of the following year before he was w T ell 
under arms. When P. Vidius Tappulus arrived in Apollonia to 
take the command from Sulpicius, lie found that the first 
campaign (199 b.c.) had been abortive, except that The war 
the Iltyrians and Dardanians to the north-west, and Anguishes, 
the iEtolians to the south-east, had cast in their lot with the 
Homans, and thus formed the wings of the attack upon Macedon 
from the west. Tappulus, on his part, had accomplished nothing, 
when early in the following summer (198 b.c.) the consul T. 
Quinctius Flamininus appeared in Corcyra to succeed him. It 
was the weakness of the Homan system that it required some 
clumsy mechanical fumbling before the right man was found; it 
was its strength that when the right man was found, he could by 
the proconsular is poiestas be rendered permanent, at least as 
permanent as it was ever safe for the welfare of the state that a 
general at the head of an army should be. 

Flamininus was the right man. He was only thirty years of age, 
and he was untried ; but as prefect of Tarentum, he had acquired 
some knowledge of the Greek character, and, what • Flaniininug 
the Senate wanted above all, was a man who could 
work upon the Hellenic feeling, and so resuscitate the old 
Hellenic spirit of resistance to Macedon. Homan generals of this 
age are the incarnation of the existing senatorial policy; they are 
to us not persons but masks. Fabius was the stolid patience of 
the Senate; Scipio the religious inspiration of the Senate; 
Flamininus was the matchless diplomacy of the Senate, which knew 
hqw to utilise every political, national* religious, or moral senti- 
ment to be found in the Mediterranean world for the one end— 
the greatness and solidarity of Home. , ' ; ■ : 

Philip’s army lay in the valley of the Aous. By the local 
knowledge of an Epirot shepherd, Flamininus was enabled to attack 
him in the rear and in the front at once, and the 
ruthless king retired through Thessaly, his own forces piiiip 
country, ravaging and destroying, that the enemy to retrea ** 
might have only a desert to pass through. But as winter came 



on, Flamininus quartered his army in Ant icy ra, and set himself 
to work on the Hellenic sympathies of the Pcloponnese. A 
great congress was held at Sicyon, and Aristaenus the strategos 
of the Achaean league persuaded all the cities included in the 
federation, with the exception of Argos and two others, to declare 
for the Romans. Philip found himself, as the spring came round, 
silently ousted from the Morea ; only Corinth and Argos remained 
to him. Under the shield of an armistice for two months, am- 
bassadors were sent to Rome to arrange for a peace. A resolution 
once taken in the Curia was carved in the hearts* and on the faces 
of all the senators. The evacuation of every Greek city was the 
condition of peace ; that it was at the beginning, that it should be ; 
though the phalanx should sweep away legion after legion, legion 
after legion would still appear until that end should be accom- 
plished. No concessions of Philip could evade that demand ; and 
to fulfil that demand Philip, as yet undefeated in the field, was not 
yet prepared. 

It was chance and not skill which finally settled this issue 
between the phalanx and the legion. When it was clear that no 
of peace had yet been found, the two armies sought each 
19 ? b.c. other in Thessaly, and by accident met on the ridge 

B cynos° f Cynoscephalse after marching for two days, one 
cephaiee. on either side the line of hills, from Pherse towards 
Scotussa. The Macedonian army numbered 23,500, the Roman, 
we conjecture, about 24,000. The accidental nature of the colli- 
sion gave to the light maniples an advantage over the phalan- 
gites, who, ranged in a solid square sixteen lines deep, with their 
spears ( sctrissce ) over twenty feet long locking rank to rank, 
presenting in front a bristling wall of iron, were quite undefended 

, . and helpless if taken in the flank or in the rear. The 
The legion *■ 

heats the phalanx was surrounded by the Romans. Before long 
phalanx. U p wen j. ^} ie sar i ssai like a tall forest ; it was a token 
of surrender ; but the Romans did not understand the sign, and the}’' 
hewed down 8000 men, and captured 5000 more, while only 500 
of their own number fell. 

* It was the opinion of the iEtolians that the victory was due to 
them; but Fiamininus was not concerned to argue the point. 
Philip was ready to make peace ; and Flamininus was not anxious 
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to leave the settlement of the war to his successor, who might at 
anytime come to supersede him ; for M. Claudius Marcellus, the 
new consul, was moving heaven and earth to get the command 
in Macedonia. Thus it came to pass that the conquering consul 
and the defeated king met in the Vale of Tempe, where in better 
days the gods met, to arrange the terms of peace. 

These terms, sanctioned by the Senate, were, in a word, (1) the 
complete freedom of every Greek town ; (2) the reduction of the 
Macedonian army to 5000 men, nor might any war be Terms of 
undertaken without the permission of the Senate ,* (3) peftoe * 
an indemnity of 1000 talents (£244, 000). Macedonia was in 

effect made a vassal state, but there were reasons for not yielding 
to the wish of the iEtolians to press matters to the bitter end. 
Rome did not wish to remove the northern barrier of Greece against 
Thracians and Gauls; again, her own northern barrier in the Po 
valley demanded her attention ; above all, Antioclms must be dealt 
with, who might come to the help of his ally in Macedonia, 
instead of waiting at home to he visited by the Romans. The 
tribes, therefore, assembled before Jupiter’s temple on the Capitol, 
peremptorily commanded that peace should be made. 

In the year which followed Cynoscephalm at the great Isthmian 
games, the white marble stadium was crowded with an eager 
assembly of Greeks who had forgotten their pentath * iqqb.c, 
l on for the time, and the hoary Temple of Poseidon ^ouSea 
heard the herald proclaim that the “ Senate and the free, 
consul Flamininus accorded their liberty to the Corinthians, 
Phocians, Locriahs, Euboeans, Phfchiotians, Magnesians, Thessa- 
lians, and Perrhcebians.” In the wild shout of exultation, loud 
as Poseidon’s own waves, which followed this announcement, no 
one heard the growl of the iEtolians, who as they thought had 
contributed most to the victory. The Greeks had forgotten the 
meaning of the word <£ Liberty ; n they did not reflect that it 
cannot be received, but must either be kept or won. And that 
is why the picture of those rapturous Isthmian games presents 
such a contrast to another picture which we shall see in Corinth 
fifty years later. 

Two years afterwards, when Nabis had been chastised for his 
occupation of Argos, and confined to Sparta and its immediate 
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neighbourhood, the Roman garrisons evacuated oven the keys of 
the peninsula, Demetrias, Chalcis, and Aerocorin- 
thus. Greece was free! and Flamininus enjoyed a 
triumph which lasted three days. 

In this first war of Rome with the old civilization of the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean we are struck not so much by the military 
superiority, as by the diplomatic skill and the far-seeing wisdom 
of the state. It was no war of aggression. Rome did not seek it, 
and when peace was made she was not the richer by a province. 
We are more inclined to blame the moderation which spared the 
detestable despots, Philip and JSTabis, than to complain of any undue 
ambition. In fact, there was an absence of buoyancy, a sense of 
exhaustion in the years which followed the Hannibalian war. It 
is significant that the legions in Apollonia mutinied in 200 B.c. ; 
they had served in Africa, they wanted to get home to their 
farms. How could a burgess army serve across the sea ? that was 
the recurring question of those times. It was, then, merely the 
grim purpose of the Senate which carried through the unwelcome 
task, and utilized Attains, Rhodes, the iEtolians, and the Achaeans 
to annihilate the threatening power of Macedonia. Let us look 
now at the dangers in Italy which counselled moderation in Greece. 

The mass of mountains which cluster round the Gulf of Genoa 
was an impregnable, stronghold of the untamed Ligurian tribes, 
iiiguriaa With the intermittent courage of uncivilized moun- 
waxs. taineers they carried on desultory wars with the 
ever-strengthening power of Rome for fifty years. They would 
pour out of their valleys into the plain of Etruria, striking terror 
into the heart of the peaceful peasants ; or they would swoop from 
their eyries down to the plain of the Po, inspiring with a momen- 
tary energy the declining power of the Gauls. While Flamininus 
was treating with Philip at Niczea, the two consuls of 
the year, C, Cornelius Cethegus and Q. Minucius, 
Rufus, were both engaged in meeting the dangers which threatened 
from the Po valley. The first was accorded a triumph, the second 
in dudgeon gave himself a triumph, as Marcellus conqueror of 
Syracuse had done, on the Alban Mount; but next 
year the consuls had to lead fresh armies against the 
Boians and Tnsubrians* In 195 b.c. the famous M. Porcius Cato 
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was consul, and lie was needed in Spain, where the wave of guerilla 
warfare had swept over the north-east province, so that he had to 
fight his way from Emporia, the very gate of the country. But his 
colleague was occupied in Cisalpine Gaul. It was weary work. The 
census in 194 b.c. showed only 140,000 against 214,000 of ten years 
before. But the perseverance of Borne began at last 
to prevail. The Boians were exhausted, and the sign 
of conquest appeared in their midst, not again to be withdrawn ; the 
Latin colony of Bononia was founded in 189 b.c. ; and six years later 
two burgess colonies of the old type, Mutina and Parma, formed 
garrisons along the road to Placentia (183 b.c.). And the line 
along which the swift legions might run was now finally constructed, 
a double line, for the Via AEmilia led from Ariminum to Bononia, 
and on the same point converged a road from Arretium across the 
Apennines. 3 When the Boman road was laid, and the Roman 
colonies were built, the Latinization of the Po valley was only a 
matter of time. The last of the genuine Latin colonies, Aquileia 
(181 b.c.), secured the north-east frontier of Italy, and henceforth 
we may regard Gallia Cisalpina as part of Italy. 

Not so with the north-western frontier, Liguria. ■ Most of the 
Roman military leaders for fifty years, amongst others Q. Marcius 
Fhilippus and the famous L. iEmilius Paulus, fleshed their swords 
against the Ligurians. Sometimes whole tribes were transported 
by the Romans to Southern Italy. The full burgess colony of 
Luna (founded 180 B.c., replenished 177 b.c.) marks a stage in the 
subjugation of these mountaineers. Still both the consuls were 
ordered to take the field against them in 173 B.c. And Italy 
in its fullest extent could not be said to beloBg to Borne until the 
year 143 b.c., when the consul Claudius annihilated the Salassi; 
and it is highly significant that this very consul set the Senate 
at defiance and attempted to celebrate a self-decreed triumph in 
the Capitol. Rome had conquered Italy, But could she conquer 
her own citizens? This, however, is far ahead. 

* A continuation of the Yia Cassia, which led from Rome to Arretium. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

THE SYRO 2 BT 0 LIAN WAR, AND ITS KEFLEX EFFECTS UFON ROME 

When the Roman armies left the three fortresses, Chalcis, Demetrius, 
and Corinth in the hands of the Greeks themselves, it seemed to 
the large majority of the Achaean cities as if Plamininus 
194 B.a faithfully fulfilled his promises. The iEtolians, 

however, thought otherwise; with the ignorance and vanity of a 
half-civilized people they imagined that the victory over Philip 
had been due to them, and they were indignant because they had 
not obtained possession of the conquered kingdom. No sooner, 
therefore, were the Roman ships out of sight, than the JRtolian 
Antiocims league resolved to summon the great Antiochus, King 
of Syria. gy r i a? to come as the genuine liberator of Greece 
from the perfidious Romans. That magnificent monarch had 
already conceived plans of his own for dealing with the upstart 
republic of the West ; but the request of the iEtolians was seconded 
by the Acarnanian Alexander, who whispered in his ear that Philip 
of Macedon and Nabis of Sparta would accord him a warm welcome. 
192 bc -^ ever was an omnipotent monarch so helpless for 
want of trustworthy information. When at last the 
energetic JEtolian captain, Thoas, came as it were to fetch him, 
he sailed across from Ephesus to Demetrias with 10,000 infantry, 
500 horse, and six elephants ; a mere trifle, as he assured his allies, 
for in the following year he would flood Hellas with his men and 
his chariots, and cover the sea with his ships ! How was this 
lord of Asia, supreme ruler from the Indian Caucasus to the iEgean, 
regarded in the city which he thus defied? The attitude of Rome 
is a model of unimaginative courageous persistency. We can well 
believe Appian, who tells us that the alarm about Antiochus was 
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great. In 199 B.G, he had utterly beaten the ^Egyptians commanded 
by the /Etolian Scopas ; in 196 b.c. he had occupied Ephesus; and 
from that as his basis of operations he had crossed into Thrace to 
claim what he called the ancient possession of his ancestor Seleucus. 
Lysimachia was in his hands. Yet an embassy from Rome (196 b.c.) 
appeared before him with unruffled resolution, requiring him to 
resign Lysimachia and all towns that had belonged to Philip, and 
indicating already that the Greek cities in Asia were a matter of 
interest to the Romans, 

Next year it was still more difficult for the Senate to retain its 
serenity. Hannibal, a name which had never lost its terror, was 
with Antiochus and in high honour! As a suffete at 
Carthage he had tried to reform the government of 
the Hundred and to husband the finances of the state, for the vow 
of his boyhood was yet upon him and he still hoped to stand on 
the ruins of Rome; but the peace party denounced him to the 
Senate, and he was compelled to go into exile, though his great 
antagonist Scipio would have preferred to leave him in Carthage, 
from a feeling, it is said, that the rivalry of Carthage was a whole- 
some stimulus to Rome. The exile was welcomed by Antiochus 
for a time ; he asked for 10,000 men and 100 ships, promising to 
repeat his great exploit in Italy for the benefit of Antiochus. The 
great king did not want such a rival as Hannibal might be in the 
victory which in his opinion was assured. Hannibal was compelled 
to play a meaner part, but even so he sealed the fate of Carthage. 
It was his awful name which now again filled Italy 

1=3 105 B C 

with trepidation, and sent legions to Bruttium ready to 
resist his landing. And the consul of that year, for one, M. Porcius 
Cato, settled it with himself that the city which could produce a 
Hannibal must be destroyed. Yet no alarm forced the Roman state 
to abate one tittle of demands which had once been made. The 
diplomatic congress between the two soi-disant liberators of Greece, 
Flamininus and Antiochus, who was represented in 194BC 
Rome by an embassy, presents us with the kernel of Quarrel 
the coming war. If Rome was the friend of Greek iStSs 
independence, how came it that she was mistress of and Bome * 
Kymse, Syracuse, Tarentum? If she commanded Antiochus to 
relinquish his posts in Europe* still with what face could she warn 
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him off from cities in Asia? The truth was that the liberation of 
Greece, disintegrated, restless, fickle Greece, was a mere blind. The 
real issue was, should Greece be under the hegemony of an Asiatic 
despot, Greek only in name, or of the Roman republic? No 
diplomatist could, have stated that issue then, but to us now it is 
clear enough, and inevitable enough. 

To the question, then, how did Rome regard Antiochus and the 
Syrian power, we must answer that she trembled at the forces 
arrayed against her, more especially at Hannibal, but there was 
that within her imperial blood which forbade her to avoid the 
contest. The embassies which crossed and recrossed during the years 
196-104: b.c. ; the slowness to send the consular armies to Greece : 
the eager inquiries at the temples of the gods, only satisfied when 
the fetiahs prescribed the method of declaring war 
and the haruspices declared that the entrails indicated 
“ victory and an extension of the Roman borders ” — all these seem 
like the futile struggle of the state against its genius. And so far 
as we can see, the conflict might have been long deferred, had not 
the restlessness of the iEtolians precipitated the crisis. 

This solemn hesitation on the part of Rome enabled Antiochus to 
achieve some successes in Greece before 'the Senate had actually 
declared war. The iEtolians got possession of the important 
fortress of Demetrias, and Antiochus surprised the equally important 
town of Chalcis (192 b.c.), and thus became master of Euboea ; and 
the Messenians of the Peloponnese promised him assistance. On the 
other hand, an attempt of the iEtolians to secure Sparta resulted in 
the assassination of the tyrant Nabis; upon which Philopoemen, 
the stmt egos of the Achaean league, succeeded in winning over 
the liberated state ; further, Philip would have nothing to say to 
Antiochus. We are struck with the submissive way in* which a 
vassal state came immediately under the spell of its mighty con- 
queror, and served as a most valuable ally against its former 
friends; no one was more loyal or useful during the Syro-^Etolian 
war than the king who was defeated at Cynoscephahe. The 
Achaean league, too, listened to. the representations of the Syrian 
ambassadors in the presence of Elamininus, aiid then, on the 
proposal of Philopoemen, joined the Romans. Still, when war was 
formally declared, Antiochus had erected a monumental column 
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in Bccoiia, as if the victory were already his, and the prestor Bajbius 
in Apollonia served only as a check, and a very slight cheek, 
upon operations in Thessaly. 

Forty thousand men took the field under the consul M\ Acilius 
Glabrio in the spring, and when joined by 10,000 Macedonians, 
they drove the small force of Antiochus out of Thes- 191 b.c. 
saly. The great king retreated, towards Chalcis, but war begun, 
determined to make a stand in the famous pass of Thermopylae 
He had stationed the few iEtolians who were with him on the 
heights of Callidromos, and with his phalanx he occupied the 
narrow way. Glabrio reminded his men that if they could force 
the pass they would be not only conquering the army before them, 
but opening up the way to the boundless riches of Syria, and 
extending the Roman empire from Cadiz to the stream of Ocean in 
the East. The battle began ; and the phalangites, looking up, saw 
descending from Callidromos, not iEtolians, but victory at 
Romans who. had captured the heights. There was a Thermopylae, 
panic. Antiochus saw his army flee, and joined in their flight ; nor 
did he rest until he had crossed the sea to Ephesus. 

It was a great victory. At home in the Forum OUiorium the 
Temple of Pietas and the gilded equestrian statue of the consul 
constantly reminded the busy citizens how Glabrio made a compact 
with the gods, and how, they having kept it to the letter, he too 
had paid them their due— an episode very characteristic of what 
the Romans called religion. 

Boon .after the battle of Thermopyla 3 the Roman fleet, consisting- 
of 105 decked ships and 50 smaller ones, under the prajtor C. 
Livius, won a famous victory over the squadron under a Rhodian 
renegade, Polyxenidas. Amongst the Roman ships were six from 
Carthage. Meanwhile Glabrio was reducing the iEtoIians who 
held out in Naupactus. But Flaminimis recommended that the 
siege should not be pressed ; it was not the Roman policy to leave 
Philip without a rival in Northern Greece ; and next xrucewitn 
year Glabrio’s successor granted them a truce of six ^ tolia * 
months, while the victorious legions should track the great king to 
his lair. On the other hand, Philip was treated with great respect ; he 
was allowed to occupy Demetrias ; and he received back the hostages 
which had been sent to Pmme as a guarantee of his good conduct. 
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But who was able to bring the war in Asia to a successful issue ? 
Imagination foiled to picture the hordes of men who were at the 
call of the king; and then there was Hannibal, terrible Hannibal, 
looming in the background. It was no slight relief when F. Scipio 
i obc Africanus, Hannibal’s conqueror, declared himself 
ready to go with his brother, the newly elected 
consul for the coming year ; and when he erected on the Capitoline, 
at the head of the Yia Triumphalis, insight of the temple where 
he so often communed with the god," a splendid arch of triumph, 
anticipative of victory, the people grew hopeful ; nor were they even 
alarmed by the eclipse (14th March) on the day of his departure. 

Arrived in Greece the two brothers, instead of sailing across to 
Asia by sea, spent eight months in marching along the coast of 
The Scipios ^ ace donfo an< ^ Thrace to the Hellespont ; and it was 
mate for on this march that Philip showed his loyalty , by pro- 
Asia ’ viding for the necessities of the army, and helping in 
the passage of rivers and in the resistance to the savage tribes 
who opposed the march. Antiochus seemed to hear the tramp of 
these ever-approaching legions through those long months. JSTow 
with fevered restlessness he turned from one plan to another unable 
to fix his mind on any ; then he was like a rabbit held under the 
fascination of a rattlesnake. He tried to capture the town of Per- 
gamus ; but an Achaean contingent succeeded in strengthening the 
garrison and repelling his attack* But what was more inspiriting 
to the advancing army than the trepidation of Antiochus was the 
news which reached them from the coast of Pamphylia. The 
awful shadow of Hannibal’s name had passed like a shadow. The 
Roman admiral, L. JSmilius Regillus, who succeeded G. Livius, 
watching from Samos the Syrian fleet which remained in Ephesus, 
sent a detachment to meet the Phoenician squadron which Han- 
nibal was bringing from the south. They met at the mouth of the 
Battle of tne Eurymedon, thirty-six ships on each side; but three 
Euryxnecion. of Hannibal’s ships had seven tiers of oars, and four 
had six. Hannibal led his left wing and was holding his own, 
when he saw the right take to flight. He was beaten now on the 
sea as before on the land. Then it was by Roman patience, now it 
was by that skilful Roman diplomacy which managed to have in 
their fleet the Rhodians, who were the best seamen of the time. 
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Compared with this defeat of Hannibal, even the great day of 
Myonncsus seemed a slight achievement. Regillus had enticed 
. the Syrian ships, ■eighty-eight in number, out of the Battle of 

\ harbour of Ephesus, and half of them never returned Myonnesus, 

j again ; for hanging great cauldrons of burning pitch on the bow- 

\ sprits of his swift-sailing Rhodians, he darted with sharp sting as 

j it were on the astonished crews of Polyxenidas 5 and by a brilliant 

J victory he dealt a final blow at the king’s expiring courage. The 

j garrisons were even recalled from Lysimachia and the other strong* 

t holds of the Hellespont. The towns in which the democratic party 

was predominant, and which were therefore antagonistic to Romans, 
were awed into inaction by the fate of Phocasa, which Regillus 
captured and dragonaded in the terrible Roman way, killing 
women and children, and cutting in two even the dogs they met 
in the streets. And now Prusias, King of Rithynia, sent in his 
submission to Scipio, who had leisurely crossed from Besfcos to 
Abydos. Antiochus in an agony sent Publius/ the son of I’. 

Scipio, whom he had made a prisoner, as an envoy to his father, 
and offered what the Romans had at first demanded. The offer 
could not be accepted, for “ the bridle was on and the rider was 
mounted/’ as Scipio said. The only terms now possible-terms 
not to be diminished before, or raised after, a battle— were, (1) pay- 
ment of all the cost of the war ; (2) the surrender of all countries 
this side of Mount Taurus. This was intolerable, and the king j 

I nerved himself to fight. At Magnesia, on Mount j 

I Sipylus, the fate of Asia was decided. In the Syrian ^ a gnesi! 

host were Arabs on their dromedaries, and fierce I 

Galatian mercenaries — hut the Gauls were no I 

i longer a horror to Roman soldiers — and scythed chariots and Indian j 

elephants were in the van. But the host fled, at least all that was j 

left of it, for of 70,000 men, 50,000 were slain ; Scipio lost 825. 

Antiochus the Great had vanished away like a mist of the morn- 

j ing; the saying was on every gibing lip in the East, “ There was | 

a king, Antiochus the Great.” He withdrew beyond the Taurus, | 

ii * and paid 15,000 talents, and his fleet, reduced to ten ships, was f 

J never to sail west of Cilicia. ■ | 

J The splendour of L. Scipio’s triumph was unparalleled : 234: f 

I standards, 184 models of conquered towns, 1281 tusks of the slain | 

_j 
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elephants, and 32 conquered commanders, were in the long train 
that wound along the Sacred Way. But the demonstration was no 
exaggeration of the achievement. No one who saw the magnificent 
show realized its full significance; the empire of Alexander had 
passed over to Rome. 

What a contrast is presented between the condition of things in 
this year, and that in the year 212 b.c. In 212 b.c., Southern 
Contrast * a ^ ie ^ an< ^ s °f Hannibal, Carthaginian Hi- 

between 212 milco victorious in Sicily, the Scipios defeated in 
and 190 b.c. pj^p-p 0 f Macedon in arms, it seemed to the 

Romans as if the waters had well-nigh passed over their head ; in 
190 b.c., Southern Italy, Sicily, and Spain quietly lying under the 
yoke; Carthage, Macedon, and Syria, forced into treaties which 
left them mere shadows of what they were, Romans might well 
think that no further danger could seriously terrify the republic. 
But it was in the very greatness of the success that the most 
formidable' danger lay. 

To begin with, how was the great family of the Scipios who had 
conquered Hannibal and Antiochus to behave itself in a free 
state? Men began to talk about the kingship of the Scipios in the 
Senate. It had not been the custom of the great Publius ever 
to observe very religiously the forms of the republic; a man who 
held personal intercourse with Jupiter could hardly be expected to 
wait upon the decision of the laws ; but it was a more serious 
matter when he began to throw his shield over his far inferior 
position of brother, Lucius. As soon as the excitement of the 
scipio. magnificent triumph had subsided, the two tribunes 
of the plebs named Petillii insinuated a charge against Lucius of 
misappropriating the indemnity of Antiochus, by demanding in the 
Senate a statement of accounts. But Publius took the [notebooks 
from his brother’s hands and loftily tore them in shreds before the 
eyes of the senators. Dare the plebeian knaves question the in- 
tegri ty of the favourites of heaven ? But republican Rome could 
not yet.be overawed by the arrogance of a monarch, A commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the conduct of the ex-consul, 
and Lucius was convicted of peculation. The soul of 
184 B.c. . ^ iese gt ern proceedings was M, Porcius Cato, who now 
instigated a charge against the divine Publius himself, a charge of 
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having received a bribe from Antioclnts to secure more favourable 
terms of peace. Never was a more impressive spectacle witnessed 
in the Roman Forum. Every inch of room was occupied; the 
roofs of the porticoes and temples were crowded. But Scipio, 
instead of replying to the articles of indictment, mounted the 
rostra, and said, “This is the day, tribunes and quirites, on 
which I beat Hannibal at Zama; it is not a time for law-court 
wrangles. I am going to pay my homage to Jupiter, best and 
greatest, and Juno and Minerva, and the other gods who watch 
the Capitol; come with me, and pray that they will send you 
other generals like me." And all the people followed him, even 
the clerks and the apparitors, and they went from temple to temple 
glorifying the gods. If that was the monarchy of moral influence, 
it was none the less a monarchy. But the time for the throne and 
the diadem was not yet come : the great P. Scipio Africanus with- 
drew from Rome, and died soon after (183 b.c.) at his country seat 
near Liternum. 

More serious than the personal predominance of Publius was 
the fact that a colourable charge of corruption could be made 
against Lucius, and that the brilliant triumphator changes in 
should have been rescued from the Mamertine prison Borne, 
under the Capitol, where the conquered should be immured not the 
conqueror, by the generous intervention of a private enemy, Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Already a tribune leagued with a victorious 
general was easting an ominous shadow on the Forum. But the 
corrupting influence of the conquered East began to be felt among 
others besides the leaders of armies. “The germs of foreign 
luxury," as Livy says, “ were brought into the city by the army 
from Asia." 1 It need not surprise us that this corruption crept 
into Rome under the guise of religion, for religion is ever the most 
potent of influences for good or for ill. 

Already in 204 b.c. the Romans, following the guidance of the 
Sibylline books, had obtained through their friend and ally Attains 
of Pergamus, the mystical stone from Pessinus, the symbol of 
Cybele, mother of the gods. The round temple with its cupola on 
the Palatine was the scene of a frenzied worship. Once a year the 
sacred stone was washed by the high priest in the Tiber, while the 
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other priests howled, and beat upon drums, and lashed themselves 
with knotted cords. In this temple, too, the dramatic represen- 
tations of Plautius and Terence took place before the regular 
theatre was built. It marked altogether a new influence, a signifi- 
cant change from the sober and legal religion of Janus or Jupiter. 
The Eoman Senate brought Cybele to Koine, to avert an evil 
omen ; but the omen they brought was more terrible than the 
showers of volcanic stones which excited the religious anxiety of 
the people. 

It was not long before the Megalesia of Cybele found a rival in 
the still more frenzied Bacchanalia. The worship of Bacchus, like 
ihe the worship of the Lares in earlier times, came from 
Bacchanalia. Etruria. Just after the close of the war with 
Antiochus a lurid light was cast upon the proceedings of the 
worshippers of this foreign deity by the depositions made before 
the consul Postumius (186 b.c.) by a young man named JSbutius, 
whom his stepfather wished to dispose of by initiating bim into 
those fatal orgies. From the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibm 
(a copy of which, in 1610, was found in Calabria), it is clear that 
the government used all its influence to destroy this exotic cult. 
A political meaning was attached to the secret meetings ; and to 
the charges of unnameable sensuality was added an implication of 
revolutionary designs. The danger to the state could not have 
justified the panic which was created ; and possibly these sensa- 
tional and enthusiastic rites were the necessary reaction from the 
formality of the established state religion; but the looseness of 
manners is only too well supported by evidence. Cato, who was 
cat© censor, censor two years later (184 b.c.), already began to 

184 b.c. stand somewhat alone in stemming the rising tide of 
luxury. The first sumptuary law, the lex Oppia , had been repealed 
in 194 B.o., but from 181 b.c. begins a series of such enactments; 
and sumptuary laws are the surest mark of declining morals. 

The ancient men and the ancient manners were becoming not 
only ancient but antiquated ; the signs of increased wealth were 
Distinction visible on every side. The senators began to appear 

of ranks. a s great lords instead of merely fathers of the city. 
In the year 194 b.c. the sediles, 0. Atilius and L* Scribonius, set 
apart reserved seats for members of the Senate at the Megalesia, 
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It was asked with some astonishment, why could not the fathers, 
who for five hundred and fifty-eight years had watched the spec- 
tacles shoulder to shoulder with the people, continue to sit in the 
pit, as of old ? And with the greater dignity of the senatorial rank 
there grew up a keener competition for the curule magistracies, 
which were more and more the stepping-stone to the Curia, and 
the gateway to the treasures of the provinces. Hence bribery 
at elections began to assume serious proportions, and the lex 
Cornelia Bcebia de Ambitu (181 b.c.) was introduced corruption 
by the consuls, preventing any candidate convicted at elections, 
of corrupt practices from standing for office within ten years. The 
following year the eagerness for curule authority was confined 
within some limits by the lex Villia Annalis (180 b.c.), which 
required a qusestor to be 31 years of age, an cedile 37, a praetor 40, 
a consul 43. 

Another indication of increased opulence is furnished by the 
lex Gincia de Muneribus (204 b.c.), which forbade orators to receive 
fees for their services before the judges. It was an age 
of oratory: P. Licinius Crassus (consul 205 B.c.) was 0ratory - 
one of the fathers of Roman eloquence. Cato’s great speeches 
between 189-180 b.c. have an almost historical interest. The best 
oratory was, it is true, at present employed by the stalwart 
defenders of the existing order of things. Cato and the tribune 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus and the tribunes Petillii used all their 
powers of speech against those who, like Scipio, endangered republican 
equality, or those who, like L. Flamininus, endangered republican 
simplicity ; but a weapon was being forged, which one day in the 
hands of another Gracchus would answer another purpose. 

It was an age too of nascent literature, and a nascent literature 
is not favourable to rigidity in politics. If the government has not 
learnt to patronize it, there is some probability of its literature 
modifying the government. Livius Andronicus had 388-204 b.c. 
come as a slave from conquered Tarentum, the first marked gift of 
the Hellenic spirit to Roman literature. In 194 B.c. died Cn. 
Haavius, a genuine Italian who fought in the first Punic war, and 
who founded that peculiar kind of Roman comedy 
which was slavishly copied from the newer Attic 254r ~ 184B ‘ c ‘ 
comedy of Philemon and Menander. All through the Hanni- 
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bailin' war, and the Macedonian and;the Syrian wars, T. Maccius 
Plautus was a well-known name in Home. Cascilius was his 
contemporary and less successful rival. 

The first Roman historian, Q. Fabius Pic tor, was among the 
ambassadors sent to Delphi after Cannae, Then Q. Ennius, the 
epic poet and tragedian, was brought to Rome from Sardinia in 
204 e.c. ; in Cato’s consulship (195 b.c.) Terence was bom; Cato 
himself, as well as the son of I^ublius Seipio, spent some time in 
historical composition, 3 

Literature had an unsettling tendency; with the exception of 
these last-mentioned historical compositions, the Roman literature 
of the period was a direct assault on the ancient faith and morality. 
Ennius was more of a freethinker than Euripides, and the comedy 
of Plautus and his compeers laid its scenes in an atmosphere of 
immorality, than which even the bloodshed of the amphitheatre 
could hardly be more corrupting to the austere national cha- 
racter. When the braggart and the libertine were presented as the 
heroes of the stage, the heroes of the republic began to degenerate 
into libertines and braggarts. 

We have thus been led on from the glorious triumph of L. Scipio 
to a survey of the dangers which were gathering in the hidden 
places of Roman life ; we may now again avert our eyes from 
these unrealised possibilities to follow" the arms and diplomacy of 
Rome iu their career of victory in the East. 

2 See Appendix on Roman Liteiature. 





CHAPTER NVII. 

CONDITION OF GREECE — THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR — EFFECTS 
UPON ROME. 

When the news of Magnesia reached the several potentates and 
commonwealths of the East they seemed with one accord to recog' 
nize that the republic which had conquered Antiochus Splendid 
was the future arbiter of the world. Their ambas- position of 
sudors in their motley garbs arrived in Rome, and the Senate ' 
might be seen from the Forum crowding the open, space of the 
Grajcostasis, waiting for an audience of the Senate, “because in 
the Senate lay all their hopes of the future,” 1 No wonder that 
those august senators, who had been undismayed by Brennus and 
Pyrrhus, began to waver before this subtle enemy, adulation. 
The brave hearts, incorruptible by fear, were slowly enervated and 
demoralized as they recognized more clearly every year that they 
were gods — gods not in the old heroic sense in which Kineas had so 
styled them, but gods because crowned heads and ancient common- 
wealths had to grovel at their feet and offer them the incense of 
flattery and the presents of gold and, the sacrifices of slaughtered 
honour and truth, as was meet to the revolting idols of Eastern 
worship. 

The first sovereign act of the Senate after the defeat of Antiochus 
was to reward the faithful ally' of Rome, Eumenes, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Attains in 197 b.c. His little settlement 
kingdom was extended to the Halys river and the of Asia. 
Taurus range, except that Bithynia remained an independent 
principality, and so did Cappadocia ; while the faithful republic of 

3 Poiyb. xxii* ■ . 
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Rhodes retained its possessions in Oaria and Lydia ; and a flutter 
of hope was raised in all genuinely Hellenic minds when the sena- 
torial commission pronounced the Greek cities in Asia Minor free, 
189 b c consu ^ of ^ ie following year. On. Manlius Vulso, 

could not, however, resist the temptation, before he 
withdrew the Roman armies from Asia, of making a raid upon the 
Gauls in Galatia. There was no senatorial order for this proceed- 
ing, and it was a dangerous precedent, but the Gallic name was, 
hateful to Roman ears, and it was an exquisite delight to visit 
upon Gauls even in Asia the sins of the Boii and Insubres who had 
hardly yet ceased to trouble the republic in Italy. 

But there was one people in the East who could not yet be dealt 
with merely by commissions on the one hand and desultory raids 
on the other : that was the iEtolians, The other 
consul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, arrived in Apollonia to 
settle accounts with these half-civilized courageous ignorant men 
of the mountains, who had been the main cause of bringing 
Antiochus to Thermopylae The siege of Ambracia, King Pyrrhus’ 
town, where all his bronzes marbles and pictures still remained, 
but now annexed to the iEtolian league, taxed all the skill of 
the Roman sappers, who indeed were clumsy enough. They tried 
to dig a tunnel under the walls, as Camillus had done at Veii, 
but the Ambraciots dug a counter tunnel and smoked out the 
besiegers with burning feathers. 

These loose federal governments, however, like the AEtolian and 
Aeluean leagues, which were the highest effort of the Hellenic 
politics towards unity, could offer no permanent resist- 
XtweeS ance to the mighty Italian political organization, 
government "While the towns of Greece were attempting to unite 
and Roman local liberty and municipal equality with a centralized 
centralization, a^foktration, Rome was silently working out her 

great principle of free supremacy. Thus in 188 B.a, for instance, 
we find the Valerian plebiscittm conferring the full franchise on 
Formke, Fundi, and Arpinum, which had been civitates sine 
suffragio ; and such gradual extensions of rights must have been 
always in progress. The JEtolians submitted, but were left 
nominally free as a balance to Macedonia, 

In the Achaean league there was more political wisdom, and the 
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prudence of the nationalists who were opposed to the Bom an 
inedominance gave some hope that Grecian in depend* 
ence might survive the humiliation of its old opponent Tjl ® *<*»«»■• 
Macedon, at the hands of its new “protector,” Home. Philopcemen, 
“the last of the Greeks,” a man worthy of a better age, and 
Lycortas, the father of the great historian Polybius, represented 
this prudent and intelligent policy. But the disease of disintegra- 
tion was too inveterate, Philopcemen attracted Roman jealousy by 
his attempt to bring Sparta into obedience to the league, and 
FJamminus encouraged the Messenians to revolt, though we may 
hope that there was enough chivalry in the “ liberator ” to make 
him shudder at the crime which put an end to the brave strategos' 
hie. The Messenians poisoned him in 183 b.c. 

Lycortas was left for a few more years engaged in a courageous 
struggle to consolidate the league and to vindicate its independence. 
But the irresistible destiny of Rome already cast a shadow over 
such attempts. 

f “rr IT T* the “ Jasfcof tile ^eks -was murdered, 
the gieat Hannibal also perished. A fugitive at the court of Kin* 

Prusias of Bitbyma, demanded by T. Quinctius Fla- ^ .. a 
rnmrnus, who was in Asia to settle the relations of Hannibal 
Prusias and Eumenes, he was on the point of being delivered up to 
the foes he had so well and consistently hated from the day when 
he swore the oath at the altar five and fifty years before. His 
great life had been a failure; Melcarth had deserted him; now lie 
took poison to escape the pitiless vengeance of Rome. He mMit 
meet his father Hamilcar with a clear conscience 
Up to the end of the Syro-AStolian War, there is no instance in 
w lie we can definitely charge the Romans with aggressive under- 
takings. Her great struggles with Pyrrhus and Car- 
tuage and Macedon were strictly self-defensive. From Macedon ^* 

5™;Tv^ n - th i e “ f ?l state was ^Perilled by the raids of the 
5 “ Y °1 S01 . she had learnt her strength in the hard school of 

e T enfr ° m thafc earl y Period she had- practised the 
ait of dividing her opponents, an art which a weak state can 
scaicely be blamed for employing, but which bears a revolting 
aspect when employed by a strong and predominant state. It was 
the peculiarly conservative character of Roman politics which led 
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the leaders of tlie people of Rome to retain at once the arts of war 
and. the arts of diplomacy, which had been forced upon them in 
hours of weakness. By a kind of instinct, when Roman armies had 
gained the upper hand in the field, Roman commissioners made 
settlements which secured the gradual enfeehlement of the defeated 
nations. If we leave out of mind the defensive attitude in which 
Rome had been forced to stand before her supremacy was secured, 
we shall be inclined to judge much too harshly the methods in 
which she exercised her supremacy. At the same time, we cannot 
withhold a kind of shuddering sympathy from those unhappy nations 
which provoked this irresistible monster to exert its strength, and 
fell, little by little, bruised, broken, annihilated, before it. 

At the point which we have now reached, Roman diplomacy had 
so settled the defeated world, that the several forces were sure to 
Roman lead *° mufclla ^ enfeeblement. Ffumidian Mas- 
diplomacy. inissa was like a great incubus on broken-spirited 
Carthage ; Egypt, protected and favoured, was a constant menace 
to Antiochus ; and over against the beaten Philip was the pampered 
client of Rome, lord now of Asia Minor, Eumenes of Pergamus, 
Furthermore, the skill of the Roman commissioners had brought 
it to pass, that in every city and province there was always to be 
found a Roman party, so that confronting the solid strength of the 
united republic was a group of nations animated by mutual jealousies, 
every nation internally more or less divided against itself ; and the 
Roman Curia was the inevitable court of appeal for all the contend^ 
ing interests, the appointed place for their political suicide. If we 
shudder at the cold cruelty of the conqueror, it is still hard to avoid 
contempt for a world which conld be so conquered. 

King Philip of Macedon was, as we have seen, an incurable savage ; 
it was well for the happiness of the world, that Roman policy 
demanded a very high curb upon his still unconquered ambition. 
The Senate harshly forbade him to extend his dominion in the 
direction of Thrace ; fuming with rage, he mattered to the envoys 
that the evening of all days was not yet come. It was clear that 
he meant before long to involve Ms country again in a contest with 
the victors of Cynoscephalse ; and in this selfish intention he was 
warmly seconded by his eldest, though illegitimate son, Perseus, a 
noble, handsome, and humane prince, who can scarcely bo blamed if 
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he refused to believe that the independence of Macedonia was not 
feasible, merely because his unprincipled father had been unable to 
I maintain it. The younger and legitimate son of the king, whose 

j name was Demetrius, embraced the Roman cause with enthusiasm. 

\ He had been in Eome, and there he had become aware of the 
impossibility of an equal struggle between exhausted Macedon 
and the vigorous republic ; and his Romanizing tendencies were 
confirmed by the warm reception which he met with from 
Flamininusand the leading statesmen. King Philip was not the 
man to admit differences of opinion in the royal family ; he had 
his son and legitimate heir poisoned at a banquet (182 b.c.). It 
was the only blow which he in his impotent wrath could inflict 
upon his conquerors, to kill his own son. Three years later he 
died, and Perseus succeeded to the throne. Mean- perseus king-, 
while Eome was disturbed with terrible portents. 179 B,a 
The eternal fire went out in the ancient Temple of Vesta near 
the Forum ; there were storms and earthquakes, which cast down 
the statues of the gods on the Capitol ; and, as often happens in a 
volcanic soil, an awful malaria followed the earthquake, and Italy 
was ravaged by the plague for three years. The excited temper of 
the people was in no mood to bear patiently the accounts which 
constantly arrived of the new king’s proceedings. He was allying 
himself with Seleucus IV. the successor of Antiochus by marrying 
his daughter Laodice ; he was marrying his sister to Prusias of 
Bithynia. News came from the new colony of Aquileia, the north- 
east key of Italy, that the allies of Rome the Dardanians were 
attacked by the Bastamians, and Perseus was the instigator of the 
. attack. The ambassadors of the king were heard of at Carthage 

? making dark proposals to the humbled town. 

| At present there was the worry of the Istrian war, and the 

irritation of the constant conflicts with the Ligurians, but every 
one felt that the young king of Macedonia would yet give some 
trouble ; war was only a matter of time. 

In 173 b.c. war was 012 the point of breaking out, but the consul 
M. Popillius Lsenas was at daggers drawn with the Senate, a signi- 
ficant fact; he had sold into slavery a tribe of Ligurians; the 
righteous Senate bade him liberate them. Unhappily the Senate 
I had no legal right to control the action of the supreme magis- 
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traie; the inherent weakness of the constitution was becoming 
apparent. The consuls of the next year (172 b.c.), too, were in 
iSythpathy with the headstrong officer ; they were sent, therefore, 
to Liguria, and nothing was said about the intended war with 
Perseus, But how King Eumenes of Pergamus arrived in Home 
with a long bill of complaints against his energetic rival of 
Macedonia, It was true the obsequious king had not much 
damnatory evidence with which to support his spleen : Perseus was 
gaining an influence in Boeotia and in iEtolia, and was collecting 
money and arms. The intelligence was not new, but it served to 
give a point to the long-accumulated feelings which were fermenting 
in the city. When news came that a minion of Macedon had 
attempted to murder Eumenes the friend of the Roman people at 
Delphi, no one waited to sift the evidence for the charge ; the die 
War declared was a ^ reac V cast * r Ibe Senate brought the ques- 
asrainst him, tion of peace or war before the centuries, but it was 
scarcely more than a matter of form; the mind of 
every one was made up, and the new consuls, P. Licinius Crassus 
and C. Cassius Longinus, were ordered to prepare to cross the 
Adriatic. When ambassadors came from Perseus with remon- 
strances, they were not allowed to enter the city, but were told in 
the Temple of Beilona on the Campus Martius by the assembled 
Senate, that P. Crassus would soon be in Macedonia with the 
answer to any deputations which might be sent. Some of the older 
politicians in Rome were not quite easy in their consciences ; they 
thought it was not in the spirit of the old order, when their repre- 
sentative in Greece, Q. Marcius Philippas, plumed himself on the 
skill with which he had held Perseus engaged with delusive 
promises of settlement, in order to give the government time to 
make its preparations. But the younger men were dazzled with 
the recollection of Scipio’s triumph and longed to emulate it* 
Possibly it did not occur to any one in Rome, that Perseus was a 
patriot king about to fight for the liberty and independence of his 
nation. The long habit of self-assertion, learnt in the practice of 
self-defence, had quite blinded the Romans to any rights outside 
the Roman name, Macedon attacked Rome in the hour of peril 
when Hannibal was in Italy ; Macedon must be broken against the 
rock she then rashly assailed. 
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Perseus began the war by invading Thessaly. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in his hopeless isolation. The Iloman party in 
Achaia under Callicrates was in the ascendant ; the Roman party 
in iEfcolia under Lyciscus was in the ascendant. Acarnania, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, all furnished their contingents to the Boman army ; so 
did Boeotiaj and Eumenes immediately appeared at Chalcis with a 
large force. Altogether the Homan consul must have commanded 
little short of 70,000 men. Against these Perseus, by straining every 
nerve, could only put in the held 21,000 phalangites, 4000 horse- 
men, and 18,000 light armed troops. 

Yet such was the weakness of tlie Boman method of military 
appointments, which left the command in a campaign to the chances 
of the hustings, and such was the advantage which Perseus enjoyed 
In defending his mountain-girdled country against an invader ; such 
also, we are bound to add, were the vices which began now to con* 
sume the energies of the Boman army, that Perseus was able 10 
offer an effective resistance for fully two years. 

The gorge of Tempe is the gate of Macedonia on the side of 
Thessaly, and of this gate Perseus was in possession when the 
consul reached the scene of conflict. The hap of the Perseus* 
hustings had not been fortunate ; Crassus was a sordid successes, 
and incapable commander, and the Macedonian cavalry rode up to 
the Roman camp with impunity. In a skirmish at the foot of the 
hill Callicinus, nearly three thousand legionaries and allies were put 
1ms de combat , and Crassus was glad to withdraw to the left bank 
of the Peneus. 

But the dogged determination of the Boman spirit seldom 
deserted even the most contemptible men who wore the peduda- 
mentim* Crassus would hear of no terms of peace, and Perseus, 
by offering terms on the morrow of a victory, only pointed the 
contrast between his own uncertain hopes and the unswerving 
confidence of his enemies. He withdrew behind' the gate of 
Thessaly; Crassus remained knocking at it. Meanwhile it had 
fared ill with the stray Greek towns which declined the Roman 
alliance, Haliartus in Boeotia vanished from the face of the earth* 
The Boman party in Thebes and Coronea were enabled to set their 
feet upon the necks of their political opponents. It was a ghastly 
spectacle which was presented by these Grecian cities, the alb* 
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powerful enemy at their aoors, tneinseives tom oy unappeasable 
party passions. The temptation they offered to the cupidity and 
cruelty of the worst elements in the Roman army, and still more in 
the Roman fleet, proved often irresistible ; an attack even on an 
allied town could always be excused as an attack on the anti-Roman 
party in it. It was this which led to the plundering of allied 
Chaicis ; it was this which led indirectly to the revolt of Epirus to 
the side of Perseus. The first campaign was thus indecisive. 

Next year the Roman commander, A. Hostilius Mancinus, was 
even more helpless than his predecessor. King Perseus treated 
170 bo him as a nonentity, and marched into Illyria; and 
second during the summer the Roman Forum was agitated 
campaign with ^ newg an arm y under Appius Claudius 

Cento had been cut to pieces on the Illyrian frontier, and that 
Gen tins, King of Scodra, had declared for Macedonia. 

When the new consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, the master of 
crooked diplomacy, found himself entrusted with the command 
189 bc ^ ie war > determined at all hazards to break his 
Third way into the territory of the enemy, which had as 
campaign. ^ no £ entere( } py a p omail soldier. In his 

army was an envoy from the Achsean league, the son of Lycortas 
the strategos, a man who was to be the greatest historian of 
Rome, Polybius. He has recorded for us how Philippus evaded 
the strong outposts of Perseus which held the pass of Terape, 
and by extraordinary exertions crossed the mountains by a 
difficult and untraversed path. Perseus was so dismayed by this 
sudden display of energy that he hastily withdrew. It gives us 
a vivid idea of the impression which Roman invincibility had 
made on the degenerate Greeks that after nearly three years of 
virtual success against Roman arms, the descendant of the great 
Alexander should heat a precipitate retreat the moment the 
Homan army, like an awaking lion, began to bestir itself. We 
may conjecture that the degraded national feeling of Macedonia 
was fruitful in treason to the king, and possibly it was not only 
the terror of the Roman legions, but also the terror of his own 
wavering captains, which made him issue orders to his garrisons to 
fall back from Gonnos and the other fortresses of Tempe. What- 
ever was the reason of this panic, Philippus owed to it his rescue 
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from a most perilous position. He was in a trap between Olympus 
and the sea, with the stronghold of Diurn and the Macedonian army 
in front of him. The fleet, which throughout the war showed to 
very little advantage, failed to bring him provisions, and when the 
news came that the Yale of Tempe was in the hands of the legatus, 
Sp. Lucretius, it came to the army as a respite from, absolute 
starvation. 

The gate of Macedonia was passed, but the consul remained 
cooped up, as it were, in the porch; and Perseus was free to send 
ambassadors to Pergamus, Syria, and Rhodes to see if a coalition 
against Borne were possible, or, failing that, to seek for mediation. 
Coalition was quite out of the question ; no two states could trust 
each other. Eumenes was ready to mediate if Perseus would give 
him 15,000 talents, but they could not agree where the money 
should be deposited in the interim. Antiochus Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus the Great, who had succeeded his brother Seleucus on 
the throne of Syria in 175 b.c., was watching his opportunity of 
advantages in Egypt, and did not wish to call the attention of 
Rome to himself in any way. But the Ithodians, un- Mediation of 
happily for themselves, were more inclined to exercise Erodes, 
their influence : the inveterate diplomatist Philippus suggested to 
their representatives in his camp that the Romans would view with 
approbation their mediation for peace. Binding itself approached 
on two sides by the conflicting powers, the little state with that 
national vanity from which no Greeks were wholly free lost its head. 
They assumed an air of lofty importance. Their ambassadors were 
to appear in the Senate with high-sounding phrases : — the trade of 
the island had been hindered for three years by the war ; peace was 
necessary for its revival ; let Romans and Macedonians therefore 
make peace, or the Rhodians would regard as an enemy' the 
obstructive party. Terribly was the island to suffer for its mis- 
calculation of the Roman character and resources; but nothing 
could show more clearly than this incident how hard the Hellenic 
race found it to comprehend that the days of their political supre- 
macy were irrevocably gone. 

Thus Perseus's negotiations did not improve his position ; they 
only scored a black mark in the retentive Roman memory 
against Eumenes, Antiochus- and the Rhodians, It might be 
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delayed but vengeance should certainly fall upon those who could 
dream that defeat in a first, or a second, or even a third campaign, 
could ever make the great republic swerve from its original intention, 
In Borne itself there was no unusual anxiety. The two censors 
C. Claudius Pulcher and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus were holding 
Composure ^eir census, and registering 312,805 citizens on the 
at Home, roll, and were quietly confining the frecdmen to the 
four city tribes, lest their presence in all the tribes should determine 
each tribal vote ; Cato was making a speech for the lex Yoconia to 
prevent women from succeeding to property ; the games and the 
shows were undisturbed, except that at the games of Apollo, 
where Ennius produced a play named “Thyestes,” the death of the 
gifted poet filled the city with sadness. Men wished to see the 
war at an end, but the consular elections were not greatly influenced 
by the wish. There was some satisfaction when it appeared that 
If. iEmilius Paulus, who had been consul in 182 b.c., and in the 
following year had’enjoyed a triumph for a victory over the trouble- 
some Ugurians, was elected ; but his appointment to Macedonia was 
only determined in the usual way, by lot. He was, however, the 
capable man arriving at last. It was a sign of the patient strength of 
the Roman state, that it was not yet compelled to interrupt the usual 
comitial machinery in order to appoint a special officer to meet an 
emergency ; it could afford to keep the emergency waiting until the 
slow machine, after repeated failure, should evolve the suitable man. 

The new consul was . a simple, single-minded man, sprung of the 
old Sabine stock, from which most of the great patrician families, 
lea b.c? except the greatest, the Julian, were sprung. To 

paulus, understand Paulus would be to understand the best 

side of the republic ; he was the typical Roman of the second 
century b.c. Without any brilliancy, he was absolutely trust- 
worthy. His friend Polybius has recorded how, like the Athenian 
Aristides and the Theban Epaminondas, he was proof against the 
temptations of cupidity, and after handling all the wealth of Spain 
and Macedonia, died a poor man. The typical Roman, he was yet 
by no means blind to the charms of Hellenic culture, and he took 
the opportunity of his presence in Greece to visit the places which 
were rich in historic and artistic interest quite in the spirit of 
a modern traveller. His family life too exhibits some of the most 
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characteristic of Roman manners. His two eldest sons were adopted 
into other families ; thus one became a Fabius, and the other, and 
greater of the two, became a Scipio, his adoptive father being a son 
of the conqueror of Hannibal. Such adopted sons retained in a 
fourth name the memory of their own family ; thus L, iSmiiius 
Paulus was called L. Cornelius Scipio Mmilimxm , It is equally 
characteristic of Roman habits of thought, that Paulus incurred no 
censure for divorcing Papiria, his nobly born wife, and marrying 
again. His four young children by this second marriage he 
treated with the tenderest care, spending most of his leisure time 
in. the superintendence of their education. 

From the moment of his appointment the consul inspired the 
people and the Senate with confidence. An extraordinary levy of 
troops was begun ; there were to be eight Roman legions enlisted, 
and their tribunt were all to be men who had served in high office 
before. If we include the complement of socii we must believe the 
republic to have had 100,000 men under arms in the spring of 
108 b.c. About half of these forces were sent to Macedonia. 

Before setting out himself, Paulus addressed a large contio of 
the people in the Forum, and in the genuine spirit of the Roman 
aristocracy, bade the people spare their criticisms in their “ clubs 
and dinner parties ” upon the conduct of the campaign. If any one 
had any valuable advice to give, by all means let him come to 
Macedonia with the army; he should be provided with passage, 
horse, and expenses. Otherwise let him hold his tongue. All the 
spirit of the old republic breathes in the contempt for the men of 
tc clubs and dinner parties.” 

The consul was a man of despatch. Leaving Brundisium at 
sunrise, he reached Corcyra at 3 p.m. In five days Sails for 

he was sacrificing to Apollo in Delphi; five days Greece, 

more and he had reached the camp ; a fortnight later the power of 
Perseus was finally broken. 

The praetor Anicius had reached Illyria before Paulus reached 
Macedonia, and Appius Claudius gladly passed his inauspicious 
authority over to a successor. Gentius, unsupported by Perseus, 
not even receiving the stipulated payments from him, instantly suc- 
cumbed. Thus the one substantial success of Perseus was obliterated ; 
he lay now at Dium, thunderstruck by the electric movements of 
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his foe, which already portended to him his overthrow. Paulus, by 
a flank movement, crossed the pass of Pythium, and thus rendered 
the position of Perseus untenable ; the Macedonian army fell back 
upon Pydha. And there the fate of the helpless kingdom began to 
Battle of verge towards its crisis. It was the night of the 21st 
pydna. of .June : the two armies were encamped facing each 

other, when a general agitation was created by a sudden eclipse of 
the moon. The king, nervous and dispirited, saw in the event an 
omen of defeat. In the Roman army consternation was great : the 
soldiers clashed brazen vessels together and waved torches towards 
the sky to frighten away the monster which was devouring Diana ; 
but a military tribune, Sulpicius Galltis, explained to his fellow 
countrymen the nature of the phenomenon. Rationalism vanquished 
Superstition, and the Romans recovered their composure. The 
following day towards evening, the cavalry on both sides were 
watering their horses in the river Leucos, when a dispute arose, and 
this gradually brought on a general engagement. The solid 
phalanx could never act without careful preparation; as at 
Cynoscephalse, therefore, the advantage in an unpremeditated 
conOicfc was with the more flexible legions. Never had the 
Roman arms won a more complete victory than that which 
crowned their efforts at Pydna : the elephants advanced steadily 
and effectively ; the legionaries slaughtered the helpless phalangites, 
entangled in their own sarissce ; the marines landed from the fleet 
and cut down the fugitives. When night fell, 20,000 Macedonians 
were dead, and 12,000 were prisoners; while the Roman soldiers 
had only to bury 100 of their comrades. As for the unhappy king, 
he rode from the battlefield to escape through the woods from the 
conqueror. No native Macedonian accompanied his flight ; a 
Cretan, a Boeotian, an iEtolian, rode with him to Amphipolis ; 
thence he crossed to Samothrace a discrowned fugitive. A Cretan 
captain stipulated to carry him to Thrace ; and Perseus had stowed 
his remaining treasure in the ship; but stealing out by night 
with his wife and children to the shore, he found that the faithless 
miscreant liad sailed away. Penniless, as well as discrowned, he 
was forced to surrender to the prsetor Octavius. He and his family 
were taken to Rome to deck the triumph of the conqueror, and to 
point a contrast with the conqueror’s domestic sorrows. 




Great Victory of Pydna . 


Four days after the battle the Roman people were assembled la 
the circus enjoying the games* when one of those mysterious 
impressions which Homer ascribed to the goddess Joy in 

Ossa spread from seat to seat that a great victory Rome * 

had been won. Ho voucher could be found for the belief. But nine 
days later the people were again ranged in the circus. The consul, 
0. Licinius Crassus, was on the point of giving the word to draw 
the bolts of the carceres, from which would issue the racing 
chariots, when a messenger arrived bearing a letter wreathed with 
laurels. The consul waved aloft the welcome missive, and the people 
poured into the arena to hear the good news. It was one of the 
most dramatic spectacles ever witnessed in Roman circus or amphi- 
theatre ; the struggling charioteers and the crowned victor had 
become the living symbol of Rome’s great chariot race, with all 
the states of the Mediterranean, and her triumphant rounding of 
the Meta. Every altar in Rome smoked with sacrifices to the gods ; 
every heart in Rome was beating with exultant pride, unless it were 
the unfortunate ambassadors from Rhodes, who were puzzling their 
brains to think what plausible turn they could give to their 
arrogant message in this new aspect of affairs. 

But the Senate soon recovered its gravity : there was the 
momentous question before it, what must be done with the 
conquered and kingless country. The war had not been, strictly 
speaking, a war of conquest : It was undertaken only in obedi- 
ence to that inarticulate impulse in the Roman consciousness 
which urged the imperious people to be indisputably the fore- 
most among their neighbours. But the country lay at their feet ; 
and the ruling instinct in them forbade them to leave it ungoverned. 
A commission of ten, including the leading men of the day, was 
sent to Greece. They met in Amphipolis, under the presidency of 
the conqueror, and, strange as it may seem, the sole article of 
instruction upon which they had to work was that Settlement 
Macedonia was to be free. Freedom was to be under- of> Macedonia, 
stood in a Roman sense. It was agreed that the country should 
pay to the Romans one-half of the sum it formerly paid in taxation 
to Perseus, for which consideration Rome would release it from the 
necessity of maintaining an armed force ! It was to be divided 
into four district#, each of which should govern itself on republican 
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principles. The Catonian spirit which deprecated the extension of 
the Roman dominion, from a dim feeling that the attempt to 
govern dependencies would prove the ruin of the state, thus had 
its way. But- it was a disastrous arrangement for the conquered 
country; not only was it. rendered politically impotent, hut its 
commercial prosperity was blighted, for the Romans forbade the 
working of the great mines, and the cultivation of the royal 
domain lands, because they saw no way of working them except 
by tax-farmers ( publioam ), and u where the jnMkanns appears, 
public right vanishes, or the allies lose their liberty/ 1 Illyria was 
treated in a similar way. 

Macedonia, the one power which had ever given some semblance 
of unity to Greece, had itself fallen in pieces. The remaining Greek 
Condition of sfcates north of the Corinthian Gulf fell immediately 
Greece, j under the undisturbed sway of the Roman factions. 
For instance, Lyciscus, in iEfcolia, invited five hundred and fifty of 
his more distinguished countrymen to meet him in an appointed 
place, and massacred them with the help of a Roman cohort* 
Similar atrocities occurred in Boeotia and Acarnania and Epirus. 
Our pity for the treatment which the Greeks received at the hands 
of the Romans almost entirely evaporates as we observe how they 
treated one another.- 

The fate of the Achseans is more calculated to arrest our atten- 
tion and sympathy. The Roman partisan Callicrates was sent to 
the peninsula with two Roman assessors to search 
Achaia* 0U £ ^j l0se w p 0 had favoured the cause of Perseus ; 
as a result of this inquiry a thousand of the best and most intelli- 
gent of the Achffians were sent to Rome to plead their cause 
before the Senate. This weakening of the Achaean league seems 
deplorable, because it was by far the most enlightened government 
which found a place in Greece during the period of her decadence ; 
its merits may be judged by one remarkable fact, that it had 
established a uniform system of weights and measures throughout 
the cities of the federation. It had produced men who must rank 
among the greatest of the Greeks— Aratus, Philopcemen, and 
Lycortas. Yet there could hardly be a more powerful plea of 
justification for this rigorous act of Roman policy than this, that 
Polybius the historian was among the thousand Aclmn exiles, 
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Settlement of Greece, 

and it is from Polybius more than any oilier writer tliat we under- 
stand the greatness of Home. He was not lacking in patriotism, 
\ but he grasped with astonishing vigour the idea of Rome’s intrinsic 

superiority to her rivals, and thus his Hellenism became cosmo- 
| politanism ; he understood — he furnished himself an example — 

| how, while Home conquered Greece, the Hellenic spirit mastered 

j the Roman spirit , ' 

The treatment of the great trading island of Rhodes affords us 
an instance of the extent and of the limits of Roman magnanimity. 
When we reflect that the terror of the Roman name 
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was by now so far spread that Polyaratus, the leader 
of the anti-Roman party in Rhodes, found no place of escape even 
in the heart of Phrygia, but was delivered up to the omnipotent 
republic, and that nevertheless this insignificant community had 
treated the Senate with the insolence just now described, we shall 
feel some admiration for the self-restraint which listened to the 
pleadings of Cato. A fragment of Cato’s speech on this occasion 
has come down to us ; it is the earliest genuine fragment of Rom^n 
j oratory; the old censor opposed a war with the island ; he had no 

I wish to see another consular enriched with the spoils of her ’ware- 

houses and quays. When, on the other hand, we reflect on the 
: civilizing effect of commercial enterprises, we shall hardly repress 

a feeling of indignation with the imperial ignorance of the Romans, 
which shore from the industrious state all its continental depots in 
Caria and Lycia, and paralyzed her flourishing commerce by declar- 
ing Delos a free port. How the Rhodians themselves regarded their 
treatment is seen from the enthusiasm with which they accepted 
the decision, and the golden wreath which they despatched to their 
protectors, the Senate. 

There were two other powers which had entered into some 
relations with Perseus — Eumenes of Pergamus, and Eumenes andl 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The Senate was content to AntiocMis. 
make each of them feel the power of its grip without inflicting 
any further punishment. The brother of Eumenes, whose name 
was Attalus, came to Rome with congratulations on the victory ; 
he was treated with marked favour as a rebuff to the king ; and 
when Eumenes himself came to Brundisium, he was warned to 
return home; the Senate gave him to understand that foreign 
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princes were not received in Rome. This was in 167 b.c. Eight 
years after he died; and then for twenty-one years his brother 
acted as a most faithful protector to the young heir to the throne ; 
and shortly after his death, the kingdom of Pergamns fell like a 
ripe fruit into the lap of Rome. 

Antiochus who was on the point of invading Egypt was 
reminded still more forcibly where the fulcrum of power now lay. 
Confronted by the Roman commissioner, C. Popiliius Lamas, with 
the command to withdraw from Egypt, which was under Roman 
protection, he replied with the diplomatic assurance that he would 
consider, with his councillors. Whereupon the brusque consular 
drew with his stick a circle in the dust around the king, and said 
he should not leave the circle until he had made his decision. And 
this greater successor of Seleucus submitted, and withdrew from 
Egypt. 

Scarcely more significant of the new position of Rome was the 
appearance in the senate-house of King Prusias of Bithynia, 
clothed in the garb of a freedman, prostrating him- 

Bithyma. ge j£ on threshold with the exclamation, “ All 
hail, ye saviour gods!” Contemptible he was, no doubt, as 
Polybius observes; but if submission to the great republic was 
itself a stigma, then all the civilized powers from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the river Halys and Mount Taurus had become 
contemptible. 

In the autumn of 167 b.c. the Roman army marched through 
Epirus to embark for Brundisium. The old kingdom of Pyrrhus 
now expiated its ancient sins against Rome and its more recent 
sin of having allied itself with Perseus. It was given over to 
pillage. Seventy towns were ravaged, and from them the soldiers 
received their meed of victory. This was a senatorial command, 
not the choice of Paulus ; against that simple-hearted man there 
was no charge more serious than these, that he had thrown down 
the statues of Perseus and ordered his own to be put in their place, 
and had taken as his share of the spoils of Greece a few Greek 
books for the education of his children. 

It was a sight to fill a philosopher like Polybius, or a patriot like 
Cato, with many absorbing thoughts, when the crowds in the 
Forum Boarium saw the great conqueror rowed up the Tiber in 
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the royal galley of Perseus with its sixteen banks of oars. In 
that luxurious vessel, though he little dreamed it, he — . _ . 
was bringing Into the city all the vices of Greece, so signs of 
that in a few years his son Scipio would stand out deprayity - 
as a marked exception among the youth of his day, because he 
was not ready to give a talent for a slave with whom to gratify his 
passions. That was a danger in the future, though in the immediate 
future; a thoughtful man must have been even more struck with 
misgiving when a faction formed in the city round a plebeian 
tribune to deprive the illustrious general of his triumph ; and the 
reason almost undisguisedly was that he had brought the spoils 
into the treasury instead of giving them to his army to loot. It 
would be hard to say which was the graver omen for the future, 
the splendour of the triumph, or the opposition which was made 
to the triumph. 

We have watched at a distance more than one triumph ; let us 
come nearer and observe this one in detail. The triumphator is 
not a great military genius, but a typical Homan. In TTiVLmpl[1 of 
some respects it is the great moment of Homan paulus - 
history, the point which marks the supreme achievement of that 
united and wonderfully organized state, the period from which its 
compact framework begins to fall asunder. We shall soon pass 
from the era of great Homans to the era of great men ; we may 
well linger on a triumph which was the triumph not so much of 
the individual as of the state. , 

For three days Home held holiday. Every one was dressed in 
white ; the temples were thrown open, and from their portals issued 
clouds of sweet incense. The route of the triumph was lined with 
spectators ; the circus of Flaminius on the Campus Martius, and the 
great circus between the Aventine and the Palatine, through both 
of which the procession would pass, were thronged from an early 
hour. The Forum, too, was furnished with tiers of temporary 
seats, every one of which was crowded. Starting from the Campus 
Martius, the Via Triumphalis ran through the circus of Flaminius, 
then through the Porta Triumphalis where the Capitoline comes 
near to the river bank, on by the little stream which ran through 
the Circus Maximus, trending then to the left along the valley 
between the Palatine and the Cselian, gaining the entrance to 
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the Via Sacra on the Velian, and thence descending by the Fabian 
Arch, crossing the Forum, past the Mamertine dungeon and the 
Vulcanal, up the cleft of the Capifcoline to the great Temple of 
Jupiter. The first day was occupied with the long procession of, 
two hundred and fifty carriages, which bore the priceless statues ? 
and pictures filched from the cities of Greece. The second day the 
people watched the train of captured arms pass by, especially the 
forests of long sarissce taken from the slaughtered phalangites ; 
then there followed three thousand men carrying vases of money, 
the hoards of unhappy Perseus. At length the third day dawned. 
The procession was headed by a hundred and twenty comely kine 
decked with streamers, led by youths beautifully girdled; next 
followed a troop of children singing, each of whom carried a golden 
libation-bowl ; then came men carrying seventy-seven vases, each 
containing three talents of gold, and great golden goblets which the 
king had used. The most unsympathetic face must have been 
touched with sadness when there came in sight, immediately after 
the chariot and the arms and the crown of Perseus, the discrowned 
king himself, his noble figure bent with shame and anguish, and 
just in front of him his three children, who were weeping bitterly. 
He had prayed to be spared this last disgrace, and Paulus, the 
Koman through and through, had answered he could spare himself 
by suicide. Between the conquered and the conqueror were borne 
four hundred golden diadems, the gifts of adulatory cities ; and then 
appeared Paulus himself, clad in the vesture of victorious Jupiter, 
holding in his hand a branch of laurel. He had but little need of 
the slave’s voice in his ear, “ Memento mori ; 99 five days before his 
third son, and three days after his youngest son, died. In a noble 
speech he congratulated the people that the Nemesis of the gods 
for so great a victory had fallen on his family, and not on his 
country. If he had lived to see the next generation, he might 
have found reason to hesitate in these felicitations. He spoke with 
a prophetic truth when lie said that he alone was left in his house. 
Hundreds of others would climb the Sacred Way clothed in 
purple, but there would be no real successor to L, JKmilius 
Paulus. Even his son Scipio was adopted into a family of another 
mould, a family about whose brows dickered the rays of another 
regime . 


CHAPTER XVItt 

THE COMPLETION OF ROMAN CONQUESTS: CARTHAGE, CORINTH, 
NUMANTIA (FROM 167 TO 133 B.C.). 

Tor ten years after" tlie triumph of Paulus the Roman people 
enjoyed a comparative calm. They surrendered themselves to the 
delights of peace, and suffered ail those soft Hellenic influences 
which had lurked under the hatchways of the galley of Paulus to 
steal with astonishing rapidity into the very marrow of their social 
life. Greek culture mastered even men of an ultra-Roman spirit 
like Cato. In the household of the conqueror of Greece, Paulus 
himself, the wider thought of Polybius the historian, and the stoical 
teaching of Panaitius the philosopher, were being quietly absorbed 
by Fabius iEmilianus and Scipio iEmilianus. These were the 
years of the literary activity of the freedman Terence. 

In the year 166 b.c. was produced, at the games of 
the Mother of the gods, the “Andrea,” which had won the admiration 
of the veteran poet Caicilius before he died. During the next 
seven years the five other plays of Rome’s most polished comedian 
were produced, the last of them, “The Adelphi,” for the funeral games 
of Paulus ; and then, in 159 b.c., the poet died at the age of thirty- 
five. But he had left an undying impression upon the Roman mind ; 
the New Comedy of Athens, with its virtues and vices, was en- 
grafted into Roman life. Unhappily, the vices were at least as 
great as the virtues. Henceforward the Roman nobility begin to 
show the taint of the unspeakable sensuality of the degenerate 
Greeks, and with the growth of sensuality conies the growth of 
cruelty and faithlessness, and the decline even of the most cha- 
racteristic Roman virtue, courage. 

Me# of the old school saw with alarm the growing extravagance 
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and luxury. The consul of 161 b.c. attempted to stem the current 

sumptuary by another sumptuary law. By the lex Fannia , a 
law. citizen was allowed to spend thirty asses on his 
dinner on ten days in the month, but only ten asses on the re- 
maining days, though on the great festivals of the Ludi Romani , 
and Flebeii , and Saturnales the expenditure might be a hundred 
asses . Of course such legislation could be. nothing but a failure. 
Its main interest is that it reveals to us a strong party in Rome 
which clung to the simpler manners of the past. 

Equally futile was the attempt to expel the new learning from 
the city by a decree of the Senate this same year, banishing the 
philosophers and rhetoricians. Only two years after (159 b.c.), 
Crates the Stoic came to Rome as an ambassador from Pergamiis. 
Breaking his leg by accident on the Palatine one day, he was 
necessarily detained, and he spent the period of convalescence in 
delivering lectures (aKpodosis'), to which the young men of the city 
came in crowds. The “ Stoic way ” became the rage ; but it was 
the Stoic way which stimulated the Spartan kings, Agis and 
Oleomenes, in their schemes of socialism based upon monarchy, and 
there were minds in the Scipionic circle which were ready enough 
to assimilate this teaching. The political ideals of the Gracchi, 
which recognized and hastened the fundamental change which was 
coming over Roman society, must be traced to this period of silent 
Hellenic influences. 

If we could take a peep into the city of Romulus during these 
years we should see everywhere around us the signs that the power 
of the future was to be not so much Roman as Grjeco- 
Heiienising-. j> oman< before long the final conqueror of Macedon, 
Metellus, will rear the first temple of marble in Rome. Already 
the passion for statues has become so great that in 158 B.c. the 
censors have to ruthlessly remove from the Forum all the statues 
which have been erected without the public authorization. The 
reason, however, of this proceeding was not to check the esthetic 
development of the Roman mind, but to discountenance that spirit 
of rivalry and desire for personal aggrandizement which was taking 
possession of the governing classes, and constituting a grave danger 
for the future. 

With the year 157 B.c, begins a new spell of political and martial 
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activity. Tiie finishing touch is, in the course of twenty-five years, 
given to the structure of Roman supremacy. But we shall have to 
observe how the ambition of empire renders the final dealings with 
Greece and with Carthage inconceivably harsh, and how, in the 
settlement of Spain, the powerful state which has just achieved 
the summit of its imperial desires shows the most terrible and 
unexpected symptoms of decline. 

The wars with the Spanish guerillas were a cause of constant 
anxiety in Rome. Since Cato had served there in 195 b.c., and had 
won the respect of the provincials and constituted Spaaisll 
himself their champion, legion after legion had been wars, 
sent to the peninsula never to return. We can number from the 
notices of Livy about a hundred and fifty thousand men despatched 
on the Spanish service between 201 and 168 b.c. Spain had origi- 
nally been occupied after the second Punic war, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a Hannibalic invasion of Italy. In the dogged 
Roman mind, therefore, every legion which was annihilated in 
Spain awoke the memory of hostility to Carthage. It happened 
that in the year 157 b.c. Cato was sent on an embassy to Africa in 
order to adjudicate on one of the innumerable disputes which arose 
between the Carthaginians and their Numidian neighbour and rival, 
Masinissa. He found to his astonishment that the Bevival of 
industry and enterprise of the Carthaginians had cartnagre. 
entirely restored the material prosperity of the state. The fertile 
country smiled with wealth, as it smiled in the days of Carthaginian 
pride when Agathocles first set foot upon Punic soil. The docks 
swarmed with merchant craft; the arsenals were furnished with 
arms. We may suppose, too, that in magnificence of appearance 
Carthage formed a striking contrast to the cramped and irregular 
city on the Seven Hills. With the ever-renewed difficulties in 
Spain, what hindered this prosperous state from again menacing 
the Roman power ? Might not another Hannibal, arising from her 
bosom, equally independent of her control, rouse the western land 
to another war of extermination against Rome? The view was 
narrow, but Cato's mind was narrow ; and the Roman mind, despite 
the Helienizing influences, was narrow. Thenceforth Cato, no 
matter what the subject of his speech in Forum or Curia, had ever 
but one peroration, Carthago deUnd®, est. And gradually the con- 
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viction worked its way into the political consciousness of the time, 
and every one felt that the only thing now was to bide the best 
opportunity. The doomed city was divided into three factions. 
One was inclined to an alliance with Masinissa; ail aristocratic 
faction was utterly subservient to Borne; a democratic party 
clamoured for absolute independence. 

After bearing the insolence and oppression of the ifumidian king 
for nearly fifty years, the united aristocratic and democratic parties 
sue breaks ex P e ^ e< * t ^ L0 king’s partisans, and engaged in open war 
her treaty with him. By this action the stipulations of the 
with Bome. p eace w ^h. Borne were violated. The pretext for 
which the pitiless Boman diplomacy was watching fell ready to 
hand. P. Scipio iEmilianus, who happened to be at the court of 
Masinissa himself, watched a great battle (151 B.a), in which the 
Carthaginians lost, it was said, 50,000 men. He returned to Bome 
to say that the time was come. 

In vain the Carthaginians offered to surrender their general, 
Hasdrubal, the leader of the war party, in order to purchase peace. 
Ttfar declared, The Senate declared war. The consuls of 149 b.c. 

149 b . c . were despatched to Africa with two consular armies. 
It was the intention of Bome to make her sentence sharp and final. 
To this day we shudder as we realise the slow-moving, irresistible 
wheels of Boman determination. Even the wiles of diplomacy 
were not despised — they might possibly shorten the death-struggle. 
Accordingly, when the Carthaginian state made an absolute sub-, 
mission, the deditio was accepted. Three hundred hostages must 
be sent, and then the dediticii must obey “ the further commands 
of the consuls.” If they were ready to do this, the Senate would 
leave them their <c laws and territory, their religion, their sepulchres, 
their freedom, and their property.” With such a prospect before 
them, the distressed people even gave up their arms. Two hundred 
thousand stands of armour, two thousand great catapults which 
defended the walls, and thousands of projectiles, were carried on 
waggons from the gates of the doomed city to the gates of the 
Boman camp. And then, like a thunderclap, came the Boman 
ultimatum: 11 The city of Carthage must be removed ten miles 
inland ! ” It is impossible for us to fully understand that agonized 
Wail of woe which rang through the city of Carthage when the 
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ambassadors brought back this awful doom. The city was built 
by the gods. There were the shrines of the gods: how could 
Moloch and Tanith be moved? How could /Esculapius, who for 
centuries had dwelt on the Byrsa, find a home on another capitol ? 
There were the tombs of their ancestors; what would those angry 
spirits say and do if the owl and the bittern were suffered to reign 
in the Megara, the immemorial burying-place of the city ? Every 
finest sentiment of antiquity bade the deceived people to rather 
perish themselves than let their sacred,, city perish. Accordingly, 
when the consuls came near to receive the surrender of the city, 
they found the gates closed. Every workshop was ringing with the 
hammer of the smith ; hundreds of swords and breastplates were 
being forged. Banished Hasdrubal returned with 20,000 men, and 
Himilco Phameas was ready to lead his horsemen to victory against 
the Roman cavalry. For two years the armies of Rome could 
make no impression on the indomitable city. We must for a while 
leave them, to see how the activities of the Senate were occupied 
elsewhere. 

The settlement of Greece and Macedonia could not, every one 
felt, be final. Split into artificial republican territories, as Mace- 
donia was, or drained of all the good men, and handed Greece in 
over to unscrupulous Roman partisans, as Achaia iso b.c. 
was, the country could hardly have been better prepared by the 
most skilful prevision for the interference and absorption, to which 
Roman policy almost unconsciously tended. In 156 B.c. the famous 
embassy of the three philosophers, who came to appeal against a 
fine which Athens had incurred in an arbitration for an attack 
on Oropus, revealed the . divisions and the incredible exhaustion of 
the country. The great city w*as actually penniless, and becoming 
a nest of bandits ; Greece was reverting to the primitive barbarism 
and piracy described in the opening chapters of Thucydides. 

When, in 150 b.c., Cato persuaded the Senate to restore the 
Achaian exiles, or rather the three hundred decrepit old men who 
survived of the thousand, Polybius, the most intelligent among 
them, preferred to come back again to Rome. He recognized that 
the politics of his country were hopeless. The counsels of the 
Achsean league were swayed by two democratic leaders, who were 
determined at all costs to shake off the Roman supremacy. These 
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were Diams and Critolaus. An outbreak of war between Sparta and 
the league* determined the Roman Senate to dissolve that famous 
federation. Their commissioner at Corinth announced 
147 b.o. d ec i S ;i 031 : a n non-Achaean cities, such as Sparta, 

Corinth, and Heraclea on Mount Oeta, were to be free. The Corin- 
thian mob insulted the Roman commissioner, Aurelius Orestes. But 
there seemed to be no wish in Rome to press matters to an extreme. 
Unhappily Critolaus was strafegos for 146 bx., and he took the 
Rising: of decision out of Roman hands. At this time Q. Cascilius 
the Acfcasans. Metellus, the pr&tor of 148 bx., was in Macedonia, 
quelling the rebellion of a certain Andriscus, who was imper- 
sonating Philip, the deceased son of Perseus. The impostor had 
been overthrown, and Metellus was at liberty to march southwards 
to meet Critolaus. On the Malian Gulf the rash Achaean was 
defeated and slain. But with him all folly did not die, for Discus, 
his successor in command, refused all offers of peace, and armed a 
host of slaves. The misguided son of a disturbed epoch, this Diams 
is not undeserving of compassion. When the consul of 146 b.c., 
L. Mummius, arrived, he received a check at the hands of the 
Achaean s. For a moment it seemed as if the glories of Marathon 
were to be repeated ; the people of Corinth streamed after the army 
to divide the spoil of the Roman invader ; but at Leucopetra Diams 
was utterly routed. He escaped from the field to die courageously 
by his own hand. The beautiful Isthmian city lay defenceless at 
the feet of the conqueror ; L. Mummius, a novus homo , obeying the 
„ . , t order of the Senate, burnt it to the ground, and sent 
destroyed, the priceless art treasures to Koine with the naive 
146 b c, i n j unc tion to the shippers that if lost or broken they 
would have to be replaced! When a traveller visited the site of 
Corinth a little later he found soldiers playing dice on the master- 
pieces of Greek painting. 

Macedonia was organized as a Roman province, and was, we may 
conjecture, in a much more favourable condition than she had 
been during the last twenty years of nominal independence. The 
Macedonia Romans, who had conquered the Dalmatians (156-155 
a province, b.c.), were now in direct land communication with the 
province, and were able to protect the northern frontier from the 
hostile tribes. 
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Achaia was left free; its constitution was reorganized by the 
skilful hand of Polybius ; but the states were disarmed and paid a 
small tribute to Home. Prosperity of a material kind might have 
returned to Greece, which was thus muzzled so that it could not 
hurt itself, for it was ever its own worst enemy. But unhappily 
the cradle of European culture became the battle-ground between 
the East and the West, and it was not till the Imperial times that 
some aftermath of her intellectual harvest appeared on the soil ot 
Attica and a new Corinth sprang out of the ashes of the old at 
the bidding of Gassar. 

While the Greeks were making their last frantic effort of resist- 
ance to their overpowering destiny, the purpose of Fail of 

Cato had been fulfilled. Cato himself, and the aged cartnasa. 
Masinissa, had lived only to see their common foe invested with 
the Roman leaguer ; they both died in 149 b.c. The adminis- 
tration of Efumidia was divided between the three sons of the old 
king, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal ; and the hTumidian party 
in Carthage hoped that the jealousies of the rival brothers might 
drive one or more of them to take part in the resistance to Rome. 
The case of the beleaguered city did not seem altogether desperate. 
Kews reached the port of the difficulties which Rome had to face 
in the East ; and many hearts must have beaten high with hope 
when the reports came of the grand resistance of Viriathus in Spain 
to the powerful republic. The besieged broke from their south- 
east gate and burned the great siege-towers — towers so huge that 
each required six thousand men to move it ; and all through the 
second year of the war the Roman commanders were unable to 
make any attack upon Carthage itself. But hope, if it existed, 
was only nurtured on ignorance. The failures which mark the 
beginning of Roman enterprises in this period were, as we have 
seen, the signs of superabundant strength. The consciousness of 
power made haste unnecessary. At the consular elections for 
148 b.c. the centuries agreed to appoint P. Scipio Scipioin 
iEmilianus, who, according to his age, thirty-seven, command, 
should have been standing for the asdileship, to he consul and com- 
mander in the African war. It was a kind of inspiration which 
selected this chivalrous and scholastic knight, the son of the con- 
queror of Perseus, but bearing the name of the conqueror of 
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Hannibal, to preside over the last act in the long drawn drama of 
Carthage. Accompanied by Polybius and bis close friend Lafiius* 
be came, as it seemed, to mark the triumph of the Hellenic-Boman 
world over the Semite. 

Scipio reached the theatre of the campaign just in time to rescue 
the naval legatus , Mancinus, who bad penetrated into the town 
from the seaside, and found himself unable to advance or rdtreat. 
It was not a Mancinus, but a Scipio, that was called to the task of 
taking Carthage. The first business was to restore the discipline 
of the camp ; he then laid his plans for an assault on the great 
walls which crossed the isthmus from bay to bay. 1 Hitherto Has- 
drubal had maintained a camp in front of these walls ; he was now 
compelled to retire behind them; but to effect an entrance on that 
side Scipio found to be impossible ; even modern artillery might 
have been baffled by those adamantine fortifications. But as the 
Boman sappers drew their lines across the isthmus to cut the city 
off from the land side, they saw their fellow-countrymen, who had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, brought at the command of 
Hasdrubal and tortured to death on the heights of the ramparts. 
The Carthaginian general had to silence thus a faction within the 
city which was clamouring for surrender. Scipio now attacked 
the weaker wall which faced the gulf of Tunis and ran up to 
the harbour mouth. To complete the blockade be constructed a 
great mole of solid stone across the harbour mouth. The city 
seemed now absolutely isolated, when the Carthaginians gave the 
final instance of their unquenchable enterprise. Prisoners told Scipio 
that for many days hammering had been heard behind the great walls 
of the Kothon. No one knew what it meant. But what must have 
been the astonishment of the Bomans when one day the lofty sea- 
wall opened, and emerging as it seemed out of the solid masonry, 
fifty white-sailed triremes dashed into the bay. They were the 
last fledglings ever hatched by the mighty sea-bird which had 
ridden the waters for countless generations. But the cruel claws 
of the Boman ships, after a hard day’s fight, tore them in pieces. 
The Boman siege-engines were now with much difficulty planted 
on the outer quay which flanked the great merchant harbour, and 
here a small force obtained a footing, and were near enough to 
1 See description of Carthage, p, 6 b 
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exchange missiles with the "enemy within. Even Hasdrubal began 
to feel that the grip of the Roman could never be shaken off. As 
the winter came on he offered to capitulate if the town might be 
spared, but he refused Scipio’s proposal that he and 
his should be spared if the town were surrendered. 

Before the winter was over Nepheris, the last depot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage, was destroyed, and famine raged in the city. 
Seventy years before, so the story goes, Hannibal had answered 
one, who bewailed the hardships of the coming campaign, in the 
fierce Punic fashion, that in the last resort his men could eat one 
another ! Now in Carthage they were eating one another. Stupe- 
fied with suffering, they evacuated the lower harbour, and C. Radius 
scaled the walls of the Kothon, and Roman soldiers stood in the 
market-place of Carthage. From that point they looked up three 
narrow streets— streets the counterpart of the High Street in Edin- 
burgh-lined with many-storied houses. These streets all led up 
to the Byrsa. The Temple of iEsculapius could be seen flashing in 
the sunlight ; but it took a week’s hard fighting to traverse those 
fateful alleys of death. From house to house the legionaries made 
their way boring through the walls or crossing over the flat roofs 
to escape the horrid hail ot missiles which fell ever in the streets. 
At last the citadel was reached. Then 50,000 of the surviving 
people surrendered. Still a little knot of Roman deserters held 
out ; but Hasdrubal escaped from their clutches, and lived to 
spend his declining days, like Perseus, on Italian soil. His wife 
disdained to yield, and with the spirit which animated Sophonisbe, 
threw herself into the flames of the Temple of iEsculapius, which 
the desperate band had fired, because the god of healing could only 
heal them now by death. The art treasures were rescued from 
the city, and, as if to mark that Rome was acting as a world 
avenger, were faithfully restored to the Sicilian towns from which 
Carthage in the days of her pride had filched them ; and then the 
mighty rival of Rome perished under the rolling waves of flame 
and smoke, perished, as Tyrus perished at the hands of Alexander, 
as later the other great Semitic city perished at the hands of Titus. 
We know her only from her enemies, and the glory of her end 
seems to silence the verdict of justice ; yet we may safely say %it 
it was well for the world that Carthage, and not Rome, succumbed 
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in tbe implacable duel. It was not only as a political power that 
the conqueror was superior ; pity for her doom must not blind us 
to the incurable moral inferiority of the conquered. The Eomans 
had abolished the practice of human sacrifices in the mythical age 
of Numa; Carthage maintained it to the last. The Eomans 
worshipped Pietas and Pudieitia as goddesses ; the Carthaginians 
worshipped in Moloch and Tanith personified cruelty and lust. In 
agriculture and commerce the great Tyrian city was the teacher of 
the ancient world ; their leather currency implies a banking system 
for which we must seek a parallel in the modem world. But Car- 
thage had no power, perhaps no inclination, to make these benefits 
expansive ; nor had she that political genius which unconsciously 
moulds dependencies and prepares them by assimilation for 
absorption into the sovereign state. 

As Scipio watched the victorious flames, Polybius heard him 
repeating the tragic words from Homer, <f The day will come when 
sacred Ilium must perish.” It became the foremost man of the 
Eternal City to view with sympathy and compassion the extinction 
of her rivals ; but if in his mournful musings he foreboded the 
destruction of his own country, he showed how little 
New province.^ un{ j ers tood the elements of her imperishable great- 
ness. The Carthaginian territory was reduced to the Homan 
province of Africa, with its capital at Utica. 

We have now to turn to the western peninsula, for whose sake the 
destruction of Carthage had been undertaken. We are there con- 
fronted with the first indubitable signs that the sena- 
spam. ton a i government in Home was becoming enervated 
and incapable. In the year 154 b.c. the Senate sent a peremptory 
order to the little town of Segeda, near the source of the Tagus, for- 
bidding it to renew its fortifications. The consul of 153 B.c., Q. Fulvius 
Kobilior, was sent to enforce the order ; the people withdrew into 
the mountainous country of the Human tines, and there managed to 
inflict a defeat on the consular army, which marked the tenth day 
before the Kalends of September as a black day in the Homan 
calendar ever after; six thousand legionaries were slain. A second, 
and a third, and a fourth defeat determined his successor, 
Reverses, ^-^gp^ £ 0 con clude peace with the vigorous Celti- 
berian tribes. Even more serious disasters were reported from 
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Lusitania. The consuls of 151 b.c. were forced lo use such severe 
measures to fill the legions for the formidable Spanish warfare, that 
the tribunes flung them into prison. This collision between the 
consuls and the tribunes is an ominous sign that the machinery 
of the constitution contained self-destructive elements within 
itself. Still more ominous from another point of view was the 
treacherous murder of the peaceful Vaceseans by Lucullus in 
151 b.c*, and the even more hideous butchery of some unsus- 
pecting Lusitanians by S. Sulpicius Galba in 150 b.c. The judges 
who acquitted him were nursing in the bosom of their country the 
brutality which was one day to issue in the Proscriptions. But 
from Galba’s massacre one Lusitanian escaped — a man of low 
birth, but a hero to be ranked with Hannibal and 
with Vercingetorix; this was Viriathus. From 149 
to 141 b.c., when he was treacherously assassinated by his friends 
at the instigation of Q. Servilius Caspio, who thus showed in 
another direction how the spirit of Fahricius had vanished from 
the Roman nobility, this patriot chieftain held the Romans in 
constant terror. The fasces of the lictors, the terrible symbols of 
Roman power, captured from defeated magistrates, were sent far 
and wide over the mountains to call the tribes to arms. In 143 B.c. 
the Celtiberians again appeared in the field; and when, on the 
death of Viriathus, D. Junius Brutus had pushed the legions to 
the Atlantic in 137 b.c., and practically subdued Lusitania, the 
dying spirit of Spanish independence still held out in the Celfci- 
berian fortress city of Numantia. Perched on a precipitous hill by 
the banks of the upper Douro, occupied only by eight thousand 
men, this little place defied the power of Rome as long as Troy 
defied the Greeks. For two years Metellus, the conqueror of 
Pseudo-Philip, besieged the eyrie in vain. Then came Q. Pompeius, 
a lawyer from the Forum, a novus homo , who showed Numantia, 
that the excluded aspirants were as incapable as the 143-133 b.c. 
privileged heirs to political power. In 137 b.c. the consul, 0. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, was actually hemmed in by a sortie of the garrison, 
and forced to surrender. He granted conditions of peace to obtain 
his liberty; but tjie Senate would not ratify them, though the 
young quaestor, Tiberius Gracchus, who had put his hand to the 
treaty, pleaded for faith and honour. Mancinus, stripped and 
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with manacles on his hands, was handed over to the Nnmantines, 
who, like the Samnite Pontius after the Caudine Forks, refused 
to accept him. In 134 b.c. the patience of the Homans was 
exhausted; Scipio was sent. Surrounded with a bodyguard, a 
thing unknown before, and with stern countenance, he drove the 
pleasure-mongers from the camp, and with strenuous discipline 
restored the effeminate troops to efficiency $ and then the mighty 
destroyer of Carthage drew circuinvallations five miles in length 
around the stubborn rock, and waited for the result. The Yirgilian 
picture of the fall of Troy is not more moving than are the brave 
and ghastly facts of the fall of Numantia. The market-place was 
turned into a funeral pyre for the gaunt, famine-stricken citizens 
to leap upon. Spanish pride could better brook this self-immola- 
tion than the triumphant shouts of the Sacred Way. When the 

Taken by surrender was made only a handful of men marched 

; scipio. out of the city, so hideous from emaciation and from 
unsubdued passion that the pity of the bystanders was frozen into 
horror. 

From this time forth Spain fell more and more under the Roman 
influence, though it was reserved for Augustus to complete its 
conquest by the subjugation of the Cantabri in the remote north- 
west of the peninsula. 

When Scipio was censor in 142 b.c., the solemn prayer in which 
the gods were asked to enlarge the Roman state was interrupted 
by his warning voice, cc It is large and good enough; my prayer 
to them is to preserve it.” Before he had well returned from 
Numantia the first threatenings of the political earthquake were 
felt. The government which had conquered Carthage, Macedon, 
and Spain was already showing that it could not govern them; 
and if the gods were to answer the censor’s prayer, it must be by 
reconstructing the state which was to be preserved. Every Incident 
of the Spanish war foretold that not a senatorial oligarchy, selfish 
and corrupt and powerless, but a Scipionic monarchy, a Caesar, 
must be the government. If Scipio could have been king a cen- 
tury’s agony might have been spared. But the times were not 
ripe ; he was conscious of no diadem on his brow* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE REASONS OF SUCCESS — THE CONSTITUTION, 

Xo Roman would ever have thought of asking himself the question, 
Why had his state attained the unquestioned pre-eminence which 
it enjoyed in the middle of the second century before Christ. The 
head found on the Capitoline had foretold it — that was enough. 
To dispute it seemed like arguing against a law of nature. But 
the wise and unbiassed Greek, Polybius, put to himself the question ; 
and standing as he did at the confluence of the Hellenic and Roman 
systems, having passed his youth in the inner circle of the Achaean 
f league and his manhood in the inner circle of Roman politics, he 
was able to answer his question with a fulness of detail and an 
accuracy of knowledge which illumine the period of history which 
we have just traversed with the light of a true philosophy of 
history. Roman pride, he saw, was not altogether Eoffian 
deluded. The supremacy of Rome was due to. in- strength, 
trinsic superiority, to the supple strength of her logical and evenly 
balanced constitution, and to the invincibility of her inexhaustible 
armies. Carthage, a heterogeneous body of iron and clay, fell 
before the welded power of homogeneous Italy. The vast and 
shadowy monarchies of the East succumbed to the definite and 
concentrated action of the senatorial policy. Above all, the Romans, 
with all their grave moral and intellectual defects: pitiless and 
unimaginative, knowing nothing of humanity outside the thirty- 
five tribes which formed the sovereign assembly of their city: 
unmoved by any vital faith in God, and therefore practising a 
religion which was partly a mere legal compact with the higher 
powers, and still more, in its decline, a state engine employed as an 
instrument by an unscrupulous governing class : incapable of that 
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sweetness and light which lent an undying charm to Greek culture : 
tending ever to tawdry display and to the grosser sensual indulgences, 
— th8 Romans, in spite of these great defects, were yet morally the 
Tke moral people antiquity. The simplicity of the Sabine 
superiority, mountains, the self-devotion to the commonwealth, 
the wisdom of compromise and mutual forbearance, the dogged 
patience which made failure an incentive to victory, the administra- 
tive capacity — all virtues acquired in the struggle for supremacy in 
Italy — had hitherto never wholly deserted them. The most recent 
German historian of Rome, lime, is never tired of displaying the 
iniquities of Roman policy ; but his own pages teem with the proofs 
that Roman vices were, to say the least of it, matched by the vices 
of the conquered, while Roman virtues were to be found nowhere 
else, unless it were among the barbarous tribes of Spain, while 
amongst them the political organization to embody the virtues was 
wholly wanting. 

One more explanation of Roman greatness must be mentioned. 
Aristotle accounted for the pre-eminence of Greece by her central 
Geographical geographical position. Much more applicable to Italy 
position. liis profound observation. As the city of Rome, 
situated in the centre of the peninsula, was able to divide, and so 
to conquer, Sabine and Hernican, iEquian and Yolscian, and then, 
on a larger scale, Etrurian and Campanian, Gaul and Samnite, so 
the peninsula itself is driven like a wedge into the Mediterranean, 
and the Italian state was thus able to deal first with the West, and 
then to give an undivided attention to the East, while the mighty 
barrier of the Alps defended her from the swarms of the Celt and 
the Teuton until she was prepared to meet and to conquer them. 

If it never occurred to a Roman citizen to ask what were the 
reasons of the predominance of Rome, still less did it occur to the 
internal typical Roman politician in this heyday of national 
dangers, greatness to inquire what dangers from within might 
be threatening the state which had triumphed over all dangers 
from without. We, looking back on the events in the light of 
what came after, have remarked from time to time the shadow of 
change failing across the path of conquest itself. Some of the con- 
servative Roman statesmen were dimly conscious of the peril 
involved in an extended empire; but it was hidden from the eyes 
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of contemporaries, though it is clear enough to ours, that most 
comprehensive political and social reforms would he necessary 
to enable a city commune to govern six great dependencies like 
| Sicily, Sardinia, the two Spains, Macedonia, and Africa, and that 

J if reforms were not effected in time there must follow that inevit- 

I able alternative of reform, revolution. The stormy Reform or 

period which now opens before us is vivid with one Evolution.? 

; of the gravest lessons of history — the failure of the reform party 

and the triumph of the revolution. A privileged oligarchy, appro- 
priating the results of the great national successes, blinds its eyes 
to the fact that poverty and degradation for the masses have followed 
j in the wake of progress ; the demoralized masses show an equally 

j churlish spirit to their unenfranchised fellow-countrymen; the 

[ reformers, who would meet the pressing evils with crude schemes 

of change, perish by assassination. Then provincial governors, 
j; having learnt the habits of irresponsible power in their distant 

satrapies, with mercenary armies at their beck and call in place 
of the burgess-soldiers, return to Rome to seize the sovereign power 
from contending factions. Rival leaders divide the state with civil 
war, and at length the weary mistress of the conquered world bows 
her head to her own chief citizen. The story is one of absorbing 
interest, though we have no wise Polybius to guide us through it 
with his “dry light.” : ... v. ; 

Let us now try to realize to ourselves that political organization 
which Polybius praised as the secret of Roman greatness, and also 
the points of weakness in it which will be the predis- TheRoman 
\ posing causes of the decline, or rather the transmuta- constitution, 

tion, of Roman greatness. 

The sovereign power was, theoretically, vested in the populus 
Bomanus . At first the populus Bomanus comprised only the 
thirty patrician curiae, which sat in the comitium at comitia 
J the end of the Forum. Then the populus Bomanus centuriata, 

included the classes arranged in centuries according to what is 
called the Servian constitution; and this exerciius, assembling on 
the Campus Martius, always retained three sovereign prerogatives : 

, (1) the right of inflicting capital punishment; (2) the right of 

■ electing consuls, censors, and praetors ; (3) the right of determining 

i questions of peace and war; while the comitia curiata dwindled 
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into a shrunken form of power — a shadow appearing only in the 
thirty licfcors who conferred the imperium or military authority on 
a newly elected magistrate. But the comitia eeniurktta iti their 
turn became rusty, arid most of their activities passed over to the 
assembly which met in the Forum, to which, however, they were 
so assimilated that we never find any conflict between the two 
Assembly of f° rms of organization of the sovereign people. In 
the tribes. 241 B.c. the number of the tribes w T as finally fixed, 
and henceforth all the legislative functions were discharged by the 
■ people assembled in the comitia tributa ; the laws are therefore 
plebis-scita. On every question submitted to them the members of 
each tribe voted among themselves, and then each tribe counted 
for one vote in the final decision. When new citizens were ad- 
mitted — when, for instance, freedmen received the franchise — it was 
a burning question whether they should be distributed among all the 
tribes or confined to the four city tribes. Wise statesmen inclined 
to the latter course, fearing lest the mass of city voters should 
obtain the determining voice even in the country tribes. For we 
must not suppose that all the citizens could be present to vote ; 
in most cases only those who were resident in Rome would appear. 
Thus Cicero says that in his time it was not uncommon for 
questions to be determined by comitia consisting of only five 
citizens from each tribe. But however few were present from each 
tribe, they constituted the tribal vote. By confining, therefore, 
the freedmen to the city tribes, their influence could only affect 
four out of the thirty-five votes. A far more burning question was 
whether all the Italians should receive the right to vote in the 
tribes. This curious and irregular assembly was the sovereign 
. power ; and when one of its tribunes, like C. Flamimus just before 
the Hannibalic war, chose to exert its authority, it could override all 
the other powers in the state. When C. Flaminius actually did assert 
its authority against the Senate, Polybius saw in that action the first 
step towards the political situation which ended in the revolution. 
The sovereign people carried out its will— or at least this was 
The magis- the theory — by means of tbe magistrates whom it 
trates, elected annually. In the month of March, or, from 
the year 153 b.c. onwards, on the 1st of January, the two consuls 
came into office, and during their official year, which was named 
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after them, they were irresponsible and irremovable. They were 
not kings, but they were a Icing . For this was the theory of the 
republican constitution, that to every authority in the state there 
should he a counterbalancing authority. As at Sparta a dual 
monarchy, so at Borne a college of officers, or at least a pair of 
officers, were designed to secure the state against the freaks of 
absolute power. But the system of checks was carried further 
still : besides the two consuls six praetors were elected every year. 
Each of these eight magistrates was invested with the imperiim 
by the shadowy assembly of the curiae ; that means each received 
the right of commanding armies and administering justice. From 
the year 366 b.c., however, when the prsetorship came into exist- 
ence, the praetor drew to himself the judicial work of the supreme 
magistracy, and the consul was principally the commander-in-chief 
of the forces of the republic for the year. The consul was above 
the praetor : he had twelve lictors, whereas the praetor only liad 
six ; but he had no control over the praetor ; the two authorities 
were co-ordinate. 

Then every five years the people appointed two magistrates, who 
held office for eighteen months, to draw up the lists of the citizens 
and revise the rolls of the orders and regulate the public finances. 
These were the censors. They had not the imperiim. Their 
power was only called potestas, but it was the most dignified office 
in the state, for it held in its hands the social status of every 
citizen. But here again the extraordinary power was divided 
between two persons, who were bound to agree before they could 
do anything, not to mention that they were liable to the criticism 
and attack of the tribunes. 

These were the magistrates through whom the people, assembled 
in their centuries, were supposed to carry out their sovereign will. 
The two curule and the two plebeian affiiles, and the qusestors 
who, originally judicial, were from 449 b.c. financial assistants of 
the consuls and praetors, do not materially affect the constitution. 
But the people, assembled in their tribes, possessed Triblmi 
the right of electing ten’ magistrates annually, who piebis, 
form a singular anomaly and a latent danger for the state, though 
up to the date we have reached their action was uniformly salutary. 
Through these ten tribunes, who had no positive functions to 
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fulfil like the other magistrates, the mass of plebeian citizens were 
supposed to vindicate their rights. The tribune could protect them 
from oppression. His housedoor was always open, so that the 
poorest citizen could approach him and demand his help. But the 
tribune, too, could, in their name, bring all the machinery of state 
to a standstill by bis intercessio. So tremendous was the power 
vested in his hands that in 169 B.a a tribune ventured to impeach 
the censors, on the ground that their contracts for the public taxa- 
tion were unsatisfactory. We find tribunes sent even to bring 
a general from the head of his army as a prisoner to Borne, though 
their power was really confined to the city (204 b.c., P. Scipio). 
But here again there were ten of these dangerous magistrates, any 
one of whom could counteract, by his intercession or veto, the action 
of his colleagues. 

This extraordinary division of the executive power, forming 
such an elaborate system of checks and counterchecks, had in 
earlier days been frequently superseded by the appointment of a 
temporary dictator. Since the panic of Cannas, however, no dic- 
tator had been appointed ; and we ask with astonishment, How did 
the casual assemblies of the sovereign people, expressing their will 
through so many different mouthpieces— through men, too, who, 
from their number and from the briefness of their power, could 
neither be geniuses, nor display much talent if they bad it,— 
accomplish that wonderful feat of world-supremacy which we have 
just recounted ? The short answer is, By the Senate. The Senate 
was theoretically only a council of elders, without 
The senate. j e g| s p a ^j ve or administrative functions — a consulta- 
tive body, which the magistrate was supposed to convene that 
he might confirm his isolated judgment by the advice of his 
peers. And the very name for a senatorial decree, the sencitus - 
consultim , always retained this original theory of. the Senate, 
But from the nature of the case the patres conscripti rapidly 
acquired a power in the state far exceeding anything which was 
recognized in the constitution. When Ptojne found herself engaged 
in diplomatic and military relations with foreign states she very 
wisely allowed her policy to be dictated by what was undoubtedly 
her most capable authority. The audoritas senatus became 
essential to the legal validity of measures passed by the centuries; 
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while the senatm-consultum , to whicli the tribunes had given 
their assent, was not distinguishable from formal law. The 
authority was, strictly speaking, an usurpation ; but without this 
usurpation the splendid successes of the Pi Oman policy would have 
been impossible. 

The comitia bowed to the Senate as the lay mind usually bows 
to the expert. For instance, in 200 b.c., nearly all the centuries 
rejected the proposal for declaration of war against Macedonia. 
The tribune, Q. Bsebius, had, in the informal meetings of the 
people (contiones), argued successfully against the project; but 
after an exposition of the senatorial policy from the consul, the 
people gave way " and ordered the war,” and the tribune did not 
venture to interpose his veto. 

Again, the magistrates bowed to the Senate, though in theory 
they possessed the complete .executive power without any inter- 
ference from that body, because after the Ovmian Lctiv, of uncertain 
date, whicli regulated the constitution of the house, the Senate con- 
sisted almost exclusively of ex-magistrates. It contained, therefore, 
the accumulated experience and official wisdom of the republic. It 
was never a hereditary chamber, a mere assembly of sounding names 
representing the greatness of dead ancestors ; it was essentially an 
assembly of administrative talent, like a large cabinet, without an 
opposition. We cannot wonder that the instances were few in which 
men like M. Popillius Lsenas ventured to press their magisterial right 
in the face of the senatorial judgment. Nor was its power a power 
only of prestige. It had a control of the finances; and though finance 
plays a very insignifieatit part in ancient states, yet, as the cerarium 
in the Temple of Saturn began to fill with the millions of gold and 
silver brought from the provinces, the Senate acquired an enormous 
hold on the people by the arrangements for public expenditure. 
To mention one point, it became a great employer of labour. It 
would be difficult to guess how many of the voters in the comitia 
were actually employes of the Senate, through the censors or the 
adiles, in the never-ceasing temple-building, aqueduct-, and road- 
making, and the other public works. Then all the indefinite 
powers which were involved in the new state duties, the govern- 
ment and administration of the provinces, had fallen into the hands 
of that body, by whose unswerving strength of purpose the provinces 
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had been won. And up to this time, with the exception of C. 
Flaminius’ revolt in 234 B.C., the tribunes had always been agents 
of the Senate, and the scanty legislation of the period had been 
transacted through them in the comitia on the initiative of the 

The , eal Senate. It was this extraordinary body that drew to 

instrument a f ocus and endowed with perennial youth whic i 
greatness! depended not on the life of individuals all the ener- 
gies and all the talents of the Boman people during the long perioc 
of its rise and development. 2 And without muc 1 P 10 P ie 5 “ P ‘ 
a "Roman in the middle of the second centm-y before Christ mi e ht 
have seen that with the decay of integrity and public spirit and 
unanimity in the Senate, all the old order must pass away and 
oive place to the new, 

• 2 it should be observed that the Senate was the only body in wbich 
7 . • wa<? possible • it was this which made it inevitable that the ri & ht 

StamSttal hand, and the right of dealing with com- 
plicated questions of foreign policy, on the other hand, should become its 

T* he observed that the Collegiate principle of Magistracies 
left the State without a head, and the Senate " atur ^, s "PP' ied s “ te 
deficiency ; when the strength of the Senate waned, a Head of the Spate 
quieklv appeared, and thenceforth the Senate became merely a shadon . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DEVOLUTION— TIBERIUS GRACCTPS. 

'•The Roman people,” says Sallust, “lived in the profoundest 
harmony m the period between the second and third Punic war.” 
let an observant ear might have detected the first 
“rings of discord. There was a complete separa- ‘S&fZT 
tion between the constitutional theory and the con- fact - * 
stitutional fact. In theory, the people were sovereign; in fact, all 
the power was monopolized by a handful of wealthy families, 
some patnman like the Pabii and Cornelii, many more plebeian 

. , * 10 Y aiCe - ’’ MeteIll > and Octavii, but all ennobled by having 

held curule offices, and prolonging their patents of nobility by 
keeping the curule magistracies within their own confines ; for the 
gi eat families had by this time discovered means of their own for 
securing the return of their own candidates at the comitia and 
ior carrying their own measures through the Tribes. The fiict is 
they had discovered the art of bribery, and they had learnt how to 
utilize the ancient spirit of the republic for their private .ends An 
indication of the first is furnished by the ballot laws Lasres 
(Xepes TcMlarim) which belong to the years 139 Tabellari®. 
and 137 n o. In earlier and simpler times (432 n.c.) legislation 
had forbidden that very innocent form of canvassing which con- 
sisted in whitening the toga, and so becoming a candidate. Now 
the people tried to. secure themselves against corruption by secret 
votmg m the comitia. An indication of the second is furnished by 
the lex JEha Fiifia, which put into the hands of tbe Le , 
magistrate a dangerous religious weapon ; he mi-lit &2r 
a any time arrest legislative business in the comitia tributa by 
' IDg tllat an omen ln the heavens forbade it. This obnuntiatio, 
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w „ ca iied, save to the Senate that right which it lost 1 
' t J Ur, PubKUa of 339 b.c., hut which during the period ot 
“profound harmony” it had not missed, the right of effiewn j 
, Ju«,T oil nrorm^ils brought boforo tile assembly. 

“S™ ft. s.t .1 ft. «j.> ft™ 

iV. W— ■ ft- f ”» 

newer and the many who conceived that tney naa a 
Ba Sl?r to that possession. And when it began to appear, 

1* ‘“ft' 5 

the exercise of absolute power in the provinces and demoralized by 
the acquisition of fabulous wealth, while the many were men n 
Ires corrupted by the looting habits of the battlefield, and no les 

srrXft. — » .. a. f 1 > i*' " 

constant gladiatorial games; when, too, he few and the many 
together combined to exclude from political equality the all 
who side by side with the tives had conquered the world -then t 
began to be clear that a train of combustib e matter had 
mnlated during this period of “ profoundest harmony , and the 
““S lid light it was at hand in the innocent-seenimg 
Tribunate The revolution broke like a thunder-clap , but not . 
ITi Si*. Scipio Mums and his friend Radius had observed 

Z] g.ft.r„ S .1 ft. electric cl»te»a no. . few W c« 

“ the wise ” because he tried to shut his eyes to thei . 

are counted wise for holding their hand from reform .a state maybe 

known to be on the eve of revolution. , , 

Under the walls of Numantia, which formed such an ^expected 
barrier to the flood-tide of Roman success, appeared more than one 
remarkable personality destined to play a part m the history of t 
revolution. A young soldier, C. Marius, had ^«=en commended hy 
Scipio as a possible successor to his own military fame. Numidun 
Juourtha too had made his first acquaintance with Roman warfare, 
S as the leader of a contingent in the Roman army. But 
° . the most interesting character was that Tibenus > cm 
Gracchus.. pronius Gracchus, whose good faith hau t)cen io 
guarantee to the Numantines when they had c ^tured Mancmu- 

tvho had won a great reputation for v- E to 

. and bad so favourably impressed the enemy that they uAuui 

i Except so far ns the Tribunes were the obedient ministers of the (Senate. 
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him his papers which had been seized at the time of the disastrous 
I surrender, in order that he might furnish an account of his 

I (pastorship to the Senate. 

| We are entering the age of great individuals, as we are leaving 

[ the age of strong institutions. It was hardly worth while to dwell 

long upon the characters of the great republicans, for they were all 
cast in one mould. Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, is a misty 
figure in a prose epic, but through the glamour of the aureole the 
commonplace common-sense shrewd and practical Roman is dis- 
cernible ; Cato, with his blue eyes and reddish hair and vigorous 
speech, is not so much a person as a personification, the personifica- 
tion of the Sabine element in the Roman state ; Paulus was only 
| worth sketching, because he was peculiarly typical — db uno disce 

omnes. But now every person becomes a study of deepest interest, 
j The great forces which were moving irresistibly in the development 

of the commonwealth are hardly more important in the making of 
the history than are the personal characteristics of the chief actors. 

Tiberius Sempromus Gracchus was quietly elected to the tribunate 
| in 133 B.c. No one who saw him on the day of his election guessed 

j what thoughts were agitating his fervent spirit. To understand him 

: we must enter the circle of that stern Roman family 

! in which he was brought up. His father was a noble, 1S a - 

sprung from a plebeian branch of the Sempronian gens, but an 
ancestor had been consul in 215 b.c., and he had twice held that 
I office (177 and 163 b.c.), and twice he had triumphed; he had 

attained also the summit of a Roman noble’s ambition, the censor- 
ship; and in the south side of the Forum, flanked by the Vicus 
Tuscus, might he seen the Basilica Sempronia, the permanent 
I memorial of his lustrum . He was just the typical Roman over 

I again ; possibly a little more cultivated — he could speak Greek as 

I easily as Latin ; possibly a little more humane — he won the hearts 

of the Spaniards for whom he negotiated a favourable treaty 
with the home government (178 b.c.); and his love to his wife, 
the daughter of Scipio, was celebrated in the story that when 
the augurs said of the two snakes found in his couch, the one 
killed should portend his death or hers, he promptly killed the 
male, for lie did not wish to survive her. But revolutionary thoughts 
I were f ir from him ; as censor in 169 b.c., he regulated the admission 
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of freedmen io the tribes in the most conservative spirit, confining 
all who were not possessed of thirty thousand asses to the one city 
tribe Esquilina, thus reducing their influence to a minimum. "But 
Cornelia, his wife, was not an ordinary Rom an matron. 

' His mother. g^ e wou p[ no fc p e found clamouring at the doors of 
the Curia for the repeal of the lex Oppia as hundreds of Roman 
matrons did, to the vexation of Cato’s rigid soul; she would not 
join in those frantic orgies like the Bacchanalia, which, in 186 b.c., 
had shaken the whole state with undefined terror; but seated in 
the atrium by her husband, obeying that patria potestas which 
placed her and the whole household in his hands for life or for 
death, she yet exercised that beautiful influence, stimulating and 
ennobling, which women were supposed to have exercised in the 
heroic times. She spurred her two surviving sons, Tiberius and 
Caius, to high endeavours for the public weal, by saying she did not 
wish to be known only as the mother-in-law of Scipio, who bad 
married her only surviving daughter, but she would be “ the mother 
of the Gracchi.” But even she did not dream of all that was to be 
implied in the title, which she actually won. From their father 
the lads inherited all the instincts of that proud nobility, to which 
also they were allied by marrying into the great houses of the 
Claudii and the Licinii; from their mother, a lofty energy of pur- 
pose. But it was another influence in the home which gave the 
bent to their pride and their energy ; this was their 
Education. pjfo ss i us 0 f Kyme, a Stoic philosopher, who, 

like Polybius and Paneetius in the household of Paulus, held the 
sway which the wider Greek culture inevitably established over the 
Roman mind. From his lips were learnt those lessons in political 
idealism which wore a new and, as it proved, very dangerous 
: element in Rome; he would make the young and ardent minds of ' 
the boys familiar with the life work of Agis, and his imitator 
Cleomenes in Sparta, who attempted to establish a democratic 
monarchy on the ruins of a corrupt aristocracy by a fairer distri- 
bution of landed property among the people. It was the first 
introduction of Greek political speculation into Rome; it was 
seized with all the enthusiasm which such ideals can inspire ; in 
the mind of Tiberius it was nourished by a warm and sympathetic 
nature which was stung to frenzy by the spectacle of injustice. 
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Let us look now at the social and political condition of Italy as it 
was presented to the thoughtful hut excitable man, who saw before 
him the prospect of a distinguished career if he would condition of 
follow in the honourable steps of his father. On his Ita * y * 
way to Spain, when he was quaestor, he passed through Etruria, 
and he was struck by the appearance of the country. In place of 
the little farms' and homesteads occupied by the assidui who 
formed the armies which fought against Hannibal, he saw vast 
estates (lafifimdia), reaching to the horizon; in place of those 
hardy yeomen who once were the strength of the state, he saw 
large gangs of slaves, who were kept at their work by overseers 
during the day, and by night were shut up in low and hideous 
prison-houses (ergastulci). What had become of the free popu- 
lation? The question was not’ hard to answer : myriads of them 
had passed along the road he was then traversing, to perish in the 
defiles of the Celtiberian mountains owing to the incapacity of the 
great lords who were quietly annexing their little farms in their 
absence. Myriads more bad found their labour unremunerative ; 
for their produce -was undersold in the Roman market owing to the 
great corn-ships which sailed up the Tiber bringing the decimm of 
Sicily or the harvests of Sardinia or the lavish gifts of the king 
of the Nile country. And weary of the labour and the poverty, 
they had flung their sickles to the ground, taken a few sestertii 
from their great neighbours for tbeir lands, and drifted into the 
capital, where living was cheap, and where candidates for office 
were always making it cheaper by their princely doles, and where 
ample work was to be obtained in the employment of the censors 
or whiles, and ennui was made impossible by the interminable 
games of the circus and the theatre, or by the fascinating indul- 
gences which abounded in the Suburra. Then, when the qusesfcor 
passed beyond the boundaries of the thirty-five tribes, he saw 
much the same causes at work among the "allies of the Latin 
name/ with this additional grievance, that they were sent in 
larger proportions to the dangerous wars, and got much less of the 
booty as a reward, and if they migrated to the capital, they could 
not vote in the comitia or rank as genuine citizens, while they were 
presented from engaging in trade with any Italians not of their 
own town by the vexatious regulations of the Roman government. 
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The qusestor reflected that Etruria was after all better off than 
the Test of Italy. Campania, Bruitiura, and Picenum, since the 
Hannibalian war had sunk into a condition of political servitude ; 
slave war anc ^ * n mountains of Samnium the bitterness of the 
in Sicily, old hatred was not passed. When he returned from 
134-132 e.c. gp a { B a f res k circumstance sent the iron deeper into 
diis soul. Sicily was on fire with a slave war. Eunus, a Syrian 
slave, had become king of a united people drawn from all quarters 
of the globe through the pitiless slave market of Delos. The 
praetorian governors were defeated one after another. Messana and 
Tauromenium were in the hands of the slaves ; and in 134 b.c, it 
had come to this, that the consul of the year, C. Fulvius Flaccus, 
had to be sent against them, and in vain. The political enthusiast 
f Hopes of saw threatened his country — the absolute rule 
Gracchus. 0 f an aristocracy which owed its position to the 
latifundia and slave labour ; the reduction of the jpopulus Eomanus 
to a swarm of state-fed paupers; and then possibly before long, 
this insecure government consumed in the conflagration of revolted 
ergastula , or defeated by the combination of outraged and oppressed 
Italians. And to the eyes of this Rome’s first political dreamer 
appeared the vision of a regenerated Italy, a people united and 
independent, free and vigorous, able to recall the glories of earlier 
days, and to retrieve the shame of Humantia, and to make impos- 
sible such scenes as were then being enacted in Sicily. Gracchus 
resolved to he “ the founder not of one city only, nor of one 
family,”— -his was not the vulger ambition of the period which was 
limited to the creation of a long line of imagines , and names in 
the magisterial fasti, — 16 but of all the peoples of Italy.” With this 
dream filling his soul, he entered on his tribunate, and at every 
gathering of the folk in the Forum, the tribune’s burning words 
began to be heard : “ The beasts which roam over Italy have each 
his den, his resting-place ; they who fought for Italy have only 
light and air as their share in it. . . . Called masters of the world, 

. - yom have ■ not really a clod to call your own.” The enthusiast 
r V%nagmed^that in the dissipated, unprincipled canaille of the Forum 
Jmwas addressing the heroes of Sentinum, or at least the veterans 

V AulenMh he^rought before the formal comitia of the tribes a 
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scheme of agrarian reform. Like 2ns true model Cl Flaminius 
in 232 b.c.j, he ignored the prescriptive right of the 
Senate to sanction intended legislation. In his theory Lex Agraria ' 
of the constitution the sovereign people were independent of that 
august body, Never was a milder and more gentle law proposed 
to meet a great evil.” He made no attack on private property, as 
the law recognized private property ; but he proposed to revive 
the lex Licinia 2 of 367 me., which forbade any citizen to occupy 
more than five hundred jugera of the publicus ager , with the 
further concession that a man might retain two hundred and fifty 
more for each of two grown-up sons. Any possessors who had 
occupied more must resign it, though compensation should be 
given, and the land so restored to the state should be allotted in 
small plots to poorer citizens as inalienable property subject only 
to a small quit rent. 

The legality of the proposal was unquestionable. P. Mueius 
Scmvola, the consul and the most learned jurist of the day, could 
find no legal objection to it. But it was a revolutionary measure 
none the less. For two hundred and thirty years the Licinian law. 
had never been enforced ; and the great bulk of the land which 
had come into the power of the government in these two cen- 
turies, with the exception of that assigned to the colonies, had 
remained public land, and had been left in the hands of any great 
capitalist who chose to occupy on the state conditions. And 
though it could not be bequeathed like real property, it could be 
passed from father to son by virtue of a praetorian edict, when 
it was shown to have been acquired negue vi, ?ieque clam, negite 
precar io . 

r lhe government had been careless about the matter, only occa- 
sionally waking up, as, for instance, in 174 b.c., to send a magistrate 
to Campania to resist the encroachments of the occupiers. 3 How 
Tiberius proposed a commission of three— himself, his brother, 
and his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, with plenary power to 
settle which was public land, and to divide it among the poor, not 
only citizens, but, it is thought, Italians also. The commissioners 
meant to act in good faith ; but acting in good faith on the prin- 
ciple of this old resuscitated law would mean ruin to the land- 
*'age 32. $ Uvy, xlii. 1, G. 
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possessors. The rested interests, which were chiefly to bo found 
in the Senate, for the senators being excluded from trade 1 were 
[Resistance almost bound to put their capital into land, deter-' 
toit - mined on a desperate resistance. The colleagues of 
Tiberius were, as tribunes had been for centuries now, as much, 
identified with the senatorial body as the curule magistrates them- 
selves. The tribunate was a step to the other magistracies for 
those who could claim plebeian blood in their veins. One of the 
tribunes of the year was 0. Octavius, himself a large possessor of 
public land. He was persuaded to use his veto to prevent the 
agrarian rogation from being brought before the. comitia . But the 
high-souled champion of the people’s prerogative was not in that 
political attitude in which constitutional dogmas have any weight. 
Pie fell back on his first principle ; whom the people choose, they can 
reject ; let the comitia authorize him to depose C. Octavius from 
his office. That was one of the most fateful moments in Itoman 
history, more fateful than the Allia or Cannm or the 28rd of August 
153 b.o. The whole system of checks and counterchecks was at 
an end if the veto was to be thus met : the whole method of the 
republican government, which could not recognize the violability 
of a magistrate during his term of office, was threatened. Gracchus 
dimly felt this even in the moment of his overbearing enthusiasm. 
With tears in his eyes he besought his colleague to give way. 
Seventeen tribes had voted the deposition ; he stopped the voting, 
and in the presence of the dense throng — all the country tribes 
had flocked into the city to vote on this great issue,— -he flung 
himself at the feet of Octavius, and offered to compensate him 
out of his own purse for any loss he should sustain. But when 
entreaties were in vain, the word was given; at the bidding of the 
Deposition sovereign people a freedman removed the sacrosanct 
Tribune tribune. The flood-gates of the revolution were open. 
Octavius. The charges of aiming at the crown which were freely 
brought against Gracchus were unjust enough, but in his action 
that clay the imperial system, a chief citizen resting on the direct 
choice of the masses, was distinctly foreshadowed. 

The law was carried, and the commissioners went to work. Some 
of the boundary stones which they set up have been found in 
4 Be* by the Lex Claudia, v. p. 77, 
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recent times; but they are almost the only tiling which could bo 
permanent in a work thus founded on revolution. 

When, just at this time, the young king of Pcrgamus, who 
entered on the patrimony which his uncle so faithfully kept for 
him in 138 b.c., 5 died, bequeathing, it was said, his crown to Rome, 
and with it all his treasures, Gracchus claimed for the people the 
right of disposing of the money, and of organizing the new terri- 
tory as a Roman province. And the money thus coming as a 
god-send to the tribune was to he applied to stocking the new 
farms for the poor occupants. This was the most The testa « 
serious attack on the prescriptive rights of the Senate mentor 

which he could well have made. It had probably aUo# 
never occurred to any one living that the administration of pro- 
vincial and foreign affairs could be in any other hands than those 
of the great body which had directed them ever since its wisdom 
and ability had laid upon the state the duty of directing them. 
The Senate determined on vengeance ; it would be a terrible count 
for which the tribune would have to answer when he laid down 
his office at the end of the year and became liable to prosecution 
according to the principle of the constitution. He saw the danger 
threatening him ; there was no way of escaping it except by 
inducing the people to re-elect him to the tribuneship for the 
following year. Pie began to moot schemes for extending the right 
of appeal and for abridging military service ; and he New- 
tried to win the indirect support of the Italians, -who scbemes ‘ 
swarmed in the city, by holding out a prospect — which must have 
been in his mind from the beginning— of extending the Roman 
franchise to all the people of Italy. 

But since 460 b.c., it had been considered unconstitutional for a 
tribune to be re-elected, 0 and though there was no direct legis- 
lation against it, like the law of 342 b.c. which forbade a second 
consulship without the lapse of ten years from the first, yet it 
was held to be illegal. And in the case of one who had already 
shown such a sublime disregard for the spirit of the constitution, 
such a re-election must have seemed to all genuine conservatives a 

The testament of Attalus was a real document which was brought tc 
Rome, but it was probably the forgery of the Roman party in Pergamus. 

0 Livy, iii, 21. 
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danger to be resisted by all means, lawful or unlawful. We may 
acquit this eager unselfish spirit of all malignant purpose ; but it 
is clear to us — it roust have been clear to good 
republicans then — that a prolonged tribuneship with 
such powers as Gracchus had used meant monarchy, and nothing 
else, . ■ ' 

Once the constitutionalists broke up the comitta by persuading 
the tribune not to continue the voting. Then it seemed as if the 
shadow of his doom fell across the spirit of the reformer ; he saw 
that he had ranged against himself, in order that he might save 
the state, the very spirit of the state and all the vigour and resolu- 
tion of a nobility which identified the republic with itself. He 
put on mourning ; that evening he returned to his house full of 
forebodings, and the people camped in the street at his door to 
protect their champion from harm. We are in the very atmosphere 
of ancient Roman feeling, when we accompany him in the morning 
to the Capitol, “where the tribes were to assemble to renew the 
interrupted voting. As he issued from his atrium, they told him 
that the sacred chickens of Juno refused to eat that morning; on 
his own threshold he stumbled, and the blood spirted from the 
bruised nail ; but the bravest of his friends turned pale when, as 
the group crossed the Forum, two ravens were seen fighting on a 
roof to the left, which detached a stone that fell at the tribune's 
feet. All the lore of the haruspices foresaw in such omens the most 
awful portents. Should he return to his house ? No, said Blossius, 
philosopher and sceptic ; and the group climbed the Capitol. The 
tribes were assembled on the open space in front of the venerable 
Temple of Jupiter ; the Senate was sitting, perturbed and anxious, 
in the Temple of Fides hard by. As the voting commenced the 
excitement was terrible. The senatorial party hustled the candi- 
date and his supporters ; a whisper was spread that P. Scipio 
Nasica was leading the senators themselves to do what the consul 
refused to do, save the republic by murdering the tribune. In the 
uproar, Gfracchus, standing on the temple steps, pointed to his 
head to signify that his life was endangered. “See, he asks for 
the crown,” cried his foes. Then came a rush from the Temple of 
Fides, and with the broken benches and writing-tables of the 
comitia, the senators fell upon the devoted tribune, and beat him to 
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re-election. 
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death, while the unmoved statues of the kings and of Brutus the 
deliverer looked down from their pedestals on this w beginning of 
civil blood and impunity of the bludgeon in the city 
of Borne” It was a fellow-tribune that struck the 
first blow. Tiberius* and three hundred other corpses were dragged 
round the city, and flung into the Tiber. And the wisest states- 
man in Borne, P. Scipio iEmilianns, bearing of the deed as be 
returned from Human tia, bad no wiser comment to make on bis 
brother-in-law’s fate than the Homeric 

&$ hr6\oiro Kcd titkkos oris roiavrd ye p4(oi. 

It seemed to him that the revolution was stamped out in the very 
moment when it was beginning ; it did not occur to him that a 
government in which there is no constitutional expression of the 
views of the opposition was in a perilous case. Tiberius was dead, 
but the party of reform was alive, and drew strength from the 
blood of its first martyr. 


Murder of 
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It gives us a glimpse of the terrible difficulty of reform when we 
find that the most effective opposition to the agrarian policy of 
Gracchus came, not from Roman citizens, but from wealthy Italians 
who had become possessors of public land. The party of reform, 
which was now adding to its programme the complete equalization 
of the franchise throughout Italy, found the first article of its pro- 
gramme bitterly resisted by those who were ultimately to be 
enfranchised. In the absence of clear party-lines of division, the 
currents and cross-currents of political feeling produced, an 'inde- 
scribable agitation. 

P. Bcipio iEmilianus threw the weight of his influence into the 
scale of the possessors ; and though a successor was appointed to 
Tiberius Gracchus on the land commission, P, Licinius 
Scipio, Crassus, the father-in-law of 0. Gracchus ; and though 
when Appius Claudius died M. Fulvius Flaccus took his place, and 
in the year 129 b.c. C. Gracchus and Flaccus and Cm Papirius 
Carbo were still presumably engaged in the work, their operations 
were completely paralyzed by a plebiscitum which their opponents 
managed to carry, taking out of the hands of the commissioners 
the right of deciding which was pnUicus ager and which was 
unlawfully occupied. The great landowners breathed again, and 
they hoped that the reform party was now harmless. Tliey 
were, however, mistaken. Carbo had not carried liis measure, 
which he brought forward as tribune in 132 b.c., to make a re- 
election to the tribunate legal. It was defeated by the haughty 
courage of Scipio, who cowed into obedience the “ freed men he 
himself had, as conqueror, brought to Rome,” who formed no small 
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section of the actual voters in the comitia ; and very soon Carbq 
changed sides and became a warm, supporter of the government, 
Crassus too, another of the Gracchan clique (consul in 131 b.c.), 
had disappeared. Sent to Asia to suppress an in- nevolt ia ' 

surrection of a bastard son of Attalus IL, who was Asia, 
trying to recover the ceded kingdom, with the mis- 131 B,c ’ 
fortune which had often before dogged the popular leaders 1 in iho 
field, he had been defeated and slain by the Pseudo- At tal id Arisfco- 
nicus, and the consul of the following year (130 b.c.), M. Perperna, 
was sent to accomplish the work of chastisement. But Crassus was 
a great loss to the reformers, for he was an eloquent speaker and a 
learned lawyer. Carbo and Crassus bad thus vanished from the 
ranks ; but Flaccus remained, and there was the brother of the 
murdered tribune to reckon with. 

Meanwhile the one name in Pome, which, to some extent, held 
contending parties together disappeared. Scipio, the hero of Car- 
thage and Kumantia, the man who united the rigour 

0 139 B C 

of the old regime with the sweetness and light of 
Hellenic culture, who could discipline the licentious soldiery under 
Humantia, or shine in the charmed circle of Laslius and Polybius, 
at once the typical noble and the intimate of the popular leaders, 
the one possible healing and mediating influence in Borne-— Scipio 
was plucked by the hand of the gods from the evil to come, which 
he might have mitigated, but could hardly have averted. It was 
in the height of the struggle against the action of the land commis- 
sion. In the evening he went home to his house near the Forum, 
agitated with the greatness of the issues at stake. He threw himself 
on his bed, his writing-tablets and stylus by his side, to jot down 
notes for the morrow r ’s speech. In the morning his slaves found him 
motionless in death, and as the bustle of the Forum Death of 
began for the day it was passed from mouth to mouth scipio. 
that the great JEmilianus had perished. The rumour grew among 
the circuli and in the convivici that afternoon that it was the work 
of a political assassin ; hut that was merely a rumour. A mightier 
Hand had withdrawn the man who, like the keystone of an arch, 
seemed to hold the colliding parties in some kind of equilibrium. 

Three years later (125 b.c,), the: government, as a snub to the 

1 e.g, FJaminins and Varro in the Hannibalian war, 
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Italians, commanded all strangers to leave Rome ; but Flaccus, who 
was consul next year, came forward with a definite proposal (the 
Fulvian rogation) for giving the franchise to Italy, He was foiled, 
Flaccus in an ^ sen ^ carry the arms of the republic against the 
aaui. Salluvii in Southern Gaul, and so to prepare the way 
for the creation of the province, from which the greatest of the 
popular party, Caesar, was to start on his career. Fregellse, the 
old faithful colony in the Yolscian land, in bitterness of spirit at 
the disappointment of the Fulvian rogation, revolted, and was 
exterminated by the praetor Opimius; but that the government 
took the opportunity of quietly extending the franchise to some 
of the discontented? we gather from the current census-list, which 
shows an increase of 76,000 on the previous lustrum. Next year 
c Gracchus B * C ') <l U£es for, 0. Gracchus, suddenly appeared 
from his provincial duties in Sardinia, with certain 
burning words of complaint, which he did not hesitate to express 
when he was cited before the censors for a breach of order. “ He 
had served twelve years in the army instead of ten ; he had been 
kept two years in his quzestorship instead of one.” What might 
this mean ? Bid the great lords think they could so dispose of a 
Gracchus in the sour climate of Sardinia ? Caius was altogether 
a more formidable person for a government to deal with than his 
elder brother. No less an idealist and a patriot and a humani- 
tarian than Tiberius, he was more impetuous, more ardent, more 
versatile. And he had, what Tiberius bad not, the memory of 
that ruthless murder of the tribune under the eyes of Capitolina 
Jupiter, a memory which for nine years lay rankling in his fervent 
soul. His mother wrote to him, saying, “Vengeance is good, but 
so that it injure not the state. Let him withhold his hand from 
public life, and suffer her to pass in peace before he began his 
perilous mission.” But vengeance and service to the state were 
in the mind of Caius inextricably bound up together. In avenging 
the blood of the people's tribune he would be asserting the people’s 
right against that powerful body, which seemed to him more and 
more an overbearing and unconstitutional usurper. The people 
against the Senate— that was his watchword; but by people his 
great soul understood the people of Italy, if not the people of the 
provinces too. He was elected tribune. 
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The lire of his zeal made him master of the people for two years. 
Constitutionalism had to allow his re-election to the tribunate, we 
hardly know why. But mounted on the rostra, he Tribune, 
was wellnigh omnipotent. His eloquence thrilled the i 23 - 12228 * 0 *' 
multitude. Instead of turning to the right, where, in the old 
mmiiium , the noble lords seated themselves, he followed the 
example of 0 , Licinius Orassus (145 b.c.), and turned full towards 
the people in the Forum, Instead of standing quietly still while 
he spoke in the genuine Homan manner he paced lip and down the 
platform in the strong agitation of his spirit, and flung his toga back, 
moving his arms with all the vivacity of the impassioned orator. 
His beautiful voice would at times quite carry him away, and it 
was necessary for him to have a slave standing by with an ivory 
flute to recall it to its proper key if it sank too low or passed up 
into a scream of indignation. 

But the fickle mob of the Forum was not the populus of his 
imagination; and even when the sturdy rustics flocked in from the 
country tribes the fluctuating crowd of voters was not a possible 
engine of government for a great empire. In seeking, therefore, 
to undermine the actual authority of the Senate on the plea that it 
was a usurpation, he was attacking the only possible power which 
could control the state under its changed conditions ; in seeking to 
hand the power over to a democracy, he forgot that the democracy 
had yet to be made. His proposal for enfranchising all the freemen 
of Italy should have come flrst, and then his democracy might have 
formed a Arm foundation of government; but, first or last, that 
great liberal measure was bound to be wrecked upon the narrow 
pride of the pauper mob and the equally narrow selfishness of the 
great lords. And Cams did not mention this scheme until last. 
His first measure was a lex Sempronia , reaffirming the Leges 

old Valerian law of appeal and the more recent Leges semproniae. 
Forciw (185 b.c.), which forbade the execution of a Roman citizen 
without the order of the Roman people ; and condemnation, was 
passed on any one who actually had put to death a citizen unheard. 
P. Popillius Lamas, the consul of 132 b.c., thought it wise to with- 
draw at once from the city, to avoid the inevitable sentence. Thus 
Tiberius and his followers were avenged. He now turned his 
attention to the sovereign people to see if it could be trained or 
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cajoled into a genuine sovereign. He carried tlie first lex Fra- 
mentaria which was ever introduced into Rome. Why, he thought, 
should the nobility enjoy all the advantages of the provincial 
dominion which the swords of the people had won ? While the 
publzcus ager was being distributed to those who were inclined to 
agriculture — and he took means to restore tho working of his 
brother’s law to its first efficiency— he determined that the citizens 
and shopkeepers who remained in the city should reap their share 
of the benefits of empire. In great corn depots (Semyroniana Hot - 
red) near the quays of the Emporium he stored the produce from 
Sicily, Sardinia, Asia, and Egypt, and had it sold to all genuine citi- 
zens at half-price. Each man could purchase five modii (equal to a 
bushel and a quarter) every month at the cost of six and one-third 
usees (equal to 3M.) per modius. It was a short-sighted scheme, 
which illustrates the economical ignorance of antiquity. Possibly 
he was following in the steps of Pericles, whose legislation Elossius 
had made familiar to him. Like Pericles, he wished to dock the 
great council of its powers, and to furnish some kind of pay to the 
citizens who bore on their shoulders the burden of government. It 
shows the danger of ideal politics. Rome was not Athens, nor 
could Gracchus be Pericles. The only result of paying the citizens 
thus was to turn the city population into the most shameless kind 
of paupers. Their demoralization Cams was himself soon to ex- 
perience. The optimates* resisted the law because “it drew the 
people from industry to laziness, and exhausted the treasury.” 
They happened to he sound economists for once; but their political 
economy was, we may surmise, an after-thought. A less objection- 
able way of relieving the congestion of poverty in the capital was 
his scheme for sending colonies to Capua and Tarentum and other 
parts of Campania and Apulia, not garrison-colonies like the burgess 
and Latin settlements, but peaceful agricultural colonies; and one 
of his grand imperial ideas must have crossed his mind when he 
proposed to send such colonies beyond Italy, to the site of Carthage, 
for instance, and to make all the colonists full Roman citizens, 
ft was on this truly great purpose that his life-work was wrecked, 
fake Appius and Elaminius, old leaders of popular movements, 
Gains bestowed great pains on # the road communications * of the 
? i,ci the party of n<Mc% or senatorial party* 
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The Judicial System. 


peninsula, He was not anxious about them as military routes, but 
as means of developing the resources of the interior. Certainly he 
had no idea of. calling the people from industry to laziness. Bis 
energy was unbounded. He might be seen always surrounded by 
a throng of contractors, designers, and artists. It was a new con- 
ception of personal government which was entering into the state. 

But he meditated a more direct attack upon the senatorial 
position, to understand which we must try to get some notion of 
Roman judicial arrangements. Private disputes ( 'con - judicial 

trovers hi) in Rome were settled before a nominee 
of the praetor, or in some minor cases before the old centumviral 
court, which was formed of deputies, three from each tribe. Crimes 
( maleficia ) were directly punishable by the magistrate, but the 
Valerian law of appeal forbade him to inflict capital punishment 
unless his sentence were confirmed by the comitia centuriata . 
This direct jurisdiction by the people was gradually found to be 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory, and the practice grew up of inviting 
the people to appoint commissions of enquiry instead of them- 
selves hearing and deciding the case. A further and highly 
important step was taken when a law was carried fixing for one 
class of offences a permanent form of procedure. This step was 
taken in 149 b.c., when the increasing number of charges against 
provincial administrators for malversation led the tribune, L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, to push through a measure for the constitution of a 
permanent court, qumtio perpetua repetundavum , to deal with 
these cases. We must remember that popular justice is never 
legal justice ; many other considerations were, in a Roman court, 
taken into account besides the things which were pertinent to the 
charge. Thus judicial prosecutions became a very common political 
weapon. Cato, the censor, was brought before the courts forty 
times ; and to take an instance from the current period, when the 
nobility wished to prevent C. Gracchus from standing for the 
tribunate they brought a legal charge against him of exciting 
the revolt of Fregelke, though probably no one supposed he was 
guilty for a moment. To be a judex, then, was to occupy a position 
of great political influence. To retain the control of the Court of 
Repetmidaa was a matter of the first importance for that body, 
which consisted of provincial governors, past or expectant. If 
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their enemies should be on the bench, charges would be made and 
they would be condemned, however innocent they might be. 
They could scarcely be expected to take into account, that if they 
themselves were on the bench they would be acquitted however 
guilty they might be. Hitherto the judices had always been 
.senators. Cains now enacted that they should all be non-senators. 
In future the roll of judges was to be made up from those 
citizens who possessed the highest census of four hundred thousand 
sesterces, but were not of senatorial rank. These capitalists, owing 
to the legislation of Gracchus, gradually consolidated into a kind of 
third estate, standing between the Senate and the people. And 
ordo because the old arrangement of eighteen equestrian 
Equester. centuries of men provided with a public horse had 
gradually been superseded by the cavalry drawn from the wealthier 
citizens, who kept their own horses though they received treble 
pay, these wealthier citizens as a whole were called Equites, and 
the estate which henceforward begins to define and concentrate 
itself was called the Equestrian Order. 

The equites , then, became the judices of the courts * but there 
was a grave objection to this, an objection which Caius himself did 
something to aggravate. We must turn our eyes to the East. 
When Aristonicus was overthrown, the consul for 129 b.c., M\ 
Aqiiillius, and ten commissioners were sent to Pergamus to organize 
The province the new territory as a province. The province was, 
of Asia, like Africa, called after the name of the continent to 
which it belonged — a significant fact, for it meant that when Borne 
had her foot on. a continent she was likely to go further. The 
province of Asia was rejoicing in the new regime, when 0. Grac- 
chus, in order to strengthen the commercial order with which 
he hoped to counterbalance the Senate, persuaded the tribes to 
adopt a new scheme for the taxation of the rich dependency. It 
was paying decuman and quintan, like Sicily ; but Caius proposed 
that the collection of these tithes should be farmed to companies 
of Homan equites. The censor must put the contract up to 
auction, and it must go to the highest bidder. The same system of 
deputy-taxation was applied to the gathering of the indirect 
revenue, the customs and port dues and the like. To win a party 
to his policy, the tribune thus renounced in the name of the state 
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the direct assessment of the provincials, and banded them over, not, 
as in Sicily, to native collectors, but to the cruelty and rapacity of 
Homan publkani. And by the new arrangement of the courts a 
virtual immunity was secured for their exactions. If a court of 
ex-governors was likely to deal tenderly with an incapable governor, 
how much more was a court of speculators likely to defend the 
enormities of their fellow-extortioners? The esprit de corps of 
governors-general is likely at least to he more exalted in principle 
than the esprit de corps of tax-gatherers. 

One more blow did the Sempronian legislation strike at the proud 
dignity of prescriptive privilege. The Senate had always exercised 
great influence on the provincial appointments, for it Provincial 
had rested with them to declare which provinces appoint- 
should be allotted to the consuls and which to the toents * 
praetors on the expiration of their year of office. Cams now required 
the Senate to settle before the elections, and therefore without 
personal considerations, which should be the consular and which 
the prmtorian provinces. To escape patronage he was willing that 
the matter should be settled by haphazard ; or rather, he gave to 
the government an additional reason for manipulating the elections. 

The Senate was humbled, the people was exalted ; but by the 
people Cams meant, as we saw”, the people of Italy. In the second 
year of his tribunate he proposed that all freemen Italian 
of the Latin name should be made full citizens, and fraac3l ise. ■ 
that even the other Italian freemen should receive the right of 
voting in the comitia . His unselfish soul had never dreamed that 
the mob who shouted for reform w r ould shout still more strenuously 
for their own privileges. His eloquent tongue descanted on the 
grievances of the allies, as they were still called, in mockery as it 
seemed. A peasant of Venusia passed a harmless jest upon the 
litter of a young Roman nobleman, and the dainty exquisite had 
him whipped to death with the litter-thongs. A Roman consul 
■was travelling in Campania ; at Teanum Sidicinum his wife had a 
fancy for a hath ; her ladyship ordered the local duumvir , M. 
Marius, to clear the public baths of the citizens and place them at 
her disposal; she thought him slow in executing the order; she 
therefore had him stripped and flogged in his own market-place. 
Surely, urged the tribune, there was smouldering danger for the 
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peace of Italy in the hearts of men who were treated thus* For 
every two Roman citizens there were three Italian freemen : they 
had served in that proportion in the wars of the republic. Expedi- 
ency and justice, not to mention humanity, demanded their recep- 
tion into the state. It was all in vain ; the good Roman citizen 
was not an idealist or sentimentalist because his tribune was; he 
had no mind to share his honours and his cheap bread with the 
municipal clowns. The consul, C. Fannius, ordered all non- 
citizens to quit the city, and the measure was thrown out. 

The doom of C, Gracchus was sealed. A fellow tribune, M. 
Livius Drusus, began to outbid him in the comitia with, wild 
Drusus promises which were not intended to be fulfilled, 
outbids When Caius returned from the work of founding 
Giaccbus. j unon j a new Oarthage) he was received coldly 
by every one. He moved from his house on the Palatine to one in 
the Forum, close to the Snhurra. Once lie forcibly levelled some 
seats which the sediles were erecting for the gladiatorial show in 
the Forum, that the poor might see as well as the rich. But the 
practical and selfish Romans had deserted the idealist ; lie failed in 
securing his re-election to the tribunate, and the new consul for 
121 b.o., L, Opimius, was his bitter foe. The government were 
now resolved to be rid of him ; they chose as their battle-ground 
the colonial question, the founding of Junonia on the site of 
Carthage which had been solemnly cursed. 

The tribes assembled on the Capitol again, an evil omen, to 
decide this issue between the ex-tribune and the Senate. C. 
Death of Gracchus was pacing up and down under a portico 
c. Gracchus, which P. Scipio Hasica, his brother’s murderer, had 
built, when an apparitor of the consuls, Antullius by name, passed, 
bearing a dish of entrails from the altar in the Temple of Jupiter. 
“ Room for good citizens ! ” he cried. And the friends of Gracchus 
struck him down for the implied insolence. Caius protested, and 
in his protest it was said lie interrupted a tribune who was speak- 
ing, an indictable offence. A tumult arose, but Jupiter Pluvius for 
that day dispersed the crowds with a storm of rain. It was a 
fearful night in Rome. The house of Caius was guarded by Ins 
friends ; on the Palatine the senators were breathing vengeance. 
Hex t day the body of Antullius was brought to the Curia Hos- 
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tiiia and the outraged Senate gave to the consuls the injunction 
which implied revolution 2 <fi to see that no harm should happen to 
the state.” Flacous, the warmest partisan of Caius, now armed 
his followers with the weapons in his atrium which he had taken 
from the Salluvian Gauls ; and the rabble streamed through the 
Velabrum and occupied the Aventine, the ancient citadel of plebeian 
rights. Gains felt no longer safe in the Forum, overshadowed by 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux which the consul had occupied as 
a guard-house, and he joined Flaccus on the Aventine. There was 
civil war in the streets of Home. Opimius, with some Cretan 
archers who were present in the city, attacked the Aventine ; the 
Senate seized on the younger of the sons of Flaccus, who had been 
sent to mediate ; the Curia could not treat with an enemy on the 
sacred soil. The rabble of Flaccus was easily dispersed, and he 
with his eldest son was slain. Caius knelt in the Temple of Diana, 
and invoked upon his ungrateful countrymen perpetual discord; 
then escaping down the steep slope of the Aventine towards the 
river, he sprained his ankle, and with difficulty reached the Porta 
Trigemina, but it was closed against him ; he fled uj> the river 
bank to the Pons Sublicius and two devoted friends sold their lives 
in holding the bridge against his pursuers; but over the river, he 
found himself unable to fly further, and turning into the grove of 
Purina, he persuaded his sole surviving follower to slay him. 
Satuleius found the dead body there, and filling the head with 
lead, he secured from the government its weight in gold ; a 
plebeian who brought the head of Flaccus was cheated of his 
reward. Among the three thousand slain was the innocent lad 
who came as a mediator from Flaccus ; the victorious party were 
determined to show that henceforth they meant to draw the lines 
around themselves more strictly and to treat with ruthless ferocity 
all who ventured to assail them. The dispersed rabble of Flaccus 
showed clearly to every observant eye that the next time the 
popular party contemplated reform, it must take the precaution of 
providing itself with an army; the tribune must have a general 
with him, or he must himself be a general 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

THIS JOGUBTHINE WAB (109-104 B.C.). 

The sword begins to appear by the side oil the crown. 

The consul, L. Opimius, celebrated the restoration of “ order ” by 
dedicating a new Temple of Concord on the Capitoline. Near it he 
Triumph of a ^ so erected a new basilica, as if the reign of peace and 
the nobles. 0 f j aw were now established upon the surest foun- 
dations. Cornelia withdrew to her villa near the Cape Misenum, 
and would tell to the crowds of visitors who came to see her — among 
the rest Egyptian Ptolemseus, who came to seek her hand-— the tale 
of her two sons, “as if she were narrating some ancient story,” says 
Plutarch. The Gracchi, it seems, were a memory and nothing more. 
And for ten years, at any rate, the nobility enjoyed the victory 
which they had gained by the butchery of the followers of Cains. 
They succeeded in vitally modifying the Agrarian law ; the inaliena- 
bility of the holdings was removed. This inalienability, though 
economically indefensible, was the only means by which a small 
proprietary could be maintained in the presence of the grands 
culture which slavery made possible; and rapidly the old evils re- 
appeared. The small farms disappeared “ like drops in the ocean.” 
In three years time further assignations were legally prohibited, and 
in 111 b.c., the lex Baebia turned all the j publkm ager which was 
under occupation into private land, and abolished even the tithes 
which hitherto the possessors had paid to the treasury. From this 
End of the seeping measure only the Ager Campanus et Btellatis 
old agrarian escaped. And thus the land question which was 
controversy. Cassius in 495 B.c. finally closed. 

Henceforth a new land question emerges, and every agrarian law has 
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first to provide land for distribution, since the domain lands are all 
surrendered. In 104 b.c, L. Philippas found that the land in the 
state was owned by less than two thousand owners 5 in this way 
the fond dream of the Gracchi had vanished. 

The governing nobility had other triumphs; they procured the 
recall of P. Popillius Lamas, and thus virtually vindicated the 
murder of Tiberius, and by bringing L. Opimius before the courts, 
and getting one of their number, the renegade Garbo, to defend him 
and secure his acquittal, they virtually vindicated the murder of 
Cams. It appears too, though our authorities are so jejune that we 
have to reconstruct the history of the period by inference and con- 
jecture, that the Senate had successfully reasserted its prescriptive 
right to sanction bills before they were brought before the comitki , 
otherwise we cannot understand why the tribune of 
119 b.c., G. Marius, found it necessary to overcome 
the opposition of the Senate to his proposal for checking the cor- 
ruption at elections, by threatening to throw both the consuls into 
prison. 

Moreover, the foreign policy of the government was carried 011 
with a vigorous hand. From 125 to 115 b.c. the Boman arms 
were constantly engaged in the conflict which was initiated by 
the treaty obligations to the Massiliots in Southern Gaul. The 
object to be gained was primarily the construction of a land route 
for the legions from the Alps to the Pyrenees, and through the 
barbarous tribes little by little the solid stoneblocks and the raised 
causeways of the Boman “ street” were carried all along the coast. 
In the year of 0. Gracchus’ first tribunate (123 b.c.), the proconsul, 
0. Sextius, after a great victory over the Arvernian King Bituitus, 
erected a castle near the warm springs which were thenceforth 
called Aqurn Sextiie. Two years later (121 b.c.) the consul, Q. 
Fabius Maximus, won his surname Allobrogicus by another victory 
on the Isere over the united hosts of the Arverni and Allo- 
broges ; and the pompous bulletin of the conqueror declared that 
one hundred thousand Gauls were dead on the field. Already the 
province of Gallia Karbonensis was shaping Itself since the suc- 
cesses of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the consul of 122 b.c.; and 
it was he who gave his name to the great military road, the Via 
Domitia, which now marked the course which Hannibal had 
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followed when he Invaded Italy. In 118 b.o. the government sent 
a colony to Narbo, and though the Massiliots were left In complete 
Drew province independence, we must date from that event the 
of Gaui, creation of the new province. In Dalmatia, too, the 
Roman power was consolidated by the campaign of Tuditanus in 
129 b.o. 3 and that of L. C&cilius Metellus in 119 b.c,, who won by 
his successes the surname Delmaticus. 

Surely the nobility who had triumphed over the popular move- 
ment were justifying their victory, and might in the new Temple of 
Concord offer sacrifices of thanksgiving over the restored harmony 
of the state ! The appearances were all deceptive. A wit who 
scrawled a grim joke upon the temple door— 

*Epy6v anropolas vabv ogomias ^ 

understood the state of feeling much better than the great lords ; 
“ the shrine of urbanity was the work of insanity The truth 
was, the work of the Gracchi was not really finished. They had 
discovered the fatal flaw in the constitution; under their hands 
the dormant elements of antagonism had bristled up and confronted 
each other, and though for a moment all seemed at peace again, 
they could never really be allayed. “ The two parties, the popular 
and the senatorial/’ says Sallust, 1 “ fronted each other, and the 
commonwealth, lay tom between them.” The cowed democrats 
were watching their opportunity. The nobility, growing every year 
more exclusive, more corrupt, more infatuated, supposed that they 
could always do as they had done in 128 b.c. ; but let them make 
any great blunder, and the couched lion in the Forum would spring 
upon them. In the year 114 b.c., the blunders began, and soon 
after the whole state was embroiled by a war, unimportant in 
itself, but important because it displayed the inherent faults of the 
nobility and gave to the democrats not only an opportunity, but a 
general. ■ 

In 115 b.c., it seemed as if the noble lamilies had it all their 
own way, L. Metellus and Cm Domitius were censors ; they purged 
- Aspect of ^ ie Senate of thirty-two unworthy members, and re- 
aft'airs in stored to the scenic amusements of the people an 
n.5 b.c antique simplicity. Another Metellus was consul; 
but indeed at this time, as Nsevius the poet said , se the Metelli were 
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appointed to the consulship by Fate : 99 hardly a year passed hut 
one of this great plebeian family was enrolled in the Fasti. The 
other consul of the year was M. iEmilius Scaurus, the leading 
man in the Senate (priiiceps JSemtm ), and he was carrying 
through a genuinely aristocratic sumptuary law, which prescribed 
not only the price, but actually the kinds, of food, which citizens 
might cat In the prastorship was a protege of the great family of 
the Metelli, a man from Arpinum, of good country extraction, but 
rough and uncultured for Koman society; a soldier on whom Scipio 
had laid his hand at Humantia as one marked for great things ; 
one who could not have held this high office but for the counte- 
nance of his lordly benefactors. This was 0. Marius. 

There was only one cloud on the senatorial horizon. In 118 b.c. 
had died Micipsa, the son of Masinissa, King of Numidia, Home’s 
old ally in the Funic war. His kingdom he had left 
divided between his two sons Hiempsal and Adherbal 
and their cousin, the illegitimate son of Ms brother, Jugurtha ; 
but Jugurtha had assassinated Hiempsal, and then taken up arms 
against Adherbal. The Koman government could not tolerate 
this disorder upon the frontier of their African province; a com- 
mission had been sent, at the request of Adherbal, who came to 
Borne to secure protection, and the vast territory from the Mulucha 
to the province had been divided into , two portions. J ugurtha 
received the western half, Adherbal the part which touched the 
Koman possessions, with the strong central capital Oirta, built on 
a high plateau, circled by an arm of the river Ampsagas. 

Even this cloud, the threat of a colonial war, seemed clearing 
away; and the consular elections for 114- b.c. passed off quietly. 
One of the new consuls, 0. Porcius Cato, was cloudg on 
despatched into Thrace to settle some disturbances the horizon, 
which threatened the Macedonian frontier. The first news which 
reached Borne about the expedition was that he and his army 
had been intercepted by the barbarous host of the Scorclisei and 
utterly annihilated. The public mind became horribly agitated, 
and the excitement was intensified when the daughter of a knight, 
Ilelvia, was struck dead by lightning on the public road. A scare 
was created, that three vestal virgins, belonging to the three 
noble families /Emilia, Marcia, Licinia, had committed incest with 
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certain Homan knights. The Ponfcifex Maximus, L. Caieilius 
Mctellus, investigated the matter, acquitted two, condemning 
one only to a slight penalty, and a temple was erected to Venus, 
the turner of hearts, who restrained maidens from unchasfcity. 

13 b c ^ ie consu ^ Papirius Carbo, 

was sent against the hordes of the Teutones and 
Cirnbri which were rolling past the gates of Italy, and he was 
utterly defeated by them and robbed of his camp. The old, long- 
dormant terror of the Allia revived. Indignation began to grow 
against the government, which now had to pay for its monopoly 
of privilege by incurring the responsibility of even unavoidable 
disaster. The popular party lifted up its head ; and by a bold 
invasion of the rights of the nobility, the tribune, S. Peducseus, 
demanded that the accused vestals should be recommitted to trial 
before a court of the people. It was a political manoeuvre, and 
no one was concerned with the innocence or guilt of the noble 
ladies, who though condemned on the evidence of tortured slaves, 
were probably not buried alive in the old rigorous fashion; it 
was enough that the sovereign people had claimed a right to 
override even the religious jurisdiction of the chief pontiff. But 
the little clique of haughty nobles was not capable of taking the 
warning. 

Meanwhile, after four years of peace, the arrangement in 
Numidia had broken down. Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, and, 

H4JB.C, almost before the eyes of a senatorial commission 

Jugurtha. U 11 ( j er Seaurus, sent to protest against his action, 
besieged his unhappy and faint-hearted cousin (112 b.c.) in Cirta, 
which was surrendered by the Italian merchants in the town, 
and crucified him. On the news of this atrocity, the Forum 
blazed into fierce wrath; the conviction seized the minds of the 
citizens that the government had been bought by the gold of 
Jugurtha to permit the outrage. The far-seeing Kumidian had, 
before the walls of Humantia, become very intimate with certain 
Roman noblemen, and they had encouraged him in his ambition 
by the assurance that the leading senators, in whose hands were 
the reins of government, were always willing to overlook pecca~ 
dittos for a consideration. ^The feeling of the people found a voice 
in the tribune, 0 . Memmius, a man of noble connections, but 
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eager tribes suddenly asserted their sovereignty. The dec^arewar 
prescriptive rights of the Senate vanished at a touch ; 
the Roman people, not the Roman government, declared war against 
Jugurtha. ■ ( 

It was only a faint attack on the nobility at present. They had 
just (112 B.c.) to some extent retrieved their position, for M. Livius 
Drusus had chastised the Scordisei, and carried the legions for the 
first time to the waters of the Danube. No one proposed to deprive 
them of the management of the war, but it was a thing full of 
significance that the people had taken out of their hands the 
declaration of the war. 

How little the great nobles were to be trusted with a difficult 
campaign — and a difficult campaign it was, to conquer a united 
country as large as Italy, yet intersected with bands of desert — the 
event was quickly to show. The consul, L. Caipurnius Bestia, 
who as tribune had procured the recall of Lamas, enrolled in his 
suite, not able soldiers but noble lords among the rest L. iEmilius 
Scaurus whose great names would cover any delinquencies of his 
own. Such a staff would have been useless if it had not become 
customary for a consul who had no personal knowledge of the art 
of war to take some underling from the ranks as his private attache , 
who could point out to him what ought to be done. 

This drawing-room army arrived in Africa, and almost imme- 
diately came to terms with their friend, and the republic's enemy, 
Jugurtha. This was more than the people could bear. 

Memmius insisted on a public inquiry, A messenger 
was sent to Africa to invite Jugurtha to appear in 
Rome, with the expectation that he would incriminate Bestia and 
his staff. Jugurtha came, probably thinking that he could bribe 
the government to ratify the treaty and confirm him in the posses- 
sion of the sole throne. He bad no idea — how could an outsider 
have any idea? — that there was any other power to reckon with in 
Rome except the group of venal senators. It was a strange sensa- 
tion for this wild and irresponsible autocrat of the desert to find 
himself face to face with the surging mob of the Forum ; he did 
not understand constitutional proceedings, but. he quickly com pre- 
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bended the constitutional machinery, and actually bribed a tribune, 
0. Ba 3 bius, to veto bis speaking to the people ; thus he was in no 
danger of incriminating himself or his patrons. The popular party 
meant to divide Numidia again into two; and they had in their 
hands a Numidian prince, Massiva, who was destined for AdherbaFs 
throne. Jugurtha thought the simplest way out of this difficulty 
was to murder Massiva ; and this he accomplished in Rome itself 
Jugurtha had now to leave Borne, followed by yells oi execration 
from the outraged people. This many-headed, unbribeable monster 
he did not understand; hut the governing class he understood 
admirably. “ 0 venal city/’ he exclaimed, “ ripe for consumption, 
if only a purchaser can be found." 

It was not, however, only the venality of the rich which exposed 
the state to danger ; it was also the inherent administrative defects, 
which, now that the machinery was getting out of gear, were 
aggravated by every hap. Sp. Albums, who succeeded 
Besfcia in the command, had to return towards the 
close of the year to conduct the consular comitia , leaving as his 
deputy Aulus his brother. He was detained longer than usual, 
because government had been brought to a deadlock by two 
ambitious tribunes, who, forbidden to seek re-election after the 
manner of C. Gracchus, had interposed their veto in the Curia and 
the comitia, Nothing could more clearly .illustrate the impossibility 
of the present situation. Aulus, left to himself, by a hazardous 
Defeat of march, incurred at JugurthaV hands a shameful 
A. Anumis. c ] e f eat . p e anc j his army passed under the yoke. It 
was whispered that this disgrace had been facilitated by Roman 
centurions, who had actually accepted Jugurtha’s bribes. The fury 
in the Forum was ungovernable. By the Mamilian rogation, a 
commission of inquiry was appointed, in spite of the opposition 
of the government, who, deserted by the great body of citizens, 
attempted to hinder the measure by the indirect influence of the 
Italians, numbers of whom were always present, though unable 
to vote, in the comitia . Strange to say, Scaurus was one of the 
commissioners (qtimitores). But it shows there was yet some con- 
science left among the nobility, that L. Bestia, Sp. Albinas* C. Cato, 
and L. Gpinmis were condemned. The government began to wake 
up ; it was no time for trifling ; the Cimbri were again rolling near 
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to the Italian frontier and demanding lands from their brothers- 
in-amis, the children of Mars.” Q. Csecilius Metellus 109EC 
was sent to Africa, who took with him amongst his Metellus in 
subalterns, the protege of his family, 0 . Marius. He Africa * 
was a vigorous disciplinarian and proof against J ugurtha’s gold. 
But how changed were the manners of Borne since the days of 
Fabricius! The main energies of the new commander, after 
giving to the army some colour of military discipline, as Seipio at 
Numanfia and even Paul us in Macedonia had been obliged to do, 
were directed to corrupting the friends of Jugurtha to betray their 
master to him ; and the most painful feature of the story is that 
Sallust, Caesar’s friend, who is the historian of this war, seems 
quite unconscious of the turpitude of such an attempt. When 
Metellus entered Numklia from the province, he very nearly 
incurred a disastrous defeat on the Muthul, from which he was 
saved mainly by the vigour of his two subalterns, P. Butilius Rufus 
and C. Marius, and an attempt on Zama, which lay very near 
to the Boman frontier, completely failed. But Metellus had at 
any rate convinced the Numidian that the Boman nobility had 
changed their minds, and were in earnest. Jugurtha made offers 
of peace, handing over, we may assume, many towns, and even the 
strongly situated capital Cirfca ; beside, he gave a large indemnity, 
and surrendered all the Boman deserters, who were buried in the 
ground up to their waists, and treated as targets for the pifa of 
their old comrades. But when he was required to surrender himself, 
and when he found that Metellus was tampering with his friends 
to put him to death, he flew to arms again. His 
position was not so favourable as it was, fora great 108 B,C " 

part of Eastern Humidia had passed into Boman hands during the 
negotiations ; but he was reinforced by the alliance of his western 
neighbour, Bocchus, the king of Mauretania. Metellus was pre- 
paring to corrupt this now friend of Jugurtha’s, when he received 
intelligence from Borne which led him in a paroxysm of tears to 
throw down his command and quit the army. Nor need we 
wonder that a Metellus should weep, when 0 . Marius Marins, 
had been elected to the consulship; lie had told his Blectedconsu1, 
humble friend that he might wait to be consul as a colleague with 
the young Metellus, who was then twenty. Little could he dream 
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that by then Marius would have been six times consul. Marins 
had insisted on going to Rome to try his chances in the consular 
comitia, He appeared as tire champion of the people against 
senatorial incapacity; and the sting of Me tell us 5 contemptuous 
taunt gave a peculiar venom to his rough rhetoric. It struck the 
crowd on the Forum that they had at last found their general. 
« The mother of the Gracchi,” said Mirabeau, “flung the dust of 
her murdered sons into the air, and out of it sprang C. Marius.” 
Here was the true heir to the Gracchi, armed not with constitu- 
tional weapons, but with the inflexible and pitiless spirit of the 
Roman soldier; when Marius became the recognized nominee of 
the democratic party, it was clear that party struggles would before 
long mean civil war. And Marius was altogether the man of the 
people; they returned him in the comitia centuriata; then they 
sent to f roo P e d to the comitia tributa, and flinging to the 
Numidiaby winds the senatorial arrangements for the provinces, 
the tribes. ^ e y # the sovereign people, commanded that he should 
go to Numidia, and L. Cassius should go to Gaul. He was 
altogether the man of the people. When he came to raise levies 
to follow him to the fleld, he did not by choice draw from the live 
ancient classes, men of substance, citizens first and soldiers after- 
wards, but from the proletariate, men numbered by the head ( capite 
censi) sansculottes, to whom Rome meant cheap bread and fine 
spectacles, but who were ready to put Marius for Rome if Marius 
meant the boundless loot of the battlefield. It was a change hardly 
observed at the time, but the man of the people had enlisted an 
army of men who were Marians first and Romans after. And the 
new army he organized in a new way ; henceforth the old four lines, 
hasiaii, principes, triarii, and accensi, and the troop of burgess 
cavalry which formed the legion, disappear. The thirty maniples 
make way for the ten cohorts arranged in two lines of five each; 
_ . and all the six thousand soldiers of the legion are 

Cxi&nB^C in a 

constitution anned with the pilum ; the light-arms and cavalry 
of tbe army. are 0U £gy e the legion and usually foreign auxiliaries; 
and in place of the old four standards, the wolf, the ox-man’s head, 
the horse, and the boar, the legion clusters round its sacred eagle. 
The man of the people at once prepares to be Imperator. Metellus 
had more cause to weep than perhaps he could have divined. 
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Yet it was not In Africa that Marius was id win his laurels. 
Metellus came home and enjoyed a triumph, and received the 
name Numidieus, apparently for not having been 
defeated by the Numidian ! Marius accomplished 107 B * c ' 
little more. He captured a town in the desert, named Capsa, and 
pitilessly slew every male, as an example; he marched six hundred 
miles through the desert to the Mulucha, and captured a hill 
fortress through the daring of a Ligurian auxiliary ; but in march* 
xng back through the inhospitable country it was all his skill could 
do to save his army from being cut off by the forces of Jugurtha 
and Bocchus. It seemed as if the people’s favourite would have 
to return to Rome with no better results than Metellus had 
obtained; the sword of a Marius could not smite the flying 
Numidian horse; with Jugurtha at large nothing was gained by 
marching from end to end of that dreary Numidian desert. But 
hope lay in the faithlessness of Bocchus. Jugurtha offered him a 
third of Numidia for his aid ; perhaps the Romans would offer him 
two-thirds, or the whole, for his treachery. He made a proposal to 
put his son-in-law into the hands of Marius if he would send a 
trustworthy lieutenant to receive him. It was a delicate mission, 
for Bocchus might alter his mind and hand the lieutenant over to 
J ngurtba. But there was a quaestor in the suite of m Cornelius 
Marius, a young debauchee of noble birth, keen and Sulla * 
active and perfectly intrepid, whenever the occasion demanded it, 
whose name was L. Cornelius Sulla. He it was who now brought 
Jugurtha safe to the camp of Marius. It was a noble after all who 
captured the foe, but in what way, by what disreputable and 
underhand means, it must have made the shade of Cato shudder to 
think. Bocchus was rewarded with the western part 1O0BC 
of Numidia up to the river Ampsaga. The Roman pro- -Snciome 
vince was not enlarged, but on the throne of Adherbal war ' 

was placed a sickly youth named Gaucla, from whom the Romans 
need fear no danger. 

The year 105 b.c. was drawing to its close before this settle- 
ment was completed; and when Marius took ship for Rome he 
had already, in his absence, been named to a second consulship ; 
a trembling nobility had, without daring to protest, flung into 
the hands of the hated upstart the task of defending Italy to 
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which they felt themselves unequal. But surely it was a mon- 
archy hardly disguised when the old form of canvassing was 
disregarded, and the first soldier of the republic was, despite 
the law which placed ten years between holding the consul- 
ship a first and a second time, called to the first magistracy. 
Terribly was the gibe of Metellus recoiling on the head of him and 
of his friends. Thus, on the same day, the Kalends of January, 
Marius led Jugurtha in triumph up the Sacred Way, and was 
invested with the impermm for another and much 
M a rius* second more arduous war. Even the hardest heart in Borne 
consulship. mus fc p ave been' moved to some feeling of pity as the 
vigorous and daring Numidian king, who for thirty years had been, 
a familiar name in the city, was led aside from the triumphal train 
when it began to mount the Capitol, and thrust into the dark 
vault at the foot of the Gemonian stairs. “ How cold is this bath ! n 
he exclaimed, as he felt the clammy air of the Tullianum chilling 
his African blood. For six days the faint moans of the starving 
man were heard by the frequenters of the Forum — penetrated 
possibly to the Senate-house, where they whom he had bribed with 
his gold were deliberating on the outfit of his conqueror ; then there 
was silence in the Tullianum. Jugurtha had expiated his crimes, 
as they who had deceived him were before long to expiate theirs at 
the hands of the same stem minister of wrath, C. Marius. Wo 
must now turn to ask why the government had so readily 
acquiesced in the second consulship of their inveterate foe. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


THI-; CIMCRI AND THE TEUTONES (104 — 101 B.C'/), 

We have already seen how the Teuton first met the Roman in the 
year 109 e.c. JSTor can we repress some feeliDg of pride to find 
that our forefathers from the German forests could 

«C2i0 Teutones 

strike terror even into the legions of Rome. But these 
great nomadic nations, unlike the Gauls, were not thirsting for 
the tinsel of booty but for land on which to settle. In the 
ponderous waggons which followed the host were the large-limbed 
blue-eyed wives of the warriors and their fair-haired children ; a 
homestead, a township, not a great city, was the object of their 
quest. What movement on the Baltic shore or among the 
Slavonic tribes of the East had set the great wave rolling, we 
cannot say ; but we watch with a peculiar interest the hordes of 
gigantic folk, armed with iron sword and spear, with helmets sur- 
mounted by the head of a wild beast open-jawed, or by a tuft of 
plumes, moving westward from the field where Carbo was beaten, 
crossing the Rhine, and leaving in Gaul the terror of their name to 
linger until the days of Caesar. Cirnbri and Teutones were both of 
the Germanic stock, but Ambrones and Tigurini joined their 
Celtic war-scream to the deep-bayed battle-cry born of the trackless 
forests of the Elbe. The united host loomed on the frontier of the 
Roman province ; and when the consul, M. Junius Silanus (109 B.c.), 
gave them no welcome, they proved, that they were ready to make 
good their claim to land by sweeping his army from Roman 
the field. Xay, the Celtic Tigurini alone, two years defeats. 
later*(107 b.c.), overthrew the consul, L, Cassius Longinus, in the 
valley of the Garonne, and slew him. A new thrill of hope passed 
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through the Celtic nations, the Allobroges, the Arverni, whose king 
Bituitus had been taken by guile and led in triumph by Fabius, 
the Aedui who had avoided conquest by an alliance with the 
republic, and even the long-conquered people of the Po Yalley. The 
town of Tolosa, where an untold treasure was .hoarded by the greedy 
and avaricious Gauls, rose against the remnants of the defeated 
Roman army ; but the consul, Q. Servilius Csepio (106 b.c.), having 
struck a blow for the nobility in Rome by carrying a lex Ber villa 
to restore the law courts in part to the senators, appeared suddenly 
at Tolosa and captured the treasure. It was, however, one thing to 
defend aristocratic privilege and in aristocratic fashion to lay hands 
on the gold, quite another thing to face the moving nations which 
again began to hang on the horizon. His legate, a M. Scaurus, was 
captured by the Cimbrian Boiorix, and warned the 
tog b.c. n0 £ £ 0 attack the unconquerable Romans, where- 

upon the German slew the Italian, and before the year was out he 
cast a lurid light upon the untimely boast. Csepio, the proconsul, 
was not minded to co-operate with the new consul, On. Mallius 
m ... Maximus, and while the two noble gentlemen indulged 
defeat at their private differences, on the black-letter day, the 
Arauvio, ^ k e f ore the Nones of October, the Cimbri fell upon 
the armies of Rome, at Arausio it is supposed, and stayed not the 
carnage till they had stretched 80,000 men upon the field. This 
was the climax ; all Italy shuddered, and as before when Hannibal 
threatened the Alps, all Italy became as one man. The nobility 
were utterly silenced ; they did not venture to protest when the 
excited tribes deposed the noble Csepio from his proconsular authority, 
a thing never before done, and next year, by the lex Cassia , decreed 
that a magistrate deposed from his office should be struck off the roll 
of senators, and next year prosecuted him on the charge of having 
stolen the treasure of Tolosa, and rigorously investigated his quarrel 
with Mallius. In the days that followed the defeat at Arausio the 
popular party which had sent Marius to Numidia loudly demanded 
that their favourite should go to face the Germans ; he alone could 
save Rome, they were persuaded; and the cowed senators had nothing 
to say. Thus Marius was consul for the second time. Italy was 
roused, hut it was not now the Senate, it was the people, that was 
the, head and the heart of the enthusiasm. None who could bear 
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arms were suffered to leave the country, and the legions wore filled, 
with who might begot (milites iwmultmrii , the troops raised to meet 
a tumult as Gall km). The conqueror of Jugurtha marched to meet 
the Teuton, with Sulla still as legatus in his army, but the Teuton 
had vanished — the waggons had lumbered along the Via Domitia to 
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the Pyrenees ; the restless host, eager to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, tried to anticipate by centuries the work of the Vandal, and 
to conquer Spain. But Marius sat down on the sr ar i USO n " 
banks of the Phone, and, practical soldier as he was, tn© rthone. 
prepared his army for the work which must come to them soon ; 
he made the men dig a great canal to facilitate the traffic from 
Marseilles, for the river was silted up ; and still in the name of a 
village of Provence (Foz) lingers a faint echo of the great democrat^ 
foss. He established an iron discipline ; he crowned with a chaplet a 
youth for killing his own officer, who made degrading proposals to him. 

The democrats in the city were in high spirits, they passed with 
enthusiasm a measure of their tribune, On. Domitius, for giving to 
a majority of the tribes the right of election even to the sacred 
college of the Pontiffs. As the consular comitia came on, they 
determined to re-elect, in defiance of all precedent, their great leader 
to the consulship ; he should not he merely proconsul, Marius' tiurd 
but consul. As his colleague for 104 b,c., they had re- consulship * 
turned a novus homo , C. Flavius Fimbria, a truculent, sharp-tongued 
demagogue, as it were simply to flout the nobility. This time they 
allowed a noble to be returned ; they could afford to make this con- 
cession, for in their tribes they had secured as tribune a man hardly 
less inimical to the great men than Marius himself, L. 10Q B 0 
Appuleius Saturates. Between the popular general, The general and 
who was watching for the invaders on the Rhone, thetribune * 
and the tribune, who was watching the aristocracy in the Forum, 
an alliance was immediately struck. A turbulent dissolute intriguer 
was this Saturninus, and he found a kindred spirit in 0. Servilius 
Glancia, a man whose pungent wit made the dignified personages of 
the Senate writhe. Here was the nemesis for killing the Gracchi $ 
their work had devolved upon dishonest tribunes in alliance with a 
great but ambitious general. The. tribune at once proposed to 
improve on the Sempronian com law, by offering corn to the citizens 
at five-sixths of anq-s the modius instead of 8J; and when the opposite 
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party broke up the assembly by force, be brought forward the famous 
ftexztiajes- ^ GX 'hppuleia cle majestate, by which the penalties of 
tatis treason were inflicted on those who should in any way 
tract from the dignity or privileges of the Roman people, a law 
terrible from its very vagueness. The kind of interpretation he 
wished to put upon it was shown when he stoned to death his 
colleague' Bmbius, for vetoing his agrarian law, the object of which 
was to provide lands for the Marian veterans in Africa. This was 
the man who now, to crown his alliance with the democratic 
general, proposed the re-election of Marius to a fourth consulship 
for the year 102 b.c., and pretended to overcome his assumed 
reluctance to stand by declaring he would impeach him for treason 
if he deserted his country in this' hour of need. Thus the danger 
102 b.c. of the country helped the democratic party for awhile, 
consulship The Germans were now reappearing; the Cimbri under 
of Marius. Boiorix were understood to be seeking the entrance 
Italy down the Valley of the Adige ; the Teutones, led by their 
gigantic overlord Teutobod, were making for the Pass of St, Bernard. 
For these last Marius was ready, and his noble colleague, a scholar 
and an author, but as a soldier much his inferior, Q. Lutatius 
Oatulus, marched to give the Cimbri a reception near Verona. 

It was a fateful moment for Italy, While the unconquered 
ations of the North were threatening to pour across the Alps, the 
Second conquered slave-gangs of Sicily had again risen in 
siavewar, revolt^ and, under the kingship of a Syrian who called 
104-99 b.c. himself Tryphon, and the generalship of the able 
Athenio, had fortified an impregnable citadel called Tricalia, in 
the centre of the island, and were bidding defiance to the armies 
the republic. The nerveless hand of the Senate seemed 
relaxing its hold on the first province it had ever won; and 
terror-stricken, its eye watched a more terrible enemy than Brennus 
breaking through the gates of Italy. But for the man of the 
people the state was threatened with extinction. He remained 
utterly undismayed ; he let the vast stream of the Teutones eddy 
round and past his camp, while their guttural taunts roused the 
hot-blooded Italians to a frenzy. When they had all passed, and 
were in full career for Italy, he left three thousand men in their 

the cumbersome host. 
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and occupied a liill near tho now colony of Aquas Bextia). As the 
Ambrones bathed in the warm, springs, a chance encounter occurred 
which resulted in an advantage for the Romans. The Battle of 
next day Marius drew up his men before the camp, 
and the eager Teutones charged up the hill. 

Marius had invented a new kind of pilum ; the long steel head was 
fastened to the wooden shaft by a slight ligament, which snapped 
with, the shock of impact. A shower of these dreadful weapons 
fell on the advancing warriors ; the long spikes pinned the shields 
io their arms, and there were no hafts with which to draw them 
out and hurl them back against the foe. Then began the deadly 
work of the short Spanish sword, with which every legionary was 
now girded, and when the down-rush of the cohorts came, and 
the ambush sprang up from behind, the brave host wavered and 
fell — fell in such numbers that in after years the palisades in 
Massilia were made of the bleached bones of the gigantic heroes ; 
and the women, the brave wives, and the saga-women who read 
their runes from the blood of beheaded captives, fell by each 
others’ hands. Only Teutobod was kept to march along the Sacred 
Way, towering above even the waggons laden with spoil. 

As Marius was lighting a bonfire of lumber on the battlefield a 
breathless messenger arrived to say that he was by the democracy 
elected consul for the fifth time. He hurried back to 
Rome, which he had saved, but he could not wait to consulship, 
triumph yet, for the Cimbri were still at large, and 101 B ‘°* 
news had come that Catulus had fallen back before their onset, 
and that a brave legion under Petreius had only escaped by the 
chivalry of the barbarians, who admired the courage of the 
legatus , a courage for which he was afterwards crowned with 
that most honourable distinction, a wreath of grass. Marius 
therefore hastened back to the north and effected a junction with 
Catulus near Yercellie. The Cimbri, after their manner, sent to 
ask for a trysting-place and a day, for they would fight ; and 
fight they should, Marius was determined. It was a.d. iii. Kal, 
Sextilis ; on that hot July day Roman and German ^ ■ 

met again in the shock of battle. The dust of the tne campi 
Raudine Plains blew in the eyes of the Northerners Baudil * 
and the Italian sun broiled their hardy limbs ; in the centre of the 
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Roman line were the men of Catulus who had retreated the year 
before, on the wings were the veterans of Marius. How, in the 
dust and the heat, the battle went we do not know, but when the 
shades of evening gathered the barbarians were falling back upon 
their waggons, to be cut down by their heroic wives, who were ready 
to surrender their own lives too rather than fall into the arms of 
their dusky conquerors. The wandering nations lay still and silent 
on the slope of Aquas Sextice, and on the plains of Yercellaj; the 
Roman had beaten the Teuton ; for the time of the Teuton had not 
yet come. But we may compare with pride ^those heroic warriors, 
side by side with their pure and intrepid wives mown down by the 
contrast of ^ oman broad swords, and the degenerate Italians, 
Roman and whose censor, Q. Metellus Numidicus, had the year 
Teuton, kgfoj.0 (io2 B.c.) given vent to that shameful expres- 
sion, “ that of course it would be better if nature permitted men 
to dispense altogether with women ; hut since it was not so, good 
citizens must consult not their own comfort hut the welfare of the 
state by taking to themselves wives.” The Romans had conquered 
for a time, hut the nations in which unchastity was regarded with 
horror, and adultery was punished as the most hideous crime, were 
destined ’one day to surpass the people among whom now the 
daughters of the consular Cmpio might he found numbered with 
the light women of the city, and three of the six inviolable vestals 
could be colourably charged with unbounded licentiousness. Nor 
could Rome be saved because that same Metellus and his cousin. 
Gravis the other censor, struck the names of G-laueia and 
censura. gaturninus from the roll of senators ; such a notatio , 
well-deserved though it was, is a sure mark of decline, for the 
sacred office of the censorship was thus used as a party weapon to 
chastise political opponents. Saturninus retaliated by assaulting 
the censor himself in his house, and by a spiteful partisan move- 
ment, which we are soon to see. The Romans had conquered. 
Marius, the novus homo , and Catulus, the noble and litterateur, 
triumphed side by side; but the old government of Rome was 
utterly paralyzed, and the new government was utterly rotten; 
the nobles were helpless, but Marius was politically incapable, and 
was in alliance with Saturninus, who was bad. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

STORMS IN THE FORUM — SATURNINUS — DRUSUS. 

When Marius returned as the conqueror of the Teutones and Cimbri, 
and erected on the south-east slope of the Capitoline his Temple 
of Virtue and Honour, like Marcel lus after the capture 
of Syracuse — virtue signifying the manly courage of 100 B * 
the held, honour the dignities and offices of the city — it seemed as 
if he were returning to mount a throne, won by the two surest of 
titles, the free choice of the people and the deliverance of his 
country from a threatened annihilation. Consul for sixth 
the sixth time, with a Flaccus for his colleague, and consulship, 
supported by the intrigues of Saturninus, -who had won a second 
tribunate partly by drubbing the ambassadors of King Mithradates 
whom he suspected of coming to bribe the Senate, a performance - 
which wonderfully pleased the people, and partly by cudgelling to 
death the senatorial candidate Nonius ; supported, too, by the pun- 
gent wit of G-laucia, who had been elected przetor — Marins might 
seem to have reached the summit of human ambition. But, 
strange to say, the invincible general was a political imbecile, 
whose only idea of power was the curule chair, or the triumphal 
robe, which with a childlike gaucherie he wore one day in the 
Senate, thereby much scandalizing aristocratic ideas of etiquette. 
He had been bred in the camp, and was helpless in the Forum ; he 
sat there near the rostra, and turned red and pale as praise or 
censure was applied to him by the speakers. Saturninus and 
Cflaucia began to think that the great man was an 
easy tool to handle, and to secure his permanent law, a party 
alliance they brought forward another agrarian law. weapon * 
Marius was to be tli© head of a commission for assigning landgi to 
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his veterans in Gaul, Sicily, Acliaia, and Macedonia j especially the 
land occupied by the Teutones before Aquas Sextia?, was to be treated 
as puWicus ctger for division; colonies were to be sent to these dis- 
tricts to consist of burgesses, but Marius might select for each 
settlement a number — probably three hundred — of his Italian 
soldiers to receive the full civitas , It was said that on the field of 
battle he had granted this boon of the full citizenship to one 
thousand men of Camerinum as the reward of valour, and had 
explained his conduct by saying that in the clash of arms the 
voice of the laws could not be heard. It was growing increasingly 
clear that the voice of the laws was not likely to be heard again if 
the democracy, armed with cudgels in the Forum, was to conduct 
the government, supported by a Marius fresh from his conquests. 
The law was carried through the comitia by open rioting ; the city 
tribes did not approve of it — the only law they cared for now was 
a lex Frumentarictf-- but it was supported by the rustic tribes who 
flocked into the city, and especially by the veterans of Marius 
themselves. The two parties armed ; the nine opposition tribunes 
were driven from the rostra, and the countrymen and the veterans, 
proving superior with their cudgels, carried the law by 
Passed, acclamation. The sovereign people did not intend to 
be baulked again by the passive resistance of the Senate, as it 
appears they had been baulked in the year 103 b.c. ; a clause was 
therefore added requiring every senator within five days to take an 
mow to tne oath that he would observe the law. The old lex 
senate. JpulUlia (339 b.c.) had struck a blow at the patrum 
auetoritas ; Flaminius (232 b.c.) had with his agrarian law ignored 
tbe previous sanction of the Senate ; the Gracchi had claimed for 
the comitia the right of initiative : but no such overwhelming 
humiliation had ever been planned for that great body as this. To 
comply meant its political extinction ; for if a tribune could carry in 
the comitia iributa any measure he pleased, and then compel every 
individual senator to accept the decision, the Senate, however digni- 
fied, its appearance, however world-wide its authority, could be no 
longer regarded as anything but a body of clerks whose duty it 
was to register the decrees of the omnipotent people. If the consul 
Marius should ally himself with this extreme democratic claim, he 
might annihilate the MefcelH and the Lieinii and the Calpunm and 
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-ill the other great families for ever ; but he wavered and utterly 
lost the confidence of his party. At first he refused to take the 
oath, but then he went to the Temple of Saturn and took it, 
followed by all the senators except Q. Metellus Numidicus, who 
preferred rather to be u forbidden fire and water,” to be cut off from | 

the life of the state by exile, declaring, £tf If matters shall mend, I 
shall be recalled ; or if not, I shall be out of the way.” Marius, 
stupefied and bewildered, saw his old patron and rival quit Rome, 
and he must have felt that at least the old noble had the dignity 
of political firmness and consistency, while he himself had been 
twisted round the thumb by a Satuminus and a Glaucia <f the 
offal of the Curia.” From this point we date the insignificance 
of the Senate, but from this point too we date the political 
obliteration of the first great man of the people, Marius. 

Satuminus was master of the situation. He secured his re-election 
to the tribunate for 99 b.c., and carried through with him a rascal 
named iEbutius, who pretended to be a son, as Satur- Elections 
ninus pretended to be the political heir, of Tiberius for99B * c - 
Gracchus, At the consular comitia the democrats were determined to 
elect 0, Servilius Glaucia. True, as pra?.tor he was by the lex Villia 
(180 b.c,) ineligible; but the party no longer regarded the laws; it 
could hardly he expected to bo restrained by such a sanction, when 
it did not hesitate to murder the senatorial candidate, C. Memmius. 

The Marians must have found a brutal satisfaction in beating to 
death this renegade from their party ; in 111 b.c. he had been 
a leader of opposition. This outrage, perpetrated, like the murder 
of Nonius, in the daylight of the Forum, opened the eyes of the 
citizens to the true tendencies of the present democratic leaders. 

The government commissioned the magistrates to <<r see that the 
republic should take no hurt,” the decree which armed the 
consuls with dictatorial power; and unhappy Marius, too be- 
wildered to put himself at the head of the opposition, found 
himself with a heavy heart committed to crush his former friends. 

They had entrenched themselves on the Capitol; the people, armed 
from the public armouries, occupied the Forum ; even old Scaurus 
and Scfevola, tottering and diseased, stood in the comitium armed to 
save the state. The consul cut off the water supply of the Capitol. 

The rebels had to surrender, and were imprisoned in the Curia 
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Jiostilia with the promise of a fair trial. But all the essential 
savagery of the Homan nature was now bursting up as from 
subterranean tire-caves ; senators and knights climbed to the roof 
of the venerable Curia, and breaking up the tiles pelted the crowd 
of prisoners with the fragments until they were dead. Thus 
Murder of perished the inviolable tribune, Saturninus, the chief 
saturSnu S d j u ^§ e ? Crlaucia, and Saufeius, a qusestor. One of the 
loo b.c, ’ actors in that ghastly tragedy, Babirius, was brought 
to account in Cicero's clay for having murdered the tribune, for 
the later democratic party canonized Saturninus, while the sena- 
torial party made it penal to hang his picture even in private 
houses. Marius after this exhibition of political imbecility 
retired from Borne ; his Syrian prophetess Martha found that he 
must go to visit the shrine of Cybele at Pessinus, and he was 
glad enough to turn his back upon the wild furies and incompre- 
hensible clamours of the Forum. We are astonished how easily 
the government triumphed ; they recalled their hero Metellus, and 
the fickle multitude hailed his return with rapture, and P. Furius, 
who from personal enmity ventured to oppose the recall, was dis- 
posed of in the way which was now becoming common in a 
community in which capital punishment was practically obsolete ; 
cited by a fellow-tribune before the law courts for factious conduct, 
he was assaulted by the mob and literally tom to pieces. 

We are on the threshold of the maniacal orgies of the proscrip- 
tions ; as the power of ancient law relaxes, a whole people, follow- 
ing their leaders, falls back into a condition of barbarism, which 
leers at us through the tinsel of unprecedented pomp and luxury. 
Marius had failed, and was nursing his indignation in the de- 
100 b c uioralizing atmosphere of the frenzies of Cybele. But 
Birth of on the 12 th of the month which was soon to be called 
C£esar ‘ by his name for all time, first saw the light in the city 
of Borne, a nephew of Marius, who would follow in his steps, but 
would not draw back bewildered when his foot touched the goal — Cl 
J ulius Caesar. 

After this collapse of the democrats there was a complete lull for 
Xiuii before nlne y ears * during which a hasty observer might have 
the storm, thought that the republic had fallen back on the 
happier days before the Gracchi 5 it was a lull before the storm. 
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In 90 b.c.j M\ Aquillius brought the slave war in Sicily to an end, 
and secured his acquittal on a charge of extortion by the dramatic 
appeal of his counsel; the great orator Antonins, to 
the wounds on his chest earned in the service of the e ia ’ 
state. But men marked the wholly unjustifiable acquittal; and 
a painful impression was made when, six years later (93 b.c.), P. 
Rutilius Rufus, the consular legate of Scsevola in the province of 
Asia, was by the same court condemned to exile, though every one 
knew that Ins administration was one manful resistance to the 
exactions of the publkani ; but what could one expect when one 
partner in a firm sat in the law court as judge to pass sentence on 
the man who had repressed the “ business u operations of another 
partner of the firm in Asia? Rufus retired to Asia and lived 
amongst the provincials he was accused of injuring, and was present 
frequently at the annual festival which they had instituted in com- 
memoration of his nine months’ stainless administration. This was 
one gathering electric cloud of the coming storm. Another was 
foreshadowed when the wise consuls of 95 B.c. reminded the mass 
of Italians of their political inferiority by jealously 
striking from the list of citizens a number of names Italians. ,, 
which had crept in; for indeed it was difficult to distinguish 
between Italian and Roman, speaking the same language, fighting 
in the same battles, and living, as innumerable families of them 
did, in the imperial city, with no visible mark of separation. But 
these storm-clouds were hardly observed. 

A lex Gmcilia JDidia (98 b.c.) provided against the precipitate 
legislation of the tribunes by requiring a fortnight’s notice 
(trimmdinum) of any bill to be posted in the Forum Apparent 
before it could be brought forward. Everything calm, 
seemed perfectly secure: the censors of 92 b.c. were engaged in 
expelling the Latin rhetors from Rome, as if that were the only 
serious peril to the state, while their leisure time was spent in violent 
mutual recriminations. Foreign policy was equally serene. Pfcole- 
masus, King of Gyrene, in 96 b.c., bequeathed his kingdom to the 
great republic ; in 92 B.c., the proprietor Sulla was restoring King 
Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, and he received in his 
camp ambassadors from the great Parthian monarch, Arsaccs, the 
successor to the Persian kingdom, who courted the friendship of 
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dd-famed power* Everything seemed secure, ‘when of a 
the charged clouds met, and swooped to the earth in a 
which devastated Italy, and left no calm again until Italy 
was changed into the centre of an imperial monarchy. 

It was the noble and perfectly disinterested tribune, M. Livius 
Drusus, who unwittingly liberated all the accumulated forces of the 
The storm storm. In his first measure he was supported by all 
jus*? kis high-born neighbours on the Palatine— Catuhis, 
m. L i-viiis Scmvola, Scaurus, and the rest; they all saw the 
Drusus. necessity of changing the constitution of the law 

courts which had condemned Rufus and acquitted Aquilius. The 
law, therefore, of G. Servilius Glaucia (99 b.c.), which had restored 
the Grracchan arrangement, was modified, and the judiees were 
henceforth to be selected from the senators and a chosen body 
of three hundred more respectable knights. In his next measure 
he was supported by the hungry mob of the Forum, whom he had 
to see the daily life of their tribune by forbidding his 
irchitect to w’ali round his mansion as the other Palatine houses 
were walled; this measure was to reduce the price of the corn 
largesses, and to meet the expense by coining tallies of copper to be 
issued in the proportion of one to seven with the silver denarius : 
and further, he proposed fresh assignations of land for the poor, 
as if he would leave (nihil 'pr ester coelum et cnmmi) “nothing but 
sky and the stye ” for the demagogue to distribute in future. 
Rut here the great Italian landlords began to raise their protest, 
in conjunction with the consul, Marcius Philippus. Philippas 
was easily disposed of ; the haughty tribune ordered him to prison, 
and one of his clients executed the order, half throttling the supreme 
magistrate in its execution. For the opposition of the Italian 
interest Drusus had in reserve the measure, which had long 
been drafted by the democratic leaders, for conferring the citizen- 
ship upon the allies. In his house had been seen Pompasdius Silo, 
the great representative of that interest. From one of its windows 
— so the story went — the Italian held suspended the boy M. Cato, 
threatening him with death unless he would promise his support to 
the Italian cause ; but the boy did not flinch in his refusal. The 
story is symbolic of the desperate resolve which was gathering 
in the Italian towns, of the desperate resistance of the genuine 
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Boman, and of the position, far-sighted but quixotic, occupied by 
the tribune Drusus. It was said that the 500,000 Italian freemen 
were leagued in a great conspiracy and had taken an oath to sup- 
port with means and life their high-souled champion. But from 
Palatine and Forum alike rose one emphatic “ no ’ 7 to any proposal 
for wideningthe privileges of the franchise; and one evening in his 
own atrium the man who aspired to be at once the bulwark of the 
Senate; the patron of the people, and the champion of 
Italian liberty, fell dead by some mysterious hand, 
whether of man or of the gods none could say. Pie passed, as Scipio 
had passed, the one mediating and moderating influence of his day. 

The tribune of the next year, Q- Varius, drove a rivet into the 
fetters of the Italians by impeaching for treason those who had 
advocated their enfranchisement. It was an action big with doom, 
a monument of almost incredible political blindness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


-THE SOCIAL. WAR — THREATS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


To us the idea of a representative Government is so familiar that 
it requires some effort to realize that it grew out of the political 
Represents 0r o aniza ^ 011 °f the Teutonic tribes, and had never 
tive govern- entered into the head of a Roman statesman to con- 
ment ‘ ceive; unless we may regard the proposal of Sp. 
Carvilius in 215 b.c. which was immediately and summarily 
quashed as a faint hint of its possibility. Perhaps if Marius had 
not rolled back the wave of Teutonic invasion, the representative 
institutions, which finally were transplanted into Britain, might 
have taken root on Italian soil, and Italy, conquered by the barbarian, 
might have been transformed into a forerunner of England. But 
as this fruitful political idea of a popular government composed 
of duly chosen delegates assembling to represent the interests and 
the opinions of their constituents was in the year 90 b.c. quite 
inconceivable, the only claim which the peoples of Italy could 
make was that they might be enrolled in the Roman tribes and 
claim of the enjoy the right of coming to Rome to vote in the 
Italians, comitia . And this claim they actually advanced, and 

in it they had been supported by the policy of the Gracchi and their 
political heirs for more than thirty years. It must not, however, 
he thought that the right of voting in that tumultuous assembly 
was the only privilege which was included in the coveted civitas . 
The socii, as they were still called, had sunk into a position of 
painful inferiority : even the communities of the <c Latin name,” 
whose rights were based upon a theoretical equality, had not the 
privilege of free trade, or that of forming marriage connections 
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among themselves ; the jus commercii and the jus connubii only 
applied between the members of a given community and in their 
relations with Roman citizens. And even the self-government 
which such a town or colony enjoyed was liable at any time to be 
overridden ; for the writ of the Senate ran throughout the length 
and breadth of Italy. The Senahis consulhm de Bacchanalibus, 
for instance, imposed the same religious restrictions on the allies 
as on the Roman citizen. But the worst grievance was the condi- 
tion under which these brave comrades of the legions were required 
to serve in war : they were selected for the unpopular services. In 
Spain we find an army composed of 6200 allies and 1050 citizens ; 
and in Corsica we find in one case (181 u.c.) 8300 allies serving 
without any citizens. The booty, which was the great inducement 
to military service, was never shared equally with them; very 
rarely did a statue or picture plundered from Syracuse or Corinth 
or Apollonia find its way to one of the municipia of Italy. Sallust 1 
mentions how, in the Jugurthine war, T. Turpilius, the officer in 
command at Vaga, was by a court-martial <f condemned and beaten 
to death, for he was a citizen of the Latin name.” The Porcian and 
Valerian laws, which were the Habeas Corpus of a Roman citizen, 
had no application to the unfortunate allies. And if this was the 
condition of the favoured Latins, how much worse was that of 
the Marsians, the Samnites, the Apulians and Lucanians, and the 
Campanians, as well as the Picentines farther to the north, whose 
relation to Rome had been exasperated by their secret or open 
sympathies with Hannibal. They were in most cases in the posi- 
tion of dediticiij with no more legal status than a prisoner of war 
could claim. It must ever redound to the credit of the Gracchan 
party that they saw the injustice and impolicy of maintaining the 
narrow exclusiveness of the Roman citizenship; while it is hard to 
repress our indignation at the selfish government which excited 
the prejudice of the excitable tribes against the aspirants to political 
equality; but the strongest feeling of all must be one of astonish- 
ment that no one saw how impossible it would be to 
govern an empire by a popular assembly consisting difficulty in 
theoretically of nearly a million men. We have now th& way * 
to see how the blind demand of the Italians and their leaders, for 
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want of the political machinery of representation, inevitably ended in 
the perfect equality of the Roman world under a despotic governor. 
The sixty years which lie before us present a picture of social and 
political upheavals; the old constitution falls into hopeless con- 
fusion ; Rome, enlarged into Italy, is torn with the terrible internal 
conflict which ensues ; and as the tumult subsides it appears that 
the only question at issue has been, not whether there should be 
a monarchy, but who should be king. 

The first act in the drama is the Social tuar ; the second is the 
stages in tfce domination of Sulla ; the third is the semi-imperial 
revolution.; p OS [fc| OI1 0 f Pompeius ; the fourth is the triumph of 
C. Julius Gsesar; the fifth and last is the reign of Augustus. 

The social war came nearer to ruining the position of Rome than 
anything since Hannibal left the promontory of Bruttium. When 
, TIiesocial the plan of Drusus failed, and Q. Varius shaped the 
war, policy of the government, the tribes of the Sabellian 
so-so b.c. race k ro ]j e into open revolt. The train was kindled 
in Picenum, but in a moment Marsians and Marrucinians, who 
were in language and culture completely Latinized, and Samnites, 
who still spoke the Oscan speech, and Apulians and Lucanians 
The “new were on fire. The mountain fortress of Oorfinium, on 
some.” the other side of the great mountain range from 
Rome, was chosen as the capital of a new federation. It was 
named Italica; a Senate of five hundred and two consuls were 
chosen; coins were struck, specimens of which are still found with 
the superscription of the new city, and a representation of the 
steer of Italy goring the wolf of Rome. The dangers of 290 b.c. 
and the Samnltc wars w r ere renewed ; the tu r o consuls had to take 
the field in Italy again, and ranged against the brave Italians were 
contingents from Mauretania and Numidia and Pontus. Rome, 
with Italy, had conquered the world; the now asked the world to 
help her to reconquer Italy. 

A hundred thousand Roman soldiers took the field ; under the 
consul L. Julius Cassar in the south served L. Cornelius Sulla; 
course of under the consul Pi Rupilius Lupus in the north 
the war, served 0. Marius, who was again forced to turn his 
arms against those who had been his proteges. The brave Samnite 
a consul ” of Italica, C. Papius Mutilus, was completely successful 
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in the south; the Latin colony Yenusia was taken; ho occupied 
Campanian Nola ; no efforts of the Romans could relieve the 
colony of iEsernia, and soon this key of the Samnite country was 
in Samnite hands. In the north the Marsian, Q. Fompmdius Silo, 
besieged Alba on the lake Fucinus, defeated and killed the consul 
Lupus, and defied his legate, invincible Marius, who we may well 
believe was paralyzed by. the reflection that he was fighting against 
the men whose legitimate aspirations he and his party had 
encouraged. In Picenum, on the other hand, Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
had drawn his lines successfully round Asculuin, where the revolt 
began, and never relaxed his hold until, in the next year, iti. neroic 
commandant, Judacilius, had perished by his own hand in a final 
feast, at which the besieged drank to the welfare of the new Italy 
in a cup of poison. 

As the year drew to its close the moderates in Rome gained 
the ascendency over the extreme party of resistance. L. Cmsar 
returned from his defeats in Campania to propose 
the famous lex Julia, which gave to all the cives m ‘ 

nominis Latini (the thirty-four Latin colonies and the few com- 
munities of the “ Old Latins ” which had not yet been enfranchised), 
and to all other Italians-who had not joined in the rebellion, the 
full citizenshi]?. The concession came just in time to" prevent the 
Etrurians and Umbrians from listening to the solicitations of Silo. 

| In December two of the new tribunes carried a further measure, 

the Plautio-Papirian law, which offered the same piautio- 
privilege to any Italian, having domicile and citizenship Papirian law * 
in Italy, who should appear before the praetor within two months. 
This had the desired effect : captains of insurgent troops came and 
ranged themselves on the Roman side ; the comitia trihut a began 
to teem with newly enfranchised Italians. Early next 
year the new consul, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, extended 89B,C ' 
the rights of the old Latin citizens (latinitas) by a kind of legal 
fiction to the Transpadane Gauls. It was a grudging concession, 
and the new citizens were confined to eight of the thirty-five 
tribes, but it was enough to cut the nerves of the revolt. The 
consul, L. Porcius Cato, was slain by the Marsians, but this 
hardy people, whose immemorial courage was celebrated in the 
saying that “ the Romans never triumphed without, or over, 
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the Marsians,” were defeated by the other consul, Pompeius *, and 
in the south, after A. Postumius Albinus had been murdered 
by his own troops — a truly ominous sign of the times — Sulla 
took the command, and began to display his extraordinary mili- 
suiiais tary capacity. Before Kola he was hailed by his 
victorious, victorious troops > as imperator. Corfinium had already 
fallen, but he took Bovianum, the second city of the confederation. 
Mutilus was defeated, and now only the irreconcileables, inspired 
Q. Pompsedius^y tiie Marsian Silo’s invincible hatred to Pome, 
silo. consisting mainly of Samnites, held out in Yenusia 
and Kola, and in /Esernia, which they had made their centre. 
It was not till 88 b.c. that Q. Metellus Pius overthrew and 
killed this first great hero of Italian independence ; and even then 
the Samnite mountaineers gathered themselves together for one 
final assault on the “ lair of the wolf ” before they vanished from 
history. 

As the embers of the social war died out, the smouldering 
embers of party conflict broke into new flames. Since the Gracchi 
Disturbances dagger an( * the bludgeon had become recognized 
in tbe city political weapons in the Forum, and in 89 b.c. the 
prmtor Asellio was beaten to death within sight of his tribunal 
by an infuriated band of creditors, whose gains he threatened 
to curtail by reviving an ancient law (the lex Genucia ) which 
forbade usury; but now the sword and the legion were to be 
enlisted as political weapons. In the extension of the franchise 
the reform party had realized the last items on its programme; but 
it had taken into its service a dangerous servant, C. Marius, who 
cherished a soothsayer’s rune which said he was to he seven times 
consul, and whose old heart was now consuming with the fires of 
ambition and jealousy. To give the last touch to the boon just 
won for the allies by distributing them equally among the thirty- 
five tribes, it was necessary, since the success of the social war had 
been gained by the optimate Sulla, who was now at the head of 
legions on Italian soil, to humour the old ally of the party, Marius. 

Sulla had been elected consul for the new year, and 
was naturally named as commander of the force 
which was to be despatched against the king of Pontus, Mithra- 
dates. The old conqueror of the Cimbri, however, thirsted for the 
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command, and was to be seen, grey-haired and corpulent as be 
was, daily taking part in the exercises of the Campus Marti us, to 
prove to the citizens that he was by no means on the retired list ; 
he now secured a support in the Forum by paying the debts of the 
popular tribune, P. Sulpicius Rufus, and promising his support in 
the political schemes of the reform party. The alliance of Sul- 
picius and Marius had not a shadow of principle on V 

which to base itself; the popular sympathies of the Marius and 
.old general had been burnt up by the fire of Ills Sulpicius * 
passions, by ambition feeding upon the sight of his rivaPs 
probable superiority. In the Forum stood a group of statues 
representing Sulla as the captor of Jugurtha, and the close alliance 
of Sulla with Bocchus certainly gave colour to the insinuation that 
the lieutenant had been greater than his master. Marius accordingly 
hated Sulla, and Sulpicius hated Sulla’s colleague, L. Pompeius 
Rufus. This was the main bond of union in this shameful and 
disastrous alliance. 

The eyes of the consul Sulla, those “ eyes like fire and wonderful 
red/’ had to look on while Sulpicius set at naught the consular decree 
that Feri® should be celebrated which would prevent the comitia, 
and while the tribune surrounded himself with an undisguised body- 
guard and even chose three hundred knights to sit as an anti-senate 
in the Marian interest ; but the cool head of Sulla was arriving at 
its own determination, when one of the daily emeutes in the Forum 
had resulted in the death of his colleague’s son and he himself had 
only escaped the violence of the Sulpicians by the contemptuous 
generosity of Marius, who gave him shelter in his house, which lay 
near the Suburra. He quietly stole away to his legions which were 
lying before Kola ; and while Sulpicius, apparently master of the 
situation, in defiance of all law and precedent pushed a bill through 
the comitia for superseding the consul and appoint- SulIa , s march 
ing Marius to the command in the East, Sulla was on R ome. 
marching on Rome. One realizes at this distance of time the 
horror of the city as the news spread that the sacrosanct tribunes 
who were sent to arrest his march had been rent in pieces by the 
Sullan soldiers, and two pra3tors had fared little better. How the 
vanguard of the advancing army was holding the Porta Caslimon- 
tana, and Sulla himself was knocking at the Porta Esquilina. 
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He entered, torch in hand, to signify what might follow on 
resistance, and two legions marched behind him through the 
market-place upon the Esquiline, where were erected the trophies 
of the Cimbrian campaign. There he met the conqueror of the 
Cimbri, and the conqueror of the Cimbri had to dee. In vain the old 
man called the slaves to arms ; he was almost cut off by a cohort 
that marched through the Suburra to occupy the Forum ; and 
running down the Tuscan street, he made his escape by the Porta 
Trigemina, which had remained so cruelly closed to 0. Gracchus. 
The consul encamped on the Forum, the first conqueror of Pome 
since, three hundred years before, Brennus had watched the little 
group besieged on the Capitol. Sulla, passionless and calm, made the 
people pass a decree of banishment against the fugitive and eleven 
more, including Sulpicius, who was delivered up by a slave and 
killed ; Sulla rewarded the slave with his freedom, and then as 
a freeman he was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock for his treachery: 
all the cynical humour of Sulla speaks in that action. 

The consul then made the tribes decree their own political 
extinction, resuscitating the comitia centnriata ; he reorganized the 
Senate by adding three hundred to its members and vindicating the 
right to sanction legislation; conducted the consular elections, ex- 
acting from L. Cornelius Cinna, the newly elected consul, a solemn 
oath that he would observe the new regulations, and securing the 
election of Cn. Octavius in his own interest, and then, like "a 
countryman who had just shaken the lice off his coat/’ to use his 
own figure, he turned to do his great work in the East; he would 
not be daunted by anything his enemies could do in his absence ; 
on the other hand, if the lice proved troublesome, he was ready to 
return and commit the coat to the flames. 


CHAPTER XXYL 

THE COUNTER-RE VOLUTION OP L. CORNELIUS SULLA. 

By the violent measures of the year 88 b.c., a final change came 
over the complexion of parties in Rome; the reform party was 
merged in the Marians, the optimate party merged Mariana and 
in Sulla. A series of remarkable events now gave to Suiians. 
Sulla a pre-eminence which enabled him to create a new and 
artificial constitution on the ruins of the shattered commonwealth, 
a constitution which he fondly imagined was the logical result of 
Republican development, hut which was really the figment of his 
own powerful will; while a parallel series of events robbed the 
Marians of their leaders and left them, headless as it were, to 
he scattered by the victorious might of Bulla. But if we would 
understand the gist of these events we must remember that there 
was a young man among the headless party who serenely watched 
the monarchical position of the head of the other party, and 
perceived that such a monarchical position could he based more 
securely upon the masses than upon the few ; this was 0. Caesar. 
To justly appreciate the hopeless anarchy into which the party 
conflicts and the social war had brought the state, as well as to 
justly estimate the character of that typical Roman of the revolu- 
tionary period, L. Cornelius Sulla, we must try to keep our attention 
fixed on the camp in the East and the Roman Forum at one 
and the same time. 

Mithradates, King of Pontus, the state which had never bowed to 
the Persian or Macedonian yoke, was, Sulla well knew pirst mthYa . 
from his acquaintance with him four years before, an datic war. 
enemy with whom the republic could not afford to 88 “ 84:B * C » 
trifle. Warlike, valorous, talented, unscrupulous as a barbarian, 
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yet intelligent as a Greek — for he was born in the Greek city of 
Sinope and was trained in the traditions of Asiatic Hellenism— ho 
rivalled Hannibal in his unquenchable hatred to Rome. This hatred 
had its origin in the revocation of a district of Phrygia which the 
Senate had granted to his father. He had pushed his dominion 
round the eastern and northern shores of the Euxine until it 
approached the mouth of the Danube, and his four hundred ships 
of war commanded the seas to the Bosphorus. To his banner 
clustered a quarter of a million of the fierce warriors of the Caucasus 
and the Scythian steppes and of his own Hellenized Pontic soldiers; 
Greek captains, in whom he had a confidence unshaken by disaster— 

' Archelaus, Neoptolemus, Dorilaus — gave tactical strength to his 
forces. He was allied, too, with the Armenian king, Tigranes ; and 
lie now turned his thoughts io Numidia, Syria, and Egypt with the 
intention of forming a coalition against his foe on the Tiber. A coin 
lias been found which commemorated an alliance proposed between 
the Pontic king and the Italian rebels. It seemed as if the East 
which Alexander conquered had clothed herself in the arms of her 
conqueror, and was turning to rend the irresistible power of the 
West in its moment of internal feud and schism. The imperious 
folly of M\ Aquillius, the Roman envoy in the East, precipitated the 
intentions of the king; instead of contending for the princedom of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, he suddenly appealed to the disaffected in 
the Roman province. The fierce white fire of Asiatic hate shot out 
simultaneously through the length and breadth of the country ; and 
the awful news came to distracted Rome that 80,000 


Italians in Italians had fallen victims to the vengeance of the 
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Asia. provincials. Terror-stricken publicani were chased from 
Adramyttium and Ephesus into the sea, their only'refuge, and there 
cut down by their pursuers ; the Meander was rolling along the 
corpses of the Italians of Tralles ; in Caria the refined cruelty of 
the oppressed people was butchering the children before the eyes of 
father and mother, then the mother before the eyes of her husband, 
and giving to the man death as the crown and the relief of his 
torture. In that lurid picture we dimly perceive what impression 
the Roman Government had made on the land which it inherited 
from the last of the Attalidae. Asia was lost to Rome; only 
Rhodes, which had retained her independence, remained faithful to 
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her great ally. The Pontic fleet, under A rchelaus, appeared at 
.Delos, and carried thence two thousand talents to Athens, offering 
to that imperial city the government of her ancient tributary. 
This politic measure awaked hopes of independence in Greece. 
Aristion, an Epicurean philosopher, seized the reins of power in 
Athens, and Archelaus repaired the crumbling battlements of the 
Piraus. The wave of eastern conquest was rolling on 
towards Italy itself. The proconsul Sulla marched to ' 

Brundismm, and, undeterred by the ominous news that his consular 
colleague, Q. Eufus, had been murdered in Picenum, or by the 
sinister attitude of the new consul Cinna, he crossed over to Greece 
with five legions to stem the advancing wave. History knows no 
more magnificent illustration of cool, self-restrained determination 
than the action of Sulla during these three years ; if we could 
blind our eyes to the fatuity of his political ideal and the 
appalling hearfclessness of his method of realizing it, suiia crosses 
we should be able to call his eastern campaign the tne Adriatic, 
most brilliant instance of devoted patriotism in antiquity. Let 
us try to conceive the action of his enemies in Home during the 
period while he was facing resolutely their enemy and his enemy 
under the walls of the Pineus and in the plains of Bmofcia. 

For a moment his arrangements at home stood secure. Marius 
had fled along the coast of Campania, but at Mintumsa was caught, 
up to his chin in the water trying to hide from how Marius . 
his pursuers. The town authorities ordered his exe- uadfied. 
cution, but the executioner happened to be a Cimbric slave whom 
Marius had brought to Italy. a Barest thou kill 0. Marius ?” 
said the old grey-haired man, as his, eyes dashed in the darkness 
of the dungeon; and the Cimbrian dared not. The authorities 
suffered him to escape. He crossed the sea to the Tunisian Gulf; 
on the ruins of Carthage he was found by the messenger of the 
governor of Africa and commanded to depart. The man who had 
saved Home might console himself with the owl-haunted ruins of 
her ancient rival, but Carthage in her grave might find some 
comfort in the sight of the grizzled exile, for the saviour, banished 
by the country he saved, was nursing a vengeance more terrible 
than Hannibal’s. Cinna, also, reviving immediately on Sulla V 
departure the popular cry for the equalization of the enfranchised 
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Italians among tlie thirty-five tribes, was assaulted in the Forum by 
his colleague Octavius and driven from Rome with the loss of 10,000 
of his followers. It was civil war of the most bloodthirsty type, 
and the Sullans seemed victorious. But the next news which 
reached the camp of Sulla was of a very different kind. Cinna 
appealing to the troops which were still besieging Kola— for the 
embers of the social war* were still glowing and capable of being 
fanned into a flame— -urged them to restore him, the expelled consul, 
and to wipe out the constitutional outrage of which the Senate had 
been guilty in deposing him and electing L. Cornelius Merula in 
his place. Formal right seemed all on the side of Cinna. He 
marched upon Rome, and sent, messengers to Marius inviting him 
to land in Etruria and co-operate with him. The Senate recalled 
Q. Metellus Pius from Apulia and Cn. Pompeius Strabo from 
Picenum, who were both at the head of armies which had been 
engaged in the social war, to defend the capital: in its fright it 
even conceded the claims of the Italian citizens ; but the grudging 
favour came too late, for the Samnites, who were still in arms, 
declared for their old friends the democrats. The dual monarchy 
of the Roman consulship had at length displayed its latent 
tendency. The consul Cinna was in arms against the consul 
Octavius under the walls of Rome. In one of the conflicts which 
ensued, two brothers, not recognizing each other, met in single 
combat; the victor in stripping off the spoil, discovered whom 
he had slain; with a great cry of anguish, he made a funeral 
pyre, and plunging his sword into his own body, he perished with 
the ashes of his brother. That is a gloomy and significant frontis- 
piece to the opening civil wars. 

The party of Cinna and Marius prevailed. An embassy came 
from the Senate, and Cinna received it seated on his curule chair, 

Marius and anc ^ promised an amnesty to his opponents ; but Marius, 
cinna in dishevelled, grim, and silent, stood by, declaring 

•Rome. ironically that he could not enter the city till the 

decree of banishment was revoked. When he entered Rome it was 
for vengeance. His tiger-heart, enflamed by the sufferings of his 
banishment, was implacable and insatiable 5 surrounded by thousands 
of liberated slaves and bandits, collected during his march through 
Etruria, he filled the noble houses on the Palatine and in the 
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Carinas with wailing for the dead, or with the more terrible silence *“ 
which followed a complete massacre. At the end of five days his | 

own supporter, C. Sertorius, fell upon his frantic satellites by . | 

night, and killing them, stayed the overflowing scourge. But S 

the consul Octavius perished, sitting in his robes of office and | 

disdaining flight ; the golden-tongued orator, M. Antonius, captured 
in the country, having disarmed the rude soldiery by his eloquence, 
was slain by their more cultivated commander, and Marius was 
with difficulty prevented from leaving his couch at the dinner- 
table to enjoy the pleasure of killing him with his own hands. It 
was said that fifty heads of senators, and a thousand heads of equites 
were brought to deck the rostra, as if to remind the citizens that 
the tongues of a constitutional government were falling silent in 
the horrors of civil war. The outrages of those five days were paled 
by the subsequent proscription of Sulla, so that we 
note with gratification that Catulus, the old, ungrateful Proscnption 
colleague of Marius, and Merula, the recent supplanter of Cinna, 
were put on a formal trial, and only perished by their own hands ; 
but a people cannot at one plunge reach the depths of infamy, and 
possibly the Sullanian proscription was only worse because it came 
after the Marian massacre, as the proscriptions of the triumvirs 
were worse still because they had such precedents to equal and 
surpass. How the augury of the seven eaglets which Marius as a 
boy had found in an eyrie was fulfilled : the saviour seventn 
of Home entered upon a seventh consulship ; but on consulship^ 
the Ides of January (86 b.c.) his career of glory and Marius, 

shame ended in death. Marius was gone, but the S6B,a 

Marians survived ; L. Valerius Flaccus was elected to fill his place, 
with Cinna, who now entered on the second of his four successive 
terms of office ; and the drift of the revolutionary government was 
made plain by the lex Valeria, which was immediately introduced 
to discharge debtors from their obligations on the payment of one 
quarter^of their liabilities ; if any further illustration of its tendency 
were needed, it might be found in the picture of the tribune Lamas 
hurling an ex-tribune of the people from the Tarpeian Bock, 

The news of this carnival of democracy reached the camp of 
Sulla along with innumerable noble fugitives who had escaped- the 
Marian terror, The proconsul was unmoved 5 with unexampled 
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self-confidence- lie began to assume that he and his constituted Rome, 
serenity of while the Forum and Curia were filled with lawless 
suiia. anarchists who would soon have to be dealt with. 
He carried Athens by assault, and slew the whole population 
with their tyrant Aristion, but he counted it among the favours of 
the goddess of Fortune that he, man of culture as he was, was able 
to save the immemorial buildings of the city from the fate of 
Syracuse or Corinth. Archelaus, in Piraeus, offered the most heroic 
resistance; the mining and countermining which form the most 
striking feature of ancient sieges, the walls of investment, the 
Athens taken battering engines, the walls of defence gradually bat- 
March 1st, ’ tered down, but only to disclose fresh lines thrown up 
86 B,c * behind, all played their part in the prolonged struggle. 

But with the spring Sulla heard of the approach of the main 
army from Pontus, under the command of Taxiles. A hundred and 
twenty thousand men and ninety scythed chariots were pouring 
over Mount CEta to overwhelm him. With wonderful rapidity he 
marched northwards through friendly Thebes, and drew up his 
little army on a slope near Chmronea, digging trenches on his left 
and right to save his flank from being turned. He showed himself 
Batti© of every inch a general, he compelled the enemy to meet 
ohseronea. him on this ground of his own choice, and the day 
did not close before 110,000 of the enemy were captured or slain, 
and the camp of Archelaus, who had hastened from Athens to 
take the command, was carried by assault. We have before us 
still in the pages of Plutarch Sulla’s own memoirs. If we may 
believe him, he lost only fifteen men in the battle. By this brilliant 
engagement he had restored Greece to her allegiance, and what was 
even better the disaster aroused all the savagery of Mithradates; 
the Greek vanished in the oriental despot. Suspicious and ruthless, 
lie ordered his nearest friends to be assassinated ; lie transported 
all the population of Chios to the mainland, and by his violence 
and exactions stirred Ephesus, Sardes, Tralles, and many other 
cities, to renounce his control, and to return to the Roman govern- 
ment. Still, he did not suspect Archelaus, but appointed him, 
together with Dorilaus, to lead a new army into Greece. The new 
army appeared in Boeotia, and encamped by the Copaic Lake, near 
Orchomenos. Before the raw levies could become familiar with the 
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sight of the legions, Sulla assaulted the camp, and rallied his waver- 
ing men by leading them in person with the cry, “ Go, tell them in 
Rome that you left your general in the trenches of _ 

Orchomenos; ” the self-consciousness was sublime, for Orcbomenos, 
nothing would have pleased the people in Rome 85 B,c " 
better; his victory was complete, and Archelaus escaped alone in 
a boat to Calcliis. As the conqueror returned from the battle- 
field to reorganize Greece, he learnt that the Senate had deposed 
him from command, declared him an outlaw, and appointed as his 
successor the consul L. Valerius Flaccus. The disorganization of 
the republic seemed to have reached a climax. Flaccus conducted 
his army straight to the Bosphorus without venturing to approach 
the rebel proconsul Sulla; while Mithradates, who began to wish 
for peace, preferred to negotiate with his conqueror rather than with 
the consul of the republic. To complete this complication of anarchy, 
Flaccus was murdered, and superseded in the command by his 
own legate, C. Flavius Fimbria ; this choice of their general by the 
legions themselves might seem significant if anything could be 
significant in such a chaos. But Bulla now crossed ^ 
into Asia, and concluded peace with Mithradates Mithradates, 
on these conditions : The king was to relinquish 84 B,C * 
all his conquests, surrender deserters, restore the people of Chios, 
pay 2000 talents, and give up seventy of his ships. Fimbria, who 
had obtained some successes in the field against the king, but 
had horrified even cold-blooded Romans by his horrible atrocities 
in Ilium against “the kinsmen of Rome,” remained to be dealt 
with. It was not a difficult matter: the two Roman armies con- 
fronted one another at Thyatira, and the Fimbrians streamed over 
to Bulla. After all, the legionaries, who had long ceased to be 
citizens, were soldiers first and politicians after; they worshipped 
the felicity of the great general ; and the democratic general had 
not yet appeared who could bind his men to him by a spell stronger 
than Sulla’s. Fimbria persuaded a slave to thrust him through 
with his sword. 

His enemies were vanquished in Asia, but in Rome Cinna was 
again consul (85 u.a), and his colleague, On. Papirius Garbo, out- 
Ginnaed Cinna. Yet Sulla was in no hurry. He spent more than 
a year in reorganizing the disordered province. He required from 
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tlie Asiatics the arrears of taxation for the past five years and an 
extraordinary impost of 20,000 talents. He redistributed the 
areas of collection, but otherwise he left the system which C. 
Gracchus had established essentially unchanged ; and once more 
the tide of piiblicani and negotiatores flocked to the dainty Ionian 
cities. The truth was, he had obtained in his veterans, as it were, 
the citadel of the position, and he now could bide his time for 
securing the suburbs and the market-place. He even allowed 
China and Garbo, who began to prepare for war with him (84 b.c.), 
to be re-elected to the consulship; but when the more cautious 
party in the Senate entered into negotiations with him, and offered 
him a safe conduct to Italy, he showed in a word what he took to 
be the nature of the situation by saying that he was not in need of 
their safe conduct, but he was coming to secure them . The infec- 
tion of his unwavering self-confidence was caught by the legions 
which the consuls were organizing to 'resist him. Cinna at Ancona 
was murdered by his own men. It was the first time that the 
supreme magistrate of the republic had fallen a victim to the 
army. His colleague, Carbo, remained sole consul for the rest of 
the year. 

Next year Sulk. landed in Brundisiuni unopposed, and in truly 
regal way granted the town perpetual immunity from imposts as a 
83 bc rewar & for receiving him. As he marched through 
smia returns Apulia he proclaimed his readiness to accept the new 

to Borne, distribution of the Italians in the tribes. Thus the 
only matter of principle which divided the two parties was conceded, 
as if to make it clear that the conflict was merely a personal one. The 
serene, unruffled demeanour of the rebel proconsul almost makes us 
forget the tremendous venture in which he was engaged: he at 
the head of 40,000 men was invading his own country, which was 
defended by its supreme magistrates L. Cornelius Seipio and O. 
Norbanus at the head of 180,000 men. But by the time that he 
bad marched along the Appian. Road into Campania the magic of 
his successes had begun to work. He met tbe consul Norbanus 
on the road at Capua, and on the slope of Mount Tifata he 
utterly routed him. He now marched along the Yia Latina to 
Teanum, where Seipio was encamped ; but the soldiers of his oppo- 
nent began to desert to his standard. But for Carbo resistance 
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would now have ceased; for even the least superstitious Roman 
trembled at the divine wrath against the civil wars, when, on 
the day before the Nones of Quiutilis, the venerable Temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol, which had stood for four Burning of 
hundred and twenty-five years as the symbol of the : C jupi?er? a 
republic’s- supremacy, was burnt to the ground. The • 82 B -°* 
democrats, however, were not troubled with much superstition? 
and Carbo re-elected consul with the son of the old Marius to 
inspire the legions with the familiar name as his colleague, took 
the. field again. But Sulla gained a great victory Battle of 
over Marius at Sacriportus, and shut him up in the Sacriportus. 
impregnable walls of Praaneste. The democrats took their revenge 
by a massacre of senators in the Curia itself. Among the victims 
was the venerable jurist, Scaavola. Sulla, after a brief visit to 
Rome, which was now deserted, marched against Carbo, who was 
in Etruria. Desertions thinned the ranks of the consul. One 
deserter, Albino vanus, commended his sincerity to Bulla by in- 
viting his fellow- officers to dinner and poisoning them all. Carbo, 
after trying in vain to relieve Praaneste, fled to Africa, to see if 
anything could be done for his party there. The democrats were 
routed, but their proteges , the Samnites and Lucanians, led by 
their general, Pontius Telesinus, still held out, and made one 
desperate effort to “ to destroy the lair of the wolf,” Romo itself. 
Sulla met them at the Col line Grate. That Anal struggle of the 
old Sabellian stock against the mistress of' Italy was worthy of the 
great namesake of Pontius. It was the Kalends of November, and 
all the night the battle raged. Balia was in immi- Battle 
nent personal danger, praying to his patron god tne 

Apollo, whom he carried with him, and at last the at cue coiiine 
victory declared for his army through the courage Gate * 
and address of his legate, M. Crassus. If we may believe our 
reports, 100,000 men were left dead on the Via Nomentana and 
the old Servian Mound. But Sulla was master of Rome by his 
victory, and soon Prseneste surrendered, and the young Marius 
perished, and Pontius, the last of the Samnites, was mercifully 
killed before he saw the extinction of his people. One day the 
Senate, meeting in the Temple of Bellona, was interrupted by 
deafening shrieks proceeding from the Villa Publica near the Fla- 
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minian Circus. “ Let us proceed,” Sulla said ; “pat res conscript i, 
one or two rebels are suffering death at my command.” There 
were about six thousand Samnites being butchered. One by one 
the Italian towns still unsubdued were captured, and terrible was 
their fate,. Thus the aristocratic party avenged itself on the men 
who wrung their franchise from them at the point of the sword, 
Volateme in. Etruria was the last to yield. 

On. Pompeius, the young son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, being only 
twenty-three years of age, had raised a corps in Picenum, and 
joined Sulla in Clusium. He was now sent to Sicily 
cn. pompeius, x \f r i ca to extinguish the last sparks of resist- 
ance. He most cruelly executed the captured Carbo, and was 
permitted by his master, Sulla, to celebrate a triumph. He was 
eminently tractable at this time, and divorced his wife, at the great 
man’s bidding, to marry a Cornelia. There was one man in Rome 
who, young as he was, would not divorce his wife to please even a 
Sulla ; that was C. Cassar. 

But now all the world seemed under the hand of Sulla, the 
man who, as the scion of a decayed house, had spent his early 
manhood in humble lodgings, for which he paid no more than ten 
shillings a week, who owed his fortune to the generosity of a 
courtezan, and had lived to see all his rivals perish and himself in 
a position of almost solitary magnificence; only in Spain Q. 
Sertorius was attempting to raise again the standard of the 
Design of democracy. But undue exaltation was not in that 
suiia. . passionless nature. He seems to have formed an 
ideal of a restored aristocratic republic ; and now that his extra- 
ordinary success in the East had given him the instruments, and 
his still more extraordinary success in Italy had prepared the 
ground, he set about the erection of the building. Only two pre- 
liminaries were necessary ; he must get rid of the adherents of the 
defeated party, and he must assume some office to authorize his 
political designs. The first point was gained by the 
Proscription. p roscr ; ptions. Deliberately he complied with the 
request of Q. Metellus Pius, and published a list in the Forum of 
those who were to be killed without trial or any. legal form, 
Appian says that in this list there were forty senators and sixteen 
hundred knights; but a supplementary list, and then another 4 
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were placarded, which included many private foes of his followers. 
The property of the proscribed was confiscated, and their descend- 
ants to the second generation were to be under a ban — compelled to 
bear the burdens, yet ineligible to the honours, of the state. To 
emphasize this extermination of a party which could not otherwise 
bo disposed of— for there was no place of banishment in the wide 
Roman world — he ordered the ashes of Marius to be unearthed and 
flung into the Anio, and a nephew of the dead leader was sacrificed 
with peculiar atrocity to the Manes of Catulus. And as Italy was 
now one, the enfranchised towns got their first taste of equality 
with Rome by having the horrors of the proscriptions enacted in 
their streets. Thus his first point was gained ; not out of cruelty, 
not out of revenge, like Marius, but as the indispensable condition 
of the intended restoration, he exterminated the Marians. 

The second point was gained by the revival of the dictatorship, 
which had become obsolete since the anomaly of two dictators in 
the year 217 b.c. The revival was not quite like the 
older model. Sulla was appointed dictator, not for a DlctatorsIllp ' 
limited time or for a specific purpose, hut for the vague and in- 
determinate purpose of restoring the constitution. There were no 
consuls in Rome to nominate him, but he nominated his nomi- 
nator, the prmceps senatus , a L. Valerius Flaccus ; and the obedient 
comitia accorded him plenary power, legislative, administrative, 
and judicial, together with the ratification of all his past deeds. 
Clearly Sulla was a king if he chose to snatch at a crown. The 
fact that he did not seems to show that he had some worthier end 
in view than personal ambition. 

The dictator now set about the construction of his constitutional 
edifice, the keystone of which was to be a renovated Senate, not a 
mere consultative assembly, such as the Senate was Sull ani an 
in theory, still less a splendid simulacrum, such as the constitution. 
Senate had become since the tribunician self-assertion bad culmi- 
nated in the oath imposed by Saturninus (100 B.c ), but a chamber 
in which should he vested the sovereign power of the state, exercising 
an effective control over the assemblies, the magistrates, and the 
provinces. What the Senate had become before the Gracchi de 
facto it was now to become de jure ; but Sulla had not observed 
that a right created by the arbitrary will of a legislator is even less 
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secure against attack than an actual authority, though it be based 
on prescription rather than right, which has been the slow organic 
growth of centuries. With a serene ignorance of political philosophy, 
he turned to his impossible task, as if a constitution could be made 
to order. Yet there is nothing with which we have met hitherto 
in the course of our narrative that shows such unmistakable signs 
of genius as the scheme of government which is called the Sullanian 
constitution. We must try to grasp its main outlines. 

The two pillars on which it rests are (1) the supremacy of the 
Senate, and (2) the consolidation of Italy. The Senate was to 
become a kind of parliamentary assembly, and in it 
a) The senate. were ves £ e & - m effect all legislative, judicial, and 
administrative powers. First, with regard to legislation, Sulla 
abolished the right won by the comitia tribute 1 in the year 
287 b.c., to pass laws which should bind all the citizens. In future 
the right was confined to the people assembled in their centuries, 
and with this restoration of the legislating function to the older 
comitia was revived the ancient practice, established now on a 
legal basis, of requiring the previous sanction of the Senate to 
every proposed rogation. Here was to he an end of that tri-bun itian 
legislation which had been like a wedge driven into the body of 
the constitution since the days of the Gracchi. Only a curule 
magistrate could bring a measure before the centuries ; and curule 
magistrates were to be in future, what it was Cicero’s pride to be 
thought, the obedient servants of the bouse (minister hujus ordinis). 
Secondly, in judicial arrangements the Judices were to be drawn 
from the senators alone, as they had been before the lex Judiciaria 
of G. Gracchus. Lastly, the administrative machinery was brought 
under the hand of the Senate by enactments to restrict the liberty 
and opportunity of the magistrates. It is possible that among 
these enactments may have been a provision for keeping the consuls, 
and the prmtors now eight in number, at home and under the eye 
of the government during their year of office, and only suffering 
them to enter on provincial governments after the expiration 
of the year with proconsular or propraetorian power; while by a 
lex Cornelia Majesiaiis the obedience of such delegates to the 
home authorities was enforced by the severest sanctions. Ho pro- 
vincial governor in future was to be suffered to wage war out of 
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Ms own province, or to keep Ills post after the appointment of a 
successor, or to act in any way independently of the Senate, under 
penalty of treason. 

It was a brilliant attempt to crush out that monarchical germ 
which was ever latent in the irresponsibility of Roman magistrates, 
and especially in the untrammelled liberty of the satraps of the 
provinces ; in a word, to prevent any one else from doing what he 
had done ! Kor was the Senate, to which such ample powers were 
entrusted, to be the old, stiff, unelastic oligarchy of bygone times. 
Sulla, by a stroke of genius, came within an ace of realizing a 
machinery for constituting the Senate which might have averted 
the establishment of a monarchy. Just as eight years before a 
lex Plcmtia had arranged for the appointment of judtces by the 
direct suffrage of the tribes, each tribe to elect fifteen delegates, so 
Sulla now gave to the tribes the right of electing candidates to 
fill the vacant places in the Senate. He provided for the regular 
maintenance of the proper numbers by a simple machinery which 
superseded the arbitrary action of the censor. The qusestors, in- 
creased now to twenty every year, were to be called up as a matter 
of course into the house ; and as the quasstors were elected by the 
tribes, this gave to the popular assembly an indirect control over the 
composition of the supreme governing body. Thus some harmony 
was to be produced between the conflicting parts of the constitu- 
tion, and the tribes were to be compensated for the practical sup- 
pression of their peculiar magistracy, the tribunate. Henceforth 
to be elected tribune of the people was to be a bar to all the higher 
magistracies. The sovereign people indeed required some compen- 
sation ; for not only did Sulla withdraw from them the right of 
electing to the pontifical colleges which had been conferred on them 
by the lex Domitia ; but be abolished the largesses of cheap corn 
which for forty years had made the life of the capital delightful to 
the lazy masters of the world. 

The other pillar of the new constitution was the unification of 
Italy; but this was effected in an even more violent way than the 
supremacy of the Senate. Italy was Romanized from (S) Consolida „ 
the Straits of Messana to the Rubicon, and Sulla tion of Italy, 
deliberately destroyed all elements which threatened resistance 
m Lucania, Samnium. and Etruria. .Villages were swept away, 
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prosperous towns were turned into villages, and for a time at least 
Bulla managed to rob many mimicipia^ like Bpoletium and Vola- 
terras, of that franchise which they had wrung from the state in 
the Social War. When the wave of proscriptions had rolled over 
Italy, leaving in the mrarium of Rome something like four millions 
sterling, and leaving on many fair countrysides silence and desola- 
tion, the dictator despatched to the depopulated districts his dis- 
banded veterans to the number of 120,000, settling them in 
inalienable holdings, and thus constituting permanent garrisons to 
secure the stability of the new order. 

Such was the constitution which Cicero called the restoration 
of the republic.” Rut it was no restoration of any republic that 
had existed in Italy ; it was an artificial system, conceived by a 
cool and unsympathetic brain, and realized by a perfectly un- 
scrupulous hand. It was certain to fail, and in failing, to -exas- 
perate the evils which it was intended to cure. But there was 
one product of that brilliant mind which was destined to survive, 
judicial an(i tiiat was P iai3L for tiie E° man criminal 

arrangements.procedure upon a more definite and developed basis. 
Civil suits had always been settled by a single judex appointed by 
the praetor, or in some minor cases of property and succession by 
the old centumviral court; but criminal processes had been theo- 
retically brought before the assembled centuries, until, by the lex 
• Calpurnia of 149 b.c., a standing commission had been appointed 
for cases of repefomdoe. It was Sulla’s merit to have extended 
this wise system by creating nine permanent courts (qucestionen 
pei'petuat) for dealing with the nine more prominent divisions of 
criminal charges ; and the increased number of prsetors provided 
the administration with judges to preside in these courts. From 
this time dates that development of all departments of jurispru- 
dence which has constituted one of the chief claims of the Roman 
Empire to the admiration of mankind. 

Two years were passed in the completion of this great work of 
reform, and then the dictator, declining a re-election to the consul- 
ship, suddenly threw up the reins of government, and 
so b.c. challenging any one to say aught against his adminis- 

tration, he walked from the tribunal to his house, and thence he 
retired to his villa near Puteoli, to watch how the machine he had 
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created would go on when the machinist's hand was withdrawn* 
He had, it is true, 120,000 veterans stationed up and down Italy ; 
and in Rome there were 10,000 w Cornelii,” slaves whom he had 
liberated and endowed with the franchise ; and he had systemati- 
cally exterminated all his foes ; yet we cannot but share in the wonder 
which has been felt in all ages at this almost tin- Retirement 
paralleled action of Bulla's. It would seem that this of suiia. 
man, who might well style himself Felix and his children Fans tus 
and Fausta, had risen to a position of more than regal power, and 
was yet totally devoid of personal ambition, and had committed 
every crime of which a man can be guilty, not for private, but for 
public ends. His life was the realization of a principle, the estab- 
lishment of a political constitution, which, however impracticable 
there and then, was in itself sufficiently ingenious. Our wonder 
can hardly fail to pass into a kind of modified admiration, as we 
succeed in judging him by the moral standard of his and not of our 
own age. 

Surrounded by the refinements of luxury, with his beloved wife, 
Cecilia Metella, reading those precious manuscripts of Aristotle 
which he had found in the East/knd made known to the West ; 
writing at those memoirs, twenty-four books of which he left as 
the storehouse from which Plutarch drew in writing his life ; or 
interesting himself in the municipal affairs of Puteoli, which, like 
the other Italian municipia , had, under his government, acquired 
a more definite local administration of its own, a senate of one 
hundred with duumviri and two mdiles as magistrates ; or raising 
funds for the rebuilding of Jupiter’s temple on the Capitoline, in 
which scheme alone, w T e are told, his felicity forsook him,— Sulla 
lived until the year 78 b.c,, and then died in a frenzy of passion 
with Granins, the mdile of Puteoli, whom he ordered to be strangled 
in his presence for purloining some of the money raised £>eatn and 
for the temple building. He was in his sixtieth year. burial. 

He was buried like a king in the Campus Martins, amid the wild 
lamentations of a united people. There had been no burial before 
like Bulla's, just as there had been no life like his. 

In Sulla all the threads of the history of the Romans, the 
people of the sword, the satire, and the code, 5 ' 2 seem to intertwine. 

* only form of literature indigenous to Rome was the satire, of 
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Intrepid, unswerving from a purpose which was once formed ; without 
religion, and yet deeply superstitious ; a soldier never beaten in the 
field, yet better in diplomacy than arms ; a man of affairs, capable 
of business ; the shrewdest of lawyers ; voluptuous, yet attracted 
by foreign culture no less than by foreign luxury ; choleric, so that 
the pale face would at times flush purple ; sarcastic, so that the 
blue eyes would at times flash like the lurid lightning ; standing 
with one foot on the republic and the other on the throne, trying 
to restore the republic, but by the very effort affording the best 
precedent for establishing the throne; the last republican states- 
man, the first imperial ruler,— he sums up as it were the past and 
foreshadows the future of the Roman state. 

which Lucilius (145-103 r.c.) was the founder. It was, in the first 
instance, a medley of sentiments and criticisms strung together without 
method. But this loose and flexible instrument became, in the hands of 
Horace and Persius and Juvenal, a lash for the follies and vices of the day. 
In Sulla’s recorded utterances there is all the sarcasm and sententiousness, 
though, as one might expect, none of the moral earnestness, of Roman 
satire* 






CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE FALL OF SULLA*# CONSTITUTION, AND THE DANGERS WHICH 
FOLLOWED. 

Sulla's system was in his life time already in its decay. His 
legate, L. Licinius Murena, renewed hostilities with Mithradates in 
the most unjustifiable way, and experienced a great second 
defeat on the river Halys. Another of his followers, Mit ^^ ati0 
Q. Lucretius Ofella, tried to stand for the consul- 83 b.c. 
ship without having passed through the previous stages of the 
qusestorship and prsetorship ; and Sulla in the open Forum had 
to commission a centurion to assassinate him. In 80 B.c. the 
young advocate, M. Tullius Cicero (aged twenty-six), ventured 
to defend Roscius against Sulla's freedman Chrysogonus, who was 
enriched with the spoils of the proscribed, and though the im- 
petuous orator had to retire to Athens, it was significant that even 
murder and extermination had not silenced all opponents. And 
that same year a young man was earning the civic crown under 
the walls of Mitylene in his first campaign, one who had utterly 
refused to put away his wife the daughter of Cinna at the bidding 
of the dictator; this was the nephew of Marius, C. Julius Caesar. 
And even Sulla's enthusiastic supporter, the young Pompeius, had 
insisted on a triumph, declaring “ that men looked from the setting 
to the rising sun.'* In Spain, Q. Sertorius was now victoriously 
resisting one emissary of the government after another. Clearly 
there were forces gathering which only waited for the dictator’s 
death to rise and overwhelm his institutions. And indeed the 
consuls, before the fires of that extraordinary funeral 
pyre were extinguished, re-opened the old controversy. 

M. JEmilius Lepidus flew to arms with a demand for the restora- 
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tiou of the outlawed to their possessions and the re-establishment 
of the enfeebled tribuneship. 

Lepidus, it is true, was speedily overborne, but his adherents 
under M. Perpenna sailed to Spain, and ranked themselves under 
the Marian eagles of Sertorius. That remarkable 
man was not, as he conceived, waging war against 
his country ; the myrmidons of Sulla and the Oligarchical restora- 
tion were no Italy to him; he had turned his eyes westwards, 
intending to sail through the Pillars of Hercules to the fabled 
“ Islands of the Blessed ” towards the sunset, but the chivalrous 
Lusitanians had waylaid him with the request to be their chieftain, 
and seized with a bright inspiration, he, the connecting link between 
the Scipios and the Cmsars, dreamed that he might wage a battle 
for the republic from which he was an exile by rearing a structure 
of Italian culture in Spain. He had all the qualifications for his 
task, military capacity, a genuine refinement, and that touch of 
mysticism which lent a charm to the great Scipio. A white fawn 
j followed him like an attendant spirit, and the imaginative moun- 
taineers believed that by her he held communion with the gods. 
“He would rather have returned to Borne,” he said, “than rule all 
the world besides ; 99 but as that was not to be, he formed a Senate 
of three hundred around his person, and established in Osca a 
centre of government and enlightenment, drawing the sons of the 
leading men into an infant university. 

But it was not Sertorius, nor any heir of the Marians, that was to 
overthrow the work of Sulla; its destroyers were to he creatures of 
its own, the young Pompeius, whom the dictator saluted as “ the 
great,” and M. Licinius Orassus, whose unparalleled wealth had been 
amassed by buying the depreciated property of the proscribed. 
t pompeius, Sulla's careful provincial arrangements were violated 
77 B.C., when the young Pompeius, only in his thirtieth year, 
was entrusted with the command in Spain; marching across the 
Pyrenees he joined Q. Metellus Pius, and the united army at last met 
Sertorius on the Sucro. “It was only the old woman,” said Sertorius, 
“ which hindered him from giving the boy the rod.” The young 
general accomplished little; his haughty spirit was alienated from the 
senatorial government which was, he thought, remiss in furnishing 
him with supplies; and when, after five years of ineffectual fighting 
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in SpaiD, tlie hero Sertorius was assassinated by his envious lieu- 
tenant, M. Perpenna, and Perpenna was defeated and 
executed by the senatorial army, Pompeius returned 
to Borne, not to give the fruits of the victory to the government, 
but to carry out the policy of that popular party whose leaders he 
had just overthrown. Meanwhile, the Senate had hoped to prepare 
a rival for him in the person of Orassus; but the circumstances 
under which their champion found himself in command of an 
army were in themselves such as to cause grave alarm to a govern- 
ment. In the year 78 b.c. a hand of gladiators had broken loose 
and, under the leadership of the Thracian Sparfcacus, The Gladia . 
had occupied Mount Vesuvius, and obtained a victory toriai revolt, 
over a Boman army. The consuls of the following year were 
despatched against them, but their numbers had swollen. The 
conquered world, represented by these dishonoured Gauls and 
Germans and Thracians, seemed making one final and frantic 
struggle for liberty. Spartacus endeavoured to lead his host north- 
wards, intending to cross the Alps ; frustrated in this he turned 
at bay and overthrew the consular armies. It was a war to the 
death; on the grave of his fallen comrade, Crixus, he offered up 
three hundred Roman prisoners. This formidable insurrection the 
prastor Crassus succeeded in quelling ; and returning 71 B c 
to Rome, while Pompeius, yet a mere eques, led his 
second triumph up the Capitol, he enjoyed the inferior honours of 
an ovation 1 on the Alban Mount; and the two old Sullanians 
stood for the consulship together, Pompeius leaning * pompeius 
for support avowedly on the popular party, and Consul ? 118 
Crassus being constrained to some kind of an ar- b.c. 
rangement with his colleague, so that the senatorial govern- 
ment found itself confronted by its two most powerful members 
occupying the highest office of the state in a spirit of hardly dis- 
guised hostility. It was, and is, the weakness of a constitution 
founded on tyranny that the instruments of tyranny are them- 
selves inclined to be tyrants. 

Already a consular law (75 B.c.) had restored to the tribunes 
the right of standing for the curule offices, which Sulla had taken 

1 In honour to him he was, however, allowed a laurel instead of the usual 
myrtle crown, 
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away ; already (74 B.c.) the two consuls of the year had been sent to 
the east in command of armies, contrary to Sulla’s new ordinance ; 
already (73 b.c,) the lex Terentia Cassia had recommenced the 
com largesses which Sulla had disdainfully suspended ; and now 
for the year 70 b.c. censors were elected, and the novel sight 
was seen in Rome of a Homan knight, triimphator and consul 
elect, leading his horse through the Forum in the customary 
censorial review of the equiks „ Clearly the work of Bulla was 
vanishing like a dream; and now the new consul restored the 
tribunesbip, that palladium of the anti-senatoriai party, to its 
pristine position; again the tribune might convoke the tribes in 
the Forum or on the Capitol, and bring before them a measure of 
reform or a bill of impeachment, whether the Senate approved 
it or no. Immediately, too, the law of the prgetor } 
Lex Aurelia. ^ Aurelius Cotta, abolished the monopoly of the law 
courts which Sulla had created ; once more the roll of judices con- 
tained members of the great equestrian order, though now they shared 
their privileges with senators and a third class, the tribuni mr arils 
It only wanted one more blow, dealt seven years later, the year 
TheSuiian that C, Julius C&sar was Pontifex Maximus, when the 
C< vSisSes° n right of popular election to the priestly colleges was 
es b.c. .* restored by a plebmitum , and the carefully reared 
structure of the dictator was levelled with the dust ; there survived 
only his achievements in jurisprudence, the advance made in the 
organization of the mmdclpia, and the ominous example of his 
autocratic power based on the proscriptions, an example which 
dazzled the vanity but eluded the grasp of his pupil Pompeius, but 
which left to the young Cmsar a warning and a hope. 

The supreme importance of the restoration of the tribunate in 
the coming development of the inevitable revolution will be 
“The old order obvious at every step as we proceed. While the con- 
changeth.” stitution was thus being wrenched from one extreme 
to the other by the two opposite parties of the Sullanians and the 
populates, there were daily increasing signs that the government 
of the immense possessions of the republic was beyond the capacity 

* A court, says Asconius, was composed now of 22 senators, 23 equites, 
and 25 iribxmi ccrarli, though the numbers were not quite rigid, >:>(/, there 
are 75 mentioned (Cic, in Pis on., 40). 
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of any constitutional machinery which then existed. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Magistracy, Senate, coraitia , and tribunes were 
designed only to govern the little town on the Tiber, with, at most, 
the surrounding villages of Latium ; but now the magistrates of 
Eome were sent, after their year of office, to govern, with an absolute 
and unlimited authority, a vast country like Spain, or a group of 
populous and wealthy cities with their lands of inexhaustible 
fertility like the province of Asia. The Senate had become a kind 
of Olympian diet, a supreme court of appeal not only for the 
subjects of the republic but even for the sovereigns of independent 
countries, for the Ptolemies of Egypt and the distant Arsaeids of 
Parthia. In 74 B.c, the monarchies of Cyrene and Bithynia melted 
into the borders of the mighty state, the legacies of their last 
monarchs according to the pleasing fiction of Homan statecraft, 
but really the helpless molecules attracted and absorbed by the 
greater body. The coraitia too, nominally the assembly of all 
the freemen of Italy, remained actually the chance collection of 
the citizens of Borne, which meant a mob not of freemen but 
freedmen, The sturdy yeomen of the Punic wars had disappeared, 
and in their place had come up a race of city canaille, lazy, sharp- 
witted, profoundly immoral, and cruel as only the debauched 
and idle can be cruel ; their votes could be always bought for 
a consideration, and in 67 b.c. a law had to be enacted against 
bribery at elections, the lex Caljournia de Ambit a ; Law against " 
but it remained inoperative even when Cicero, in the bribery.; 
year of his consulship, made the penalty of such corrupt practices 
ten years of exile. Lastly, the tribunes who w T cre originally intended 
to act as the protectors of plebeians against the arrogance and 
injustice of the patricians continued to exist, though that old 
distinction was a matter now of only antiquarian interest, and 
restored to their anomalous position by the enactments of the 
year 70 b.c., they found themselves able to exercise an almost 
monarchical influence over the conduct of public affairs. 

It is no wonder, then, that the attempt to govern a great and 
multifarious empire on the lines of a small municipal administra- 
tion was breaking down. Everywhere the most appalling symptoms 
of decay were apparent. First, let us look at Italy. Though all 
along the Appian Way were to be seen the festering corpses of six 
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thousand gibbeted rebels whom Crassus had executed after repres- 
Danffer from sin o the Spartacan outbreak, there were myriads of 
the slaves, slaves constantly pouring into the country every 
year, and nursing their wrongs and 'sufferings ready for another 
rising. Puteoli was called the “Little Delos,” because it was 
the port to which were brought the troops of miserable victims 
from Delos, where, in the vast slave-mart, ten thousand human 
beings were frequently sold in a single day, chiefly to Roman 
masters. But the slaves were not the only danger. The citizens 
of towns like Fsesulm, whom Sulla had dispossessed of lands 
and homes, were ranging the country ready for any desperate 
deeds, lurking among the mountains of Samnium to waylay and 
rob travellers from Brundisium, or hidden in the slums of the 
Suburra or the Cattle-market ready to join in the emeutes of the 
city ; and with them were to be found gangs of Sulla's old soldiers, 
who, weary of agricultural bliss which their master had won for 
them by confiscation, had left their little farms in Etruria and 
Apulia to be grasped by the large slave-owning landlords, and 
were now, in the true spirit of adventurers, longing for another 
Sulla, or willing, for the matter of that, to follow another Marius. 

Now let us look beyond Italy. To begin with, the Roman 
government had allowed their navy to fall into absolute decay, 
and the Mediterranean was swept by a thousand pirate ships, 
manned by desperadoes gathered from the tormented provinces, 
and even from harassed Italy. Never before or since 
Pirates. wag pj raC y conducted with such audacious mag- 
nificence. The inaccessible mountain crags of Cilicia and Pisidia 
bristled with embattled; towns, in which the robber chieftains 
gave laws and administered justice or stored their fabulous wealth. 
The great island of Crete was their advance guard in the Mediter- 
ranean, and from under its frowning shores the terrified Roman 
merchant would see the -swift galleys with gilded masts and 
silvered oars and sails of Tyrian purple bearing down upon his 
helpless hull. If in his despair he pleaded that defence which was 
supposed to be a safeguard in the wildest corner of the earth, civ is 
JRomcmus sum , then would the pirate captain dress him in the 
Roman toga and compel him, with mock deference, to “ walk the 
plank.” On one occasion the pirates captured two prastors with 
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fcheir lictors on their way to their provincial governments ; and, 
indeed, it had come to this, that the masters of the world preferred 
to slink across the Adriatic in the boisterous winter season rather 
than run the risk of an encounter with their tormentors. But 
these reckless men were not afraid to land in Italy itself. They 
had swooped into the harbour at Ostia, and burnt a fleet before the 
eyes of the officials. In 74 b.c., when M, Antonins was suffering 
defeat in the Cretan waters at the bands of the dauntless Lasthenes 
and Panares, a piratical squadron appeared at Misenuni and actually 
carried into captivity the sister of the Eoman admiral. 

While thus the sea was commanded by the pirates there were 
disturbances against the Eoman government in Macedonia; but, 
worse than this, Mithradates, the unwearied enemy ThirdMitll . 
of Home, had sent messengers to Sertorius, promis- radatiowar/ 
ing to support him by war ; and, after the death of 
the great democrat the king tried to win over the soldiers of 
Fimbria who were still in the East. To their credit be it said, 
they forgot their party feelings in the necessities of the republic, 
and, refusing to serve under the enemy of their country, they 
united, in a somewhat sulky and mutinous way it is true, with 
the forces of L. Lucullus, who was now sent out by the Senate in 
the year of his consulship (74 b.c.), along with his colleague, M. 
Cotta, to cope with the army 150,000 strong and the 400 sail 
of the Pontic king. Lucullus was a typical Optimate, proud 
and overbearing, but dauntless and vigorous; and his conduct 
of the campaign is one of the most brilliant, though fruitless, 
episodes in Roman history. Victorious over Cotta at Chalcedon, 
the royal fleet bore down upon Cyzicus, and from vast siege- 
towers lashed to pairs of ships storms of stones and fiery arrows were 
hurled down upon the town ; hut a storm of another kind broke 
the ships, and the king had to withdraw into his own kingdom of 
Pontus. -Here, at Cabira, his army was routed by cabira, 
Lucullus. Amisus, Sinope, and Heraclea fell into the 73 b.c. 
hands of the conqueror, who endeavoured by clemency to win the 
confidence of the Asiatics. For two years the gradual subjugation 
of Pontus was continued. Mithradates betook himself to his son- 
in-law, Tigranes II., lord of Armenia, who, by conquests in Meso- 
potamia and Cappadocia, had entitled himself, in his own opinion, 
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to be called "king of kings.” Before this great potentate a Homan 
envoy appeared, demanding the surrender of Mithradates. The 
great king smiled contemptuously; nor was his laughter lessened 
when Lucullus crossed the Euphrates, and, marching through the 
country watered by the sources of the Chaboras, appeared before 
the magnificent capital of the monarchy, Tigranocerta (69 b.c.). 
“ They are too few for an army, too many for an embassy,” said 
Tigranes. What could two legions do against 170,000 foot and 
50,000 horse ? But the Roman general was victorious, and captured 
the city, carrying away an incredible spoil, the coined gold of 
which alone amounted to 8000 talents (£2,000,000). Next year 
(68 b.c.) he marched into the high tablelands of Armenia; but 
his army was mutinous, a certain P. Clodius, of whom we shall 
hear again, leading the disaffected ; and though he returned to 
Mesopotamia and captured Nisibis, his campaign accomplished 
Defeat at othing except his own enrichment. In his absence 
Z Zela * his lieutenant, Triarius, was beaten at Zela by , the 
troops of Mithradates ; and by an order of the home government 
Lucullus was superseded by M’. Acilius Glabrio. 

This step was due to the movement of political factions in the 
capital. Lucullus was a victim to the hatred of the popular party, 
which had already shown its animus by keeping his brother Marcus 
waiting for the triumph (71 b.c.) he had earned in quelling the 
Macedonian disturbances. And the equestrian party was equally 
incensed against him for his righteous suppression of the extor- 
tionate piiblicani in Asia. The popular feeling was in this case 
unjust, but there was ample ground in other directions for indigna- 
tion against the great noblemen in whose hands Sulla had left 
Mismanag- the government. The city basilic sc were constantly 
™uiianten furnishing fresh illustrations of incompetence and 
government, oppression on the part of proconsuls and proprietors in 
the provinces. In 77 B.c., for instance, a young man of twenty-three, 
0. Julius (kesar, exercised his eloquence against the malpractices of 
a Bolabella. But in 70 b.c. the whole city was thrilled with the 
revelations which the celebrated advocate, now aidile elect, M. 
Tullius Cicero, had made after fifty days spent in collecting evidence 
on the spot of the enormities of the proprietor, 0. Verres, in Sicily, 
a province dear to the orator because he had served his qmestorship 
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there in 75 b.c. Yerres had committed every enormity which a 
voluptuary, a thief, and a murderer could commit Of the proceeds 
of his three years* rapacity he meant with one-third to secure 
advocates for his defence in the inevitable trial, with one-third to 
bribe the judices , and with the other third to live in luxury for the 
rest of his life. This miscreant, owing to Cicero’s indefatigable 
efforts, was condemned ; but even the most easy-going republican 
was appalled by the uplifting of one corner of the veil which covered 
the proceedings of the government. The advocate, Cicero, hoped 
that the evils might be cured by eloquence and with the aid of 
Pompeius the Great ; but the young Caesar, who, three years before 
(73 b.c,), on his voyage to Rhodes had himself been captured by the 
pirates and only released on paying a ransom of £10,000, must 
even at this early date have felt that neither eloquence nor the 
sombre and incorruptible Pompeius could redress the radical evils 
which had come from a perfectly impossible constitution. Was he 
even then thinking that another constitution might be possible? 
If so, the year of his qutesfcorship in Spain (67 b.c.) furnished him 
with some remarkable evidence that a similar feeling existed in the 
minds of many people in Rome, and furnished him also with a 
remarkable precedent for the way in which a change might be 
effected. 

The year 67 b.c. and the year 66 B.c. were pregnant with sig- 
nificance for such an observer of events as the young Csesar. They 
were the years of the Gabinian and Manilian laws, by which it was 
shown that a tribune could create an extraordinary commander with 
plenary powers, and that such a commander, returning with a 
victorious army, might he master of the state— not a mere oligar- 
chical autocrat like Sulla, hut a sovereign with rights founded on 
the popular will. In the year of Cicero’s mdileship War with thQ 
(69 b.c.) the praetor, L. Metellus, inflicted a severe pirates, 
chastisement on the pirates, who had been encouraged by Yerres to 
prey on the coasts of Sicily, and in the following year (68 b.c.) Q. 
Metellus was despatched to Crete, and obtained some considerable 
successes against Lasthenes and Panares, and even, after two years 1 
fighting, subdued the island entirely, so that it could be combined 
with Cilicia and reduced to the form of a Roman province in 
67 b.c. But Crete was not the Mediterranean. Undismayed and 
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unrestrained, the robber king, Tryphon, sent his flying squadrons 
out from Coracesium to plunder all craft upon the high seas, and 
tho cornships from Egypt, nay even those from Sardinia and Sicily 
were waylaid, so that bread was rising to a famine price in the 
capital itself. And there were in the capital men who were ready to 
play into the hands of the pirates ; the Cretan envoys had nearly 
succeeded in purchasing from the Senate a peace which would have 
left that nation of corsairs to pursue their calling undisturbed. 

Under these circumstances, the tribune, Aulus Gabinius, an 
unprincipled but able man, brought forward a measure for creating 
67 b c. an extraordinary generalissimo of the republic. Ho 

Lex GaWnia. should have command over the high seas for three 
years, and his authority should extend fifty miles inland, taking 
precedence of all provincial governors. Under him should serve 
twenty-five officers, to he selected by himself, each to be invested 
with praetorian powers (it was the first time that the highest 
authority in the state, the praetorian, had been thus directly sub- 
ordinated to a higher), and two quaestors, also to be appointed 
by himself; 120,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, 500 ships, and 
£1,300,000 should he placed at his disposal. Such- an office 'was, 
as Plutarch says, not a navarchy , but a monarchy ; Ho wonder 
the great optimates, Q. Catulus and Q. Hortensius, offered the 
bitterest opposition ; but the tribune was victorious, and there 
could he no doubt who would receive the appointment. Who else 
hut Cn. Pompeius the Great? — the man who was the idol of the 
people, who more than any other had restored the very tribunate 
which now was enabled to come to the rescue of a perishing state. 

Hever was a piece of work accomplished more efficiently. 
Dividing the Mediterranean into nine great provinces, he covered it 
with a network through which tho pirates could not 
destroys the escape. On every hand they succumbed. Within three 
pirates. mon tb s the seas were cleared, and he had won a great 
naval victory over the enemy at Coracesium, sinking or capturing 
their thousand ships. And then, with equal humanity and prudence, 
he restored these dangerous outlaws to society by settling them in 
towns on the mainland. The ruined Soli in Cilicia was repeopled 
with the unpromising settlers, and named Pompeiopolis after 
their conqueror. The enthusiasm in Rome was unbounded. The 
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price of com had fallen immediately on the appointment of the 
great general, and now the faith of the market was amply rewarded. 
The popular party was especially overjoyed at this successful piece 
of administration; and directly the new tribune, Manilius, came 
into office on the Kalends of December, he proposed a democratic 
measure for the equal distribution of freedmen among qsb.c. 
all the tribes, and then by the lex Manilla conferred Manilla, 
the command against Mithradates on the triumphant nominee of 
the party, the great Pompeius, who, by his incorruptibility no less 
than by his military skill, had destroyed at a blow the greatest 
pest to which the state had ever been exposed. Cicero supported 
this law, and so did the equestrian order, which was suffering 
much in its pecuniary interests owing to the unsettled state of 
government and was already prepared to hail a monarchy if that 
would secure more undisturbed opportunities for money making. 
And this new command, superseding the governors of Asia, and 
giving unlimited control over all the resources of the republic, was 
indeed almost an undisguised monarchy. 

Pompeius received the news of bis appointment without pleasure. 

“ Was he never,” he cried, “ to return and live in peace with his 
beloved wife and children?” It is that domestic p ompelua 
fidelity, together with a kind of integrity rare at that against 
time in Boman public life, which endears the great ■ M:itiiradates ' 
man to us more than his great military achievements, more even 
than the setting of his sun in clouds of such impenetrable gloom. 
The conqueror of the pirates now turned to face the complications 
which were left by the futile campaign of Lucullus in the East. 
First of all he entered into an alliance with Phraates III, King 
of the Parthians, who, by attacking Tigranes, hindered the Arme- 
nian forces from rendering any help to Mithradates. Indeed, before 
the year’s campaign was over, that superb “king of kings” had 
made a very full submission to the Roman commander, and on 
surrendering all his conquests to the west and south of his king- 
dom, was led to consider himself happy in having “gained the 
friendship of the Roman people.” 

When Pompeius approached the frontier of Pontus, after a some- 
what frigid meeting with Lucullus in Galatia, he was followed by 
nearly 50,000 men, and before this army Mithradates could not 
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bold his ground, but fell back along the valley of the Lyons, as if 
be would draw Pompeius into Armenia. But by a forced ■ night 
march the Homan general occupied a post (where Nicopolis was 
afterwards built to commemorate the victory) on the 
mtfpam, line of retreat. The Pontic army was caught in the 
66 b.q. hollow of the hills. By the light of the rising moon 
the long shadows of the Boman soldiers, as they topped the ridge, 
were thrown into the camp. Panic-stricken, the men fell upon one 
another, and the defeat was final. Beaten, deserted by all except 
two horsemen and a faithful woman of his harem, Mithradates left 
the field on which the hopes of a lifetime were finally crushed* 
He made his way towards his possessions on the north of the 
Euxine Sea. Here, at Panticapseum, one final resolution of hatred 
and despair formed in the old man’s mind : he would make his way 
through Scythia and Thrace, and invade from the east the. Italy 
against which he had now for six and twenty years been in conflict. 
But the treacherous tyranny of the despot recoiled now on his own 
bead. He who had murdered liis mother and his son now found 
bis most dangerous foe in another son, Pharnaces, who headed a 
rebellion against him, forced him Jo surrender and to die, and sent 
End of the dead body to Pompeius as a voucher of his sln- 
^itnradates, cerity. Pompeius ordered it to bo laid in the royal 
sepulchre at Sinope. This happened in 63 b.c., when the king was 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age and the fifty-seventh of his reign, 
A march on Artaxata accomplished the subjugation of Armenia, 
and the following year (65 b.c.) Pompeius was occupied in a some- 
what futile warfare with the barbarous tribes on the east of the 
Euxine, the Albanians and Iberians. The winter he spent at 
Amisus, receiving embassies from Elymais and Media, and teaching 
his ally of Parthia. to know that the Bomans only sought his 
alliance for a purpose, and that purpose being achieved, he, like 
the rest, must bow to the authority of Borne. In less than two 
years Pompeius had brought under the control of Borne all the 
territory of the Seleueids. In 64 b.c. he turned towards Syria to 
settle the affairs of that country which, in the decay of the great 
Syria a powers, had. fallen under the sway of the desert tribes, 
province. Pompeius organized it as a Boman province, with its 
seat of government at Antioch, But the strip of land which forms 
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Roman general as distinct from the surrounding nations, 
the gallant resistance made by the Chasidim to An- 
tiochns Epiphanes (164 b.c.), the Hasmonean family 
had retained the government of Palestine in their hands. Nominally 
high priests, they were more like kings, and raised their country to 
a high degree of military renown among their neighbours. But 
when the high-priest, Alexander Jannaaus, died in 79 B.c., lie left 
two sons who were aspirants to the succession, Hyrcanus, who was 
supported by the Pharisees, and Arisfcobulus, who was supported 
by the Sadducees. The legate of Pompeius, Aulus Gkibinius, had 
favoured the pretensions of the younger, Aristobulus ; but Pompeius 
himself succumbed to the representations of the Pharisees, who 
went in a deputation to meet him ; and when Aristobulus refused 
to obey his behests the Roman army laid siege to Jerusalem. For 
three months a fanatical band defied all attacks on the summit 
of the temple rock; but caught unaware during the rest of 
Sabbath day, they were at length subdued. Hyrcanus 
established as the titulifi* governor of Palestine. 

The achievements of Pompeius were enough to dazzle even the 
flagging minds of the all-conquering people. All the nations 
this side the Euphrates had submitted absolutely to his dictation ; 
and to Phraates, who proposed that that river should be the 
boundary of the two empires, he had magnificently answered that 
“ the territories of the Roman people were bounded only by then 
rights.” After expending £3,900,000 in gifts upon his officers and 
men he was still bringing home to the state treasury more than 
£2,000,000. The conqueror of unheard-of nations, the founder of 
nine and thirty cities, what opposition could be made to ■ 
ho might choose to advance ? 

But we must turn back to Rome, and narrate the 
had been occurring in his absence. Italy was honeycombed with 
disaffection. In addition to the economic disturb- 
ances which, inherent in the system, were aggravated 
by the conflict between Sullanians and Marians, there was a 
constantly increasing material for conflagration in the social and 
political condition of the capital. The senatorial party, or Opti 
mates as they called themselves, was lethargic from excessive 
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luxury; the unbounded wealth which had fallen into the hands of 
the governors of the world, not only sharpened the wits of broken 
and ruined men, in whom the city abounded, but also deadened the 
wits of its possessors. Lucullus, the conqueror of Asia, withdrew 
to one of his princely villas. Q. Hortensius, the great orator of the 
party, even, it is said, “ watered his gardens with choice Chian 
wine, and went into mourning for the death of a favourite fish.” 
The equestrian order, proud of its recently won (67 b.c.) right to 
occupy fourteen rows of special seats in the theatre, yet excluded 
for the most part from the magistracies by the exclusiveness of 
the nobility, was too much absorbed in its monetary speculations to 
concern itself with the state of public affairs. * 

Yet many more thoughtful men were conscious of mischief 
brewing, and the popular mind was full of vague forebodings. The 
burning of the Temple of Jupiter had involved the overthrow of 
the bronze image of the wolf suckling Romulus, and the damage 
M. Tunius of the great tables on which the laws were inscribed ; 

Cicero. ft was a fearful omen. Under these circumstances 
men turned their troubled thoughts towards a man of equestrian 
rank, who, originally sprung from Arpinum, had lived in his 
fatheVs house on the Carinas, until he had qualified himself as 
an orator for the work of the Forum, and then, after an absence in 
Rhodes, rendered desirable by his hold language about Sulla, had, 
in 77 B.c., returned to Rome, and as quaestor in 75 b.c., and ted ile 
in 69 B.C., had won the respect of all. This was M. I ullius Cicero. 

During his prajtorship, when he sat in the court which 

$6 B.c. dealt ® ith p r0 vincial malversations, and showed his 
consciousness and condemnation of the corruptions of the state, 
his support of the Manilian law marked his entrance into more 
prominent political life. His honours were, as he said himself with 
a vanity which was wellniglx universal in antiquity, but with a 
truth which was almost as rare, “ a tribute to character, not to 
ancestry ; to proved merit, not to rumoured nobility.” When, then, 
in 65 b.c., the tw6 consuls, P. Autronius andP. Sulla, were unseated 
for corruption, and there had been the rumour of an intended con- 
spiracy in their favour, all parties joined to elect Cicero to the 
consulship for the year 63 b.c., as the most likely man to unite the 
state in a successful resistance to the dangerous elements under- 
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noath the surface of society* He was a “new man;” but even the 
haughtiest noble had a wholesome respect for the sarcastic ora tph 
The equestrians were roused to a kind of political enthusiasm 
hv his election, for he was one of themselves; the popular party 
had hitherto nothing to complain of in his public career* Even 
the knot of disaffected confederates were somewhat conciliated 
by his suavity. He had thought of pleading before the court 
for one of their leaders, who had been hindered from standing for 
the consulship in 65 b.c. by a charge of peculation which hung 
over him. This somewhat disreputable person, by name L. Sergius 
Catilina, was a competitor of Cicero’s in the election consul, 
for 63 B.c., and there was an end now of friendly <33 b.c. 
relations between them. And when the new consul brought 
forward his more stringent measure against bribery, the candidate 
at once changed his rule for that of the conspirator. 

Catilina was a man of high patrician birth ; but ruined in fortune 
by extravagance, and in reputation by a life of debauchery, he had 
steeled his heart against pity in the proscriptions of Sulla, during 
which he murdered his brother because, he said, he found his name 
011 the list. Foiled now in his ambition to restore his fortunes by 
being elected to the consulship, he gathered around him all the 
desperadoes, mostly of noble birth, who, like him, knew that their 
only chance of power lay in revolution. Hews came to the consul 
of secret meetings in Catilina’s house on the Palatine. But indeed 
Catilina was the best informer against himself ; from his place in 
the Senate, with all the fatuity of a debauched mind, he began to 
indulge in significant boasts. “ There were,” he said, “ in the state 
two bodies — one weak, with a weak head; the other strong, but 
without a head ; ” but he did not intend the headless body to remain 
without a head, so long as he was alive. He was endeavouring to 
give to his conspiracy the colour of a popular movement. Cicero’s 
spies informed him of everything, so that an attempt to assassinate 
him was frustrated. On the 8th of November he assembled the 
Senate 'in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and told the perturbed 
fathers of a meeting held the night before in the house of one 
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and lickl very high language about a noble like himself being 
touched by the rustic from Arpinum; but the murmurs of the 
Senate were unmistakable, and next day Cicero announced to the 
people that the incendiary had left the city. He had gone to 
Etruria, where a band of adventurers was already gathered under 
the banner of another ex-Sullanian, T. Manlius; but Catilina took 
with him a silver eagle of Marius’, anxious if possible to assume at 
least the fringe of the mantle of the great popular leader. His 
accomplices in the city included the praetor P. Lentulus Sura, 
Catiiinarian CJethegus, Gabinius, Statilius, and a Spaniard from 
conspiracy. Terraco, Ceparius. These men prepared their plans 
for another attempt at revolution during the license of the 
approaching Saturnalia in December ; but they incautiously took 
into their confidences some ambassadors from the Gallic tribe of 
the Allobroges, whom they despatched with letters to their country- 
men, promising a redress of all tlieir grievances if they would send 
a contingent to help the conspiracy in Etruria. The vigilance of 
Cicero procured the arrest of these men on the Mulvian Bridge, 
and with the indisputable evidence of the letters bearing the seals 
of the praitor and the other confederates he was able on the 4th of 
December to place the guilt of the suspected beyond a 
Discovered. q?p C y were arrested, and detained in the houses 

of their friends, for there was in Borne no state prison 3 where 
citizens could be held in durance ; and after an anxious night, the 
Senate was convoked in the Temple of Concord, which Camillus had 
built three hundred and thirty years before upon tbe side of the 
Capifcoline, to decide what must be done with the criminals. 
Already (on the 21st of October) the Senate had given to the 
consul that supreme power of preserving the state by every method 
Debate in —which had been given, for example, to Marius in the 
the senate. case 0 f gaturninus (consules viderent ne quid detri- 
menti respublica capered), —but he shrank from the fateful exercise 
of the power, and appealed to the Senate, which had, strictly speak- 
ing, no constitutional authority, to help him. The equites, armed, 
occupied the steps which led up from the Forum to the temple, 
and every inch of room in the Comitium and Forum and on the 

* The Tulliammi was a mere dungeon for executions, chiefly of victims 
led in triumph, 
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roofs was full of an expectant multitude. The prte tor-elect, C. 
Julius Csesar, dissuaded the consul from an execution, which, he 
said, was contrary to the Porcian law, and much more recently 
the lex Semproma had put an absolute prohibition on the execu- 
tion of a citizen without appeal to the people. But more than one 
person half thought that the young Caesar was not altogether with- 
out sympathy with Catilina, and so high did feeling run that the 
steps of the Temple of Concord came near to being stained with 
his blood, for the infuriated equites hemmed him in with their 
drawn swords as he left the chamber. That tragedy lay yet in 
the future. On the other hand, the young M, Porcius Cato spoke 
vehemently for the instant death of the traitors, and the opinion 
of the house was clearly on his side. Cicero was not a man of any 
resolution, but armed with this moral support, and with the news 
of a wonderful prodigy which had occurred in his house where the 
matrons had been celebrating the rites of the Bona Dea, and the 
extinguished fires of the altar of Testa had broken, again into flame, 
he determined that the five conspirators should die. Down into the 
dismal dungeon called the Tullianum, the criminals were led by 
the consul himself, after Lentulus had abdicated his praetorship for 
form’s sake; the tresviri cajntales were there to receive them; 
and soon the well-known voice of the consul, ascending again the 
Gemonian stairs, rang far and wide over the hushed multitude, 
<f Their life is done ” (yixere). There was a sigh of relief, but it 
was a fatal step for the career of Cicero. When, a few weeks after, 
lie took the oath on laying down the consulship, he could not 
swear that he “ had kept the laws ” but only that “ he had saved 
the republic.” Prom that moment the popular party eyed with 
suspicion the man who had taken the life of a citizen* It is a 
remarkable coincidence that on that eventful day, the Nones of 
December, first saw the light in a great house on tlie Palatine, 
not far from Catilina’s, the child Octavius, who was to be Divus 
Augustus. 

Early in the following year (02 n.c.) Catilina fell, fighting bravely, 
with all his wounds in front. It was the year in which Cato was 
tribune, and Ceesar was pnetor, and Pompeius returned from the 
East* . , 




CHAPTER XX VII L 

CJESAR CONSUL. 

All eyes were turned to Bnmdisium, where the great conqueror 
from the East was landing. There was a moment of breathless ex- 
es b.c. pectation ; would he bring his legions down the Appian 
Betumof Way and make himself master of Rome? There 
from the seemed nothing to hinder him ; the popular party had 
Bast. tried tQ crea ^ e a counterpoise to him the year before 
by the Servilian rogation, named from its proposer Q. Servilius Rullus, 
by which ten commissioners were to be invested with extraordinary 
powers for purchasing land and distributing it to the poor. Cicero 
had opposed the scheme, hoping to secure Pompeius to the senatorial 
party, and it had failed. Then an acute mind in the popular party 
tried to gain the great man by proposing to give the rededication 
of the Capitol to him, taking it out of the hands of Q. Catulus; 
this proposal came from the prsetor, 0. Csesar. But no one could 
forecast what would happen. Pompeius did not march on Rome ; 
he dismissed his legions and came to his gardens near the Campus 
Martius, and there waited for his triumph ; and when he addressed 
the people his speech, says Cicero in a letter, pleased none of 
the factions. From his height of power he suddenly sank to a 
strange insignificance; he was ambitious, but he only wished to 
rule if he could do so within the constitution; and great as bis 
achievements were, there was something in his stilted vanity, 
his hesitating mind, and even his incorruptibility which made it 
impossible for him to maintain his supremacy in the maze of 
Roman political life; that would require a more agile mind, a mind 
not afraid of boldly overstepping the fading lines of the distorted 
constitution. But we can see to what a pass things had come when 
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jaII the constituted civil authorities stood in awe before their c 
victorious general. 

Hever had the Sacred Way seen such a triumph as that which 
Pompeius celebrated on the 28th and 29th of September, of the 
year 61 b.c. Clad in a robe which had once belonged eiB.a 
to Alexander the Great, he led three hundred and His triumph, 
twenty-four captive princes, princesses, and captains to the 
Temple of Capitolinc Jupiter; hut when the show was over, the 
man who had now triumphed over three continents was fain to 
retire to his house in the Carinas and amuse himself in decorating 
it with the innumerable beaks of the pirate vessels he had captured. 
He found himself unable to get his arrangements in the East 
ratified by the Senate or to secure the largesses which he had 
promised to his troops. In the Curia was Lucullus, bitter against 
his younger rival ; and there was Metellus Creticus, whose authority 
in Crete had been merged in the autocratic power of Pompeius, and 
who had been kept for five years outside the gates of Pome waiting 
for his triumph at the caprice of that party which had passed the 
Manilian and Gabinian laws. There too was another Metellus 
surnamed Oeler, who, as consul in 60 n.a, strained the constitution 
in order to frustrate the rogation of the tribune L. Flavius for 
providing lands on which the veterans of Pompeius ^ 
might settle, and was removed by violence and opponents, 
even incarcerated. 1 But while the enemy of Pompoms was thus 
exasperated, the measure proposed by his friend could ^not he 
carried through in the face of the senatorial opposition. Thus the 
great man was hampered and frustrated on every hand, and there 
remained for him no course but to seek an alliance with the 
popular party which had helped him. But that ct headless party, 5 , 
as Catilina called it, w as not what it had been; it had found a 
head, or more strictly speaking, a head had been quietly teaching 
it to serve his own purposes. 

The nephew of Marius, the husband of the daughter of China, 
who was yet the great aristocrat, sprung of the race Early life of 
of the gods, counting Venus amongst his ancestors, c&s&r, 
had for many years been directing Ms remarkable powers of cap 

1 He broke up the cornUut on the plea of observing the heavens/’ This 
wa* called mcljo: the announcement of unfavourable omens was obHuntwiku 




tivatioii to the headless party. He had lived amongst the grimy 
proletarians in the Suburra until they made him high pontiff of the 
national religion, when he moved to the official residence, the Regia 
close by the Temple of Vesta in the Forum. As sedile (65 B.c.), he 
had given gladiatorial games in which every combatant was cased 
in silver harness. He had reared again the demolished monuments 
of Marius, and in a funeral oration over his aunt had flung a mist 
of divinity and romance over the people, and himself their friend. 
As praetor (62 b.c.), he had astonished the Optimates by his master- 
ful moderation in restraining the mob of the Forum, which nearly 
worshipped him. He had exhausted his resources in liberality, 
and he could not go to his province, Spain, until an arrangement 
with the millionaire Crassus had enabled him to satisfy his 
creditors. But once in Spain (60 no.) he had exhibited extra- 
ordinary qualities ; he led his army victoriously through un- 
conquered tribes to the Atlantic ; with striking humanity, lie 
abolished the remnants of human sacrifices which were the 
heritage from the Carthaginian occupation ; and returning with 
a princely fortune, he had yet contrived to recall the traditions of 
Sertorius, and to make of the provincials friends who ever after 
turned to him as their patron. This remarkable man in the year 
Consul. CO b.c. came home for the consular elections, relin- 
59 b.c. quished his claim to a triumph, and was returned as 
consul for 59 b.c., the recognized leader of the popular party. It 
was with Caasar thus at the outset of his career that Pompeius, the 
foremost man in Rome, entered into a political union, in which was 
included his old rival Crassus, in order to accomplish his immediate 
ends. 

It is hard to realize all at once the significance of this “tri- 
umvirate,” as it was mockingly called, of this triple monarchy as 

„ , . .. the optimates in their consternation began to regard 
Coalition with 1 

Pompeius and it. Caesar’s colleague, M, Calpurnius Bibulus, was a 

Crassus. staunch supporter of the senatorial party; but that 
which marks this year as the beginning of a new order of things is 
that one of the consuls, utterly ignoring his colleague and the 
Senate, turned to the people assembled in their tribes as thg 
ultimate source of power, and supported himself, not by any recog- 
nized magistrates, but by two rnen who were only in the position 
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of private citizens, but whose influence and wealth made them of 
more moment than the combined strength of the constituted 
authorities* In effect, the consul assumed the functions of a 
tribune, and by the opening thus gained proceeded to add to them 
the force of an imperator. The seed cast blindly by the Gracchi, 
watered by Marius and Bat 11 minus, trampled under foot but made 
more fruitful by Bulla, was now sprung up and about to flower. 

The straggles of the year centre round the Agrarian law of the 
consul Caesar. He proposed in the Senate to appoint a commission 
of twenty with Pompeius at their head to divide the 59 b.c. 
only remnant of publicus ager 2 which was still in the *<ex Ag-rana. 
hands of the state, the Campus Campamts et SteUatis, It was really 
the territory of Capua, which had been degraded into a prefecture 
iu 211 b.c. Hitherto it had yielded a revenue to the iErarium ; 
but now it was to be assigned to twenty thousand poor citizens, the 
fathers of at least three children, to be inalienable for twenty years 
from the time of assignation. This was the method in which the 
veterans from the East were to be provided for. 

The opposition in the Senate was frantic. Cato became so violent 
that Caasar ordered him to he arrested ; and when the fathers 
declared that they would go with him rather than remain in the 
Curia with the consul, Ctesar solemnly turned to the people. He 
was prepared to dispense with the previous sanction of the Senate, 
as Flaminius and the Gracchi and Sulpicius had done. His armed 
followers occupied the Forum ; from the steps of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux he announced to the people what had happened. 
Bibulus, protesting, was pelted with filth, and with difficulty carried 
by his friends to the security of the Capitol, where he was left " to 
observe the heavens’ 9 for the rest of the year. Cato opposed in 
vain; but the mob had some respect for this consistent advocate of 
old republican virtue : he left the Forum unharmed and immovable. 
The law was passed, and for the rest of the year Cmsar governed 
uncontrolled and unopposed. The Senate had appointed as the 

- By the agrarian law of 111 b.c., all the public land which had been 
“occupied” was declared private, and released from all burdens of 
taxation. But this public land in Campania comes under a different 
denomination. Treated as subactus hello , it had been let on lease to 
small tenants, who paid a fixed rent into the treasury. 
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consular “ province 5 ’ lor the year the harmless superintendence of 
roads and forests in Italy ; but no one cared for the Senate. The 
Bex Vatinia tribune Yatinius proposed to the people that Caesar 
cSsa^to should be sent to the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and 
Gaui. Illyricmn, where serious disturbances were pending 
from that movement of nations which had threatened the existence 
of Home in 390 b.c. and again in 101 b.c. The proconsul was to 
take with him three legions, to which the helpless Senate added a 
fourth, and the province of Transalpine Gaul, and instead of the 
usual year of office, which might be prolonged to two or even three 
in an emergency, he was to hold his command unquestioned for five 
full years. This was an imitation of the Manilian law, and even an 
improvement on it. As the year came to an end C&sar prepared to 
go northwards without waiting for the senatorial confirmation, but 
not without adroit arrangements to preserve his influence in the 
capital until he should earn a reputation and season an army in his 
distant province. He gave his daughter Julia in marriage to Pom- 
peius, and he took in marriage Calpurnia, the daughter of the consul 
elect, L. Calpurnius Piso, and the two most independent members 
of the Senate from whom he feared opposition he had contrived to 
get out of the way— Cato, by sending him on an honourable mission 
to restore Ptolemseus, the expelled King of Cyprus; Cicero, by arming 
his most deadly enemy against him in a way which must be described. 

A neighbour of Cicero’s on the Palatine was the dissolute but 
clever P. Clodius Pulcheiy who once led the mutineers in the army 
Cicero Lucuilus. He, two years before, had conceived a 
banished, violent hatred to the orator for disproving, as an eye- 
witness^ his plea of an alibi when he was accused of a sacrilegious 
intrusion into the house of Ciesar during the celebration of the 
rites of the Bona Dea, at which only women might be present. 
When Cicero by his justifiable but unconstitutional conduct in 
executing the conspirators laid himself open to attack, Clodius 
determined to have his revenge; but he would have been helpless 
against the “father of his country” had not the leader of the 
popular party had reasons of his own for wishing to keep the orator 
away from Curia and rostra. Under Cesar’s auspices the old 
comitium was the scene of an unusual spectacle. The thirty lictors 
witnessed the ceremonies of the patrician Clodius being adopted 
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by a plebeian, in order that as a plebeian he might be elected 
a tribune of the plebs, This was in April, 59 B.a Early in 
58 b.c. he -brought forward a measure to the effect that any one 
who put citizens to death should be “ interdicted from fire and 
water,” the Roman formula for banishment. It broke upon Cicero 
like a thunderclap. Twenty thousand friends and clients, it is said, 
gathered round him and wished to put on mourning. Clodius 
forbade them, Pompeius declined to help his friend and admirer, 
and at the end of March, 58 B.a, Cicero walked out of the Porta 
Capena a voluntary exile, and immediately Clodius passed a measure 
expressly against him, forbidding him to come within four hundred 
miles of Rome, This was the way in which the tri- 
umvirate got rid of their opponents. The patrician- 
plebeian now carried through an ultra-democratic programme. He 
made the largesses of corn quite gratuitous ; he abolished the lex 
JElia Fufia , which provided the only check that was left to the 
government upon the freaks of a tribune; and he resuscitated the 
political clubs, which were practically committees of bribery. He 
intended also to settle the vexed question of the freed men by 
giving them the right to be distributed among all the tribes. 

But, much more serious than the logical completion of the radical 
programme was the reign of club-law which Clodius introduced 
into Rome. Surrounded by a company of young men of fashion 
and mercenary desperadoes, he made the Forum unsafe for his 
political opponents, until they likewise armed themselves under the 
leadership of T. Annius Milo. When the question of restoring 
rtolemsaus Auletes to the throne of Egypt became a matter of dis- 
cussion, Pompeius, who wished to receive the commission himself, 
was interrupted in the Senate-house by the tumult 
of the Clodian hands, which insulted one of the ,C * 
triumvirate, perhaps because of their perfect understanding with 
another of the triumvirate. For the present, however, Clodius was 
worsted, Pompeius through his follower, Gabinius, who, after his 
consulship in 58 B.a, had become governor of Syria, restored 
Ptolemajus, and secured to himself the important post of superin- 
tendent of the corn market, which, in those days of dying Italian 
agriculture and ever-increasing dependence upon foreign food 
supplies, made him in a very practical way master of the capital* 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


CiESAB IX GAUL. 

It was the 28 th of March* The proconsul Caesar was lingering 
with his staff in the neighbourhood of Rome to direct the action of 
Cloclius, when news reached him of a movement on 
the confines of his new province which was precisely 58B ' C ' 
of the kind that rendered the northern regions a source of anxiety 
to Italy. One of the restless nations of the Alps, the Helvetia, had 
burned their twenty towns and four hundred villages, and were 
intending to march, warriors, matrons, children, and slaves, to the 
far west, hoping to find in the territory of the San tones more 
capacious and fertile settlements than were afforded by their narrow 
valleys and their barren patches of soil on the border-line of the 
perpetual snow fields. - Caasar, without a day’s delay, turned from 
the uneasy capital to the uneasy north ; from the party conflicts of 
an effete people to the unknown home of fresh and vigorous nations, 
whose movements were not the ferment of decomposition, but the 
stirring circulation of growth. In Caesar’s veins, too, the blood 
coursed warm, not with the fever of faction, but with the vigour of 
hope. The dead past was to him of interest only as the womb of 
a dimly conceived future. On the eighth day, such Ca3sar arr - v 
was the almost miraculous quickness of motion which m his 

this child of the future always displayed, he was on province * 
the shores of Lake Lemannus and speaking in a tone of authority 
which was new to the hot-blooded warrior nation. 

If we could know with what motive Caesar turned to his wonderful 
campaign in Gaul, a great riddle of Roman history would be 
immediately solved. But though he has left us a narrative of the 
events, clear and limpid as a brook, his calm, impersonal narrative 
gives no hint of the reasons which determined the channel of the 
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1 brook. Had bo already fixed his eyes on a monarchy ? and was the 
long and patient struggle in Gaul merely the training of an army, 
the making of a reputation, which would raise him to the throne ? 
Or did he, like Marius when he marched against the Cimbri, like 
Sulla when he marched against Mithradates, think primarily of 
warding off from his country a great danger which for generations 
had threatened it ? and was he, as it would appear from his own 
narrative, impelled to his unique position by the irresistible force 
of circumstances or by those gifts of nature which made him the 
only power in Rome capable of arresting the appalling decay of the 
republican institutions and the threatened ruin of Italy involved 
therein? In a word, was it personal ambition, or was it a fateful 
current of events which carried Caesar along in the dazzling and 
tragic career on which he was entering? 

The facts are before us, but the answer to these questions is 
hardly to he found in them. The moving nation 1 would not be hin- 
The dered by words of menace. Forbidden to cross the angle 
Sfeat^u at ^ oman province, it moved through the country 

Bibracte. of the Sequani in a north-westerly direction. It. had 
crossed the river Arar, and was in the territory of the iEdui, whose 
chieftain, Divitiacus, was a trusted ally of the Romans, when the 
might of the legions overtook it. At Bibracte (the modern Autun) 
a great fight ensued, and the Celts were beaten. One-third of their 
number survived and were sent hack to the shores of Lake 
Lemannus, where shortly after a Roman colony, Noviodunum, was 
established to watch that dangerous frontier. Already the Romans 
were in relations with the Teutonic tribes beyond the Rhine. The 
German Ariovistus was nominally in alliance with the Senate and 
Roman people ; but he held the iEdui as his tributaries in con- 
junction with their hostile neighbours to the east, the Sequani, and 
their equally hostile neighbours to the west, the Arverni. Cami* 
at once assumed the air of supreme arbiter in Gaul. He mag- 
nificently remitted the tribute which the iEdui paid to the prince. 
The proud and ignorant German, supposing Ca3sar to be like the 
ordinary mediocre proconsuls, remonstrated on terms of equality, 
and threatened him with war. Caesar’s little army met the vastly 
superior host at Yesontio (Besangon), and Ariovistus came near to 
1 Map V. 
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making good his arrogant language. But the wise saga women of 
the host forbade the onslaught before the new moon, and this gave 
Caisar time to secure his position. In the battle, which took place not 
far from the left bank of the Rhine, Caesar's- right bore down the 
wing opposed to it ; but his left gave way before the terrible cries 
and gigantic mien of the dreaded Teutons. For a moment the 
battle seemed doubtful ; but the reserve line under P. Grassus came’ 
to the rescue, and the breaking ranks of the enemy ^ovistus 
were hurled back into the rapid waters of the river, defeated. 
Ariovistus escaped to the east hank in a wherry, and from the 
source to the mouth of the Rhine the shock of the battle passed, 
sending a new tremor through the peoples on either bank — a 
conviction that the Italian would make that his boundary. 

The conqueror left T. Labienus in Gaul and returned for the 
winter to Gallia Cisalpina, where with his preternatural activity he 
went through the convening the assizes as we might call them, 
from one end of the province to the other, not only winning all 
hearts by his justice, but encouraging the comfortable farmers of 
the Po valley to expect from him in time the full Roman franchise 
with all its indefinite openings for commercial enterprise. At 
Bononia and Ravenna, too, ho heard of all that had passed in Rome 
during the year, and perused the piles of newspapers (acta diurna) 
which he in his consulship had been the means of establishing. 

Tn the spring he marched against the Belgian tribes, which 
occupied the north-east marches of Gaul. A gigantic coalition of 
800,000 men, under Galba, King of the Suessiones, 
melted away 'before his tactical skill. But another 7B * G * 
coalition, under the leadership of the valiant Kervii, gave him 
much more trouble. On the high banks of the Sabis (tbe Sambre) 
he was confronted and outflanked by the enemy. The attack was; 
a surprise, and defeat seemed imminent ; but the general himself,’ 
the man whose early life had seemed to be nothing but a round of 
fashionable dissipations and questionable political intrigues, showed 
that he was as much a soldier as a general. With ^he wervu / 
buckler and broad sword he fought amongst the defeated ' 
foremost, and his men were fired with that indescribable personal 
enthusiasm which afterwards turned them from Romans into 
Cesarians, The Nervii were routed. 
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In Homo the enemies of Cmsar, who had been hi communication 
with Awovistus, as he confessed to Oassar at Yesontio, to get the 
hated popular leader out of the way, were awed into silence, and the 
Senate granted the unprecedented honour of fifteen days ' mpplifflUo 
to the gods for the brilliant successes in Gaul. Among the sup- 
porters of this motion was, as Csesar learnt in the winter from the 
magistrates and senators who came to pay court to him at Ravenna, 2 
M. Tullius Cicero. From, the day of the orator’s exile the efforts 
to secure his return had begun, but it was not until the 4th of 
August that the Senate, led by the consul P. Lentulus Spi other, 
carried the motion for his recall, in spite of the violence of the 
armed gang of Clodius, and summoned all the country tribes to 
Cicero in crowd the comitia on the Campus Martins, and ratify 
Home again. mm f us consuittm . The return of the great 

orator to the country which he had saved in the terrible days of 
63 b,c. was more like a triumph than the entrance of a pardoned 
criminal. On the 4th of September he entered the Porta Capena, 
and passed along the Sacred Way to the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol, to render thanks for his restoration, drawn in a gilded car, 
amid the plaudits of myriads, who crowded every temple-stair 
and every roof, and made the Forum like a surging sea of jubila- 

Submitsto tion. But he had come back on sufferance ; the great 

the Three. Three must be conciliated ; hence he was found 
voting for the extraordinary supplicatio and for the appointment of 
Pompeius to the control of the corn supply for five years. During 
his sixteen months 5 absence Iris enemies had razed his house on 
the Palatine, and he wanted compensation. It gives some idea of 
the money which an advocate could earn in spite of the legal pro- 
hibition of fees, 3 and of the value of those legacies which were left 
to prominent men by almost every one who wished to be con- 
sidered important, to find that Cicero, who started life with a very 
small patrimony, valued his house on the Palatine, the house which 
the tribune M. Livius Dnisue had built, at 2,000,000 sesterces 
(nearly £20,000), and his two villas at Tusculum and Fortune (only 
two out of many) at 500,000 and 250,000 sesterces respectively. 


2 That winter (57 b.c.) there were no fewer than one hundred and twenty 
magisterial lictors accompanying the distinguished visitors to Cffisar’s camp# 

3 By the Vinm (k Mmeribus* 
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But Cicero, like many other optimates in Home, was looking 
for the beginnings of a breach between Pompeius, Crass'us, and 
Caw, and was anxious to nourish any germs of oppo- 66 B 0 
sition to the triple-headed monarchy. He pleaded 
against Caesar’s friend Yatinius, and he gave notice of a motion 
for checking the action of the agrarian law in Campania. But 
these signs of an independent opposition were suddenly termi- 
nated by a humiliating recantation; for before entering upon 
liis third campaign Csesar crossed the Apennines, and appeared 
at the Roman colony of Lucca, which was once an outpost 
against the Ligurian, but was now T an outpost against the liberty 
of the republic. Two hundred senators crowded to the rendez- 
vous, but arrangements were made by the Three, conference of 
very independently of Senate in Rome or Senate x.ucca, 
in Lucca. It was agreed that Pompeius and Crassus should 
hold a joint consulship again next year, and before the expira- 
tion of Caesar’s live years they were to secure his reappoint- 
ment for another five ; and very likely some understanding was 
arrived at that he should be allowed at the end of that time 
to stand for the consulship in his absence, and thus to return to 
Rome secure against such factious opposition as had once kept 
the victorious Pompeius helpless to ratify his Eastern arrange- 
ments or to reward his troops. The monarchy was consolidating, 
though it still had three heads. Unfortunate Cicero was awed, 
and in his other speeches of this year tried to win the favour of 
the great men by supporting their proposed provincial arrange- 
ments, and pleading in defence of Caesar’s friend and protege, 
L. Balbus, 

From Lucca Caesar turned again to Gaul. The north-west 
corner of Gaul was occupied by a brave seafaring folk, the Yeneti, 
whose sails might be seen all along the coast, crossing; ThQ mird 
the Channel too to the Oassiterides and Britain. In campaign. : 
a weak moment they had given hostages to Csesar, but they 
quickly repented. How could the eagles vanquish their white- 
winged ships ? And indeed the legions could accomplish nothing, 
though they were led by Caesar against the rovers. It was neces- 
sary to build a fleet. Soon there issued from the mouth of the 
Liger (Loire) a squadron of light, iron-beaked galleys, under the 
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command of Decirnus Brutus. The Romans were ho seamen, hut 
now, as once at Mylie, tactics were “better than seamanship. With 
enormous sickles lashed to poles the occupants of the galleys cut 
the rigging of the Venetian ships. And when the sails were trimmed 
TheVeneti f° r flight to the open Atlantic, they hung suddenly 
conauered. i ie ]pless in a dead calm. The Romans were thus 
victorious, and Csesar incurred the first indelible stain upon his 
character for clemency by an execution of the council of the Ycneti 
and by selling the brave sea-people into slavery. 

‘When he withdrew that winter into his Province he learnt 
how the most dangerous because the most honest of his opponents, 
M. Porcius Cato, had returned from his mission to Cyprus, and 
sailing up the Tiber with a vast sum of money for the treasury 
which lie had not touched, had been received with an enthusiasm 
of admiration which seemed for the moment to recall all the old 
republican spirit. It was one disadvantage of Caesar’s recently 
secured road over the St. Bernard Pass, that news travelled quickly, 
and in the minds of men like Cato the news of the Venetian cam- 
paign had stirred an indignation which was soon to find an outlet. 

There was no head of opposition to Caesar left in Gaul, but the 
dark forests of Germany teemed with unconquered hordes, and with 
S5B.C toe spring 480,000 human beings, the Usipetes and 
fourth Tenctheri, broke into the Belgic region of the Ardennes, 
campaign. an £ 0a3 Sar ? s stern commandment to go hack again, 
they made answer that they “were fleeing from the face of the 
Suevi, the bravest nation in the world, whom even the gods could 
not withstand ; but to no other people would they yield.” The bite 
of Ariovistus had not much impressed these Teutonic tribes, which 
lived each in its own forest, trying always to maintain itself against 
its neighbours by a broad belt of devastation and desert around it. 
Treachery to a skirmish the brave people made good their boast 

Usipetes and and beat the Roman cavalry. Ca3sar then t readier- 
Tencthen. 011g ]y held their chieftains, who had come to nego-. 
tiafce, in durance, while he gave the order for attack upon the 
unsuspecting host. Without leaders, they fell helplessly. A 
century of constant anxieties about the German frontier, with 
losses of whole legions in the inhospitable forests, was the penalty 
that Romo paid for the treachery of her new master, who Lad 
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Hang to tlio winds the old- traditions about the sanctity of 
ambassadors. His peril was great, it is true, for the smouldering 
ashes of discontent were behind him in Gaul ready to break into a 
flame at thejnere breath of his defeat. Still we cannot but sympa- 
thize with Cato, who moved in the Senate that Crnsar should be 
handed over to the enemy he had so shamefully treated. Perhaps 
the stern republican began to see that the victory over Gaul would 
be a victory over Italy and tlio republic. But under the shadow 
of the two all-powerful consuls, Pompeius and Crassus, Cato, who 
had just been defeated in his candidature for the pwetorship, was 
powerless. The indignation had found a harmless outlet, that was all. 
In fact, the year did not pass without seeing this stem embodiment 
of the dying republic actually dragged from the rostra and, harangu- 
ing the people in indignant protest all the way, carried to a place of 
detention. It was on the occasion of the Treboniau law, ^ 
which gave to Crassus and Pompeius, as proconsular 
provinces, Syria and Spain, for the extraordinary term of five years. 
In this repeated creation of extraordinary powers in favour of the 
coalition of dynasts, Cato rightly saw an end of republican institu- 
tions. Cicero had not the courage to adopt Cato’s uncompromising 
attitude; perhaps he still hoped that Pompeius’ eminently constitu- 
tional mind might be won back to the cause of the Senate, which 
he always identified with the cause of the republic ; but possibly he 
was afraid to offend by opposition the great man, whose popularity 
was rising high with the magnificent stone walls of the theatre 4 
which he was building in the Campus Martins to accommodate 
forty thousand spectators, and with the beautiful portico of marble 
pillars, friezes, and entablatures which was being laid out in the 
same neighbourhood. Indeed, in such wholesome terror was the 
orator held of the great Cfesar, that he even spoke next year on 
behalf of his bitter foe Yatinius, who was Cesar’s warm friend and 
supporter. 


4 At the consecration of the theatre four hundred lions and twenty 
elephants were sacrificed in the conflicts of the stage. In the precincts of 
the theatre were symbolical figures of the fourteen nations which Pompeius 
boasted that he had conquered. A hundred years before in 154 b.c. the 
stone theatre had been demolished “tanquam inutile et noeiturum publicis 
moribus” (Liv. Epit. 48). But in the century all the change had come in 
Homan habits, which destroyed the u ancient men and manners. 7 ’ 
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Before the end of the year Caesar struck terror into the Germans 
by suddenly throwing a bridge over the Rhine and appearing with 
his legions on the right bank to punish the 8iga111.hr i’ for receiving 
The j&hins fugitives from the host he hacl annihilated ; and 
crossed. then, as if to show now that the eagles could fly over 
sea and river, he crossed the channel into Britain with two legions. 
But the Celtic population appeared in formidable array, covering 
the white cliffs of Dover with their chariots ; and a storm swept 
away his ships, so that it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
refitted the fleet and conveyed his men hack, Kext year, with 
54 b c eight hundred ships and five legions, he crossed again, 
Fifth cam- hut the brave and cautious policy of the British prince, 
crossing Cassivellaunus, forced him to return without accom- 
to Bntam. pushing anything more than a nominal subjection. 
Hor had he time to conquer Britain ; disaffection was working 
among the million warriors of Gaul, The execution of the JGduan 
Dumnorix just before the embarkation for Britain seemed to fire the 
train. That winter one of the camps stationed in the north-east 
(near what was afterwards Adiiattica) was suddenly attacked by the 
Eburones under Ambiorix, and, tempted to march out under a truce, 
was cut to pieces, Q. Sabinus, the legate in command, being slain 
treacherously in a conference with Ambiorix. But before the hTervii 
could deal in like manner with another camp under Q. Cicero, Cassar 
appeared on the spot. Early in the spring he set to 
work to chastise the rebels, and before the next winter 
came, every Celtic mind was thrilled with horror to hear that the 
whole canton of the Eburones had been hunted down and extermi- 
nated ; and, what was almost worse, Aceo, a noble warrior of the 
Bebemon Carnutes, had been beheaded by the Roman lictors, 
smothered. It was plain that Csesar might before long have all his 
work to do over again. With daily increasing complications at 
Rome, with the embers of the rebellion threatening to break into 
a flame even among the faithful iEclui, any man but Cassar might 
have lost his head and been diverted from his purpose. But his 
was one of those extraordinary natures which are only seen in their 
.true proportions when difficulties have laid low all meaner minds. 


The coalition of the Three was breaking up. Orassus had started 
in 54 b.c. at the head of seven legions, in face of the combined 
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opposition of tribune and augurs, to secure the eastern frontier 
of Roman dominion by vanquishing the Parthian power, which, 
reared on the ruins of the kingdom of the Seleucids, was now- 
supreme in Otesiphon and Seleucia. Led into the c&rrhss 
desert by the Arab sheikh Abgarus, acting as a traitor, 
the Roman army was surrounded by the fleet Parthian horsemen, 
who could attack and retreat, shooting their showers of missiles all 
the time. In the blinding sand and sun of the desert near Oarrhse, 
Crassus experienced a defeat- which took its rank with Cannae and 
the Arausio. A few days afterwards .(June 9th, 53 b.c.) x>eatn of 
he was murdered in a conference to which the com- Crassus. 
mander of the Parthian forces invited him, and his grey head was 
presented to King Orodes at a banquet, at which the u Baccha* of 
Euripides” was being performed, in place of the head of the 
murdered son of Agave. The shock of this event went through the 
Roman world, and though Cassius, the lieutenant of Crassus, retrieved 
the honour of the Roman arms against the Parthians in the follow- 
ing year, that agile people remained to the last unconquered, and 
the Roman boundary was never to advance further to the east. 

Crassus, then, was dead, and Pompeius, though he lent Cassar a 
legion at the beginning of the year, was more ready to assume the 
natural antagonism to Caesar, since the death of his Death of 
wife Julia in September, 54 b.c., had broken a strong Julia * 
tie with his father-in-law. Further, the condition of the capital 
seemed reaching a point of anarchy at which Pompeius, as the 
only strong man on the spot, would have to be appointed absolute 
dictator. In 53 b.c. no consuls could, in the violence and turmoil 
of the comitia , be elected until July, and the year closed without 
any elections having taken place for 52 b.c. T. Annius Milo, who 
was a candidate for the consulship, and P. Clodius, who was seeking 
the pr&torship, turned every street of Rome into a gladiatorial 
arena. On the 18th of January the two foes chanced to meet on 
the Appian Way, each attended by a train of armed slaves and 
gladiators, one in a litter, the other on horseback. They passed 
in silence; but a quarrel between two retainers led 53BC 
to a melee , in which Clodius was wounded, and Milo, Anarchy 
thinking it might be better to finish the work, had m Rome * 
him dispatched. An infuriated mob carried the body to the 
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Forum, and the ancient Senate-house, the Curia Hostilia, was its 
funeral pyre. 

Pompeius was waiting in liis new gardens near the Porta 
Cannentalis, until a despairing government should invest him with 
dictatorial power; he was altogether too timid and too consti- 
tutional to seize it. But with Cato in Rome no one dared mention 
Pompeius ^ ie wor< ^ dictator. Pompeius, disappointed, was 
sole consul, named sole consul on the 4 th of February, and by 
52 b.c. j u jy p e ] ia{ ^ g 0 ^ as pi s colleague, his new father-in- 
law Metellus. Thus Pompeius’ opportunity of seizing a crown 
had for ever passed. Milo was tried, defended by Cicero (who 
trembled at the sight of armed men in the Forum and the sole 
consul sitting at the far end near the Temple of Saturn 5 ), and 
condemned ; he went into exile at Massilia. 

With these .significant events passing in Piome, Caesar was 
suddenly summoned to the centre of Gaul in the depth of winter by 
the insurrection of the Arverni under Vercingetorix, that chivalrous 
knight who seems to anticipate the France of a later age. In the 
insurrection town of Avaiicum (modern Bourges) the revolted Celts 
winter* were congregated ; it fell, and all the inhabitants wore 
53-52 B.c. slain. Caesar then marched on Gergovia, the chief town 
of the Arverni ; hut his army was weakened by the despatch of 
Labienus to reduce Lutetia (Paris), and he was unable to make his 
siege works effective. In an attempt to carry the place by assault he 
Caesar defeateci was defeated, and withdrew, leaving seven hundred 
. at Gergovia. legionaries, with forty-six centurions, slain before the 
walls. The disaster was terrible in its consequences, for the JEdui, 
long wavering, now forgot their ancient rivalry with the Arverni, 
and threw their arms ‘into the national cause under Vercingetorix. 
The united Celtic force, including fifteen thousand cavalry, con- 
centrated their strength in a fortified camp round Alesia (modem 
Alise-Sainte-Reme). But tear had now effected a junction with 
Labienus, and his German cavalry, furnished by allies, had proved a 
match for the Celtic horse. The line of circumvallation closed 
round the town, but the couriers of Vercingetorix had summoned 

5 The tribunal was at the opposite end or the Forum to the Yul canal. 
Pompeius was present to preserve order, but as far as possible from the 
tribunal. 
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all Gani to arms, and Ca)sar had to draw another line of circumval- 
lation to protect his small army against the innumerable host of 
Gauls who surged round it, sure of their prey. But the attack 
of these reinforcements was completely repulsed and Slege of 
turned into a rout by the valour of the cohorts under Aiesia, ana 
Labienus, The doomed town was now closely invested, m <Sieci!° n 
and the hero Vercingetorix, to > save Ms countrymen, delivered 
himself up to the .Roman conqueror, who was so incapable of appre- 
ciating this chivalrous resolution, that he could find it in his heart 
to lead the noble Gaul in his triumph and have him taken 
aside from the triumphal road to be executed in the vault of the 
Tulliamun. All anxiety about Gaul was at an end, and the Senate 
‘voted a supplicatio to the gods of twenty days ; the organization 
of the conquered country awaited a calmer time. For a darker 
storm was gathering than that which had threatened from Gaul. 
Pompeius, as consul, had actually passed a measure forbidding 
the candidature of any one in his absence to be recognized in the 
coirdtia ; thus he broke the agreement of Lucca. A party, headed 

by L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Cato, was urging 

° Oppositions 

the consul to declare that as the work was now done Caesar in 
Caesar should give up his province, and in the follow- B ' 02ne * 
ing year the Senate passed a resolution that his command should 
lapse in March of the year 50 b.c., at the, same time granting to his 
soldiers who had served their time an immediate discharge. Cicero 
was out of the way, for lie had been sent to govern the province of 
Cilicia and Cyprus, in accordance with a consular act of Pompeius * 
requiring governors to be sent to the provinces five years after 
their term of consular or praetorian office. The tide seemed setting 
irresistibly against the great conqueror of Gaul. Early in 50 b.c. 
Pompeius and C&sar were each required to furnish a legion for 
service in Parthia, and Pompeius declared that he would send the 
one which he had lent to Ceesar in 53 b.c.; thus Caisar practically 
lost two. But suddenly a reaction came. At the end of 51 b.c. 
Osar’s Commentaries had been published in Rome; and something 
else had come besides that wonderful hook. A sum estimated at 
sixty millions of sesterces had been sent to the needy and eloquent 
tribune Curio, and half that sum to the consul Paulus, and all at 
once they began to speak in Osar’s interest. If Osar’s men 
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were to be discharged, let Pompeius’ men be discharged too; if a 
so b.c. successor be sent to Caesar, let one be sent to super- 
Ssarian se ^ e P° m P e i us i* 1 Spain, And when, on the 10th of 
party. December, the new tribunes came into office there was 

amongst them an able orator, M. Antonius, who openly attacked 
Pompeius and avowed himself on Caesar’s side. 

Meanwhile Caesar had left the pacification of Gaul, which had 
occupied him all the winter of 52 B.c. and the summer of 51 b.c., 
and towards the end of 50 b.c. he came down to Ravenna with one 
legion, calmly waiting the issue of the excited proceedings in the 
49 bo capital, where for the moment Pompeius, who had 
* Csesar at just recovered from a fever 0 in Campania, was in 
Bavenna. f aV our. It was a terrible crisis. Cesar’s mind 

was by now made up, but the panic and folly of the government 
furnished him with the most plausible justification. O 11 the 1st of 
January the ex-tribune Curio appeared in the Senate, having posted 
from Ravenna, a distance of a hundred and sixty miles, within three 
days, bringing the letter which contained Cesar’s ultimatum. Let. 
us try to conceive clearly how matters stood at the opening of this 
year, which was destined to be the last of the old republic. The 
term of Cmsar’s extraordinary command in Gaul would expire at 
the end of February, and the government had determined to send 
successors to him, chosen in accordance with the law of 52 B.c., from 
the consulars of five years’ standing. In two months’ time, then, 
Ca?sar would he a private citizen, and already the Senate had 
decreed the discharge of his soldiers. What was likely to happen 
to him in the interval between the 1st of March and the time of 
the consular elections for 48 b.c., was very plain from the conduct 
of the Catonian party during the last two years. A citizen of 
Corniim, a colony which Caesar on his own responsibility had 
founded, had been seized in Home by the consul of 50 b.c., 0. Mar- 
cellus, and scourged. “Go, show thy scars to Caesar!” said the 
bitter aristocrat. No clearer sign could have been given that the 
government meant to undo the work which Caesar during the past 
Caesar's n * ne years had been doing in Gaul. But, worse than 
ultimatum, this, the Catonian fanatics were ready to impeach the 
formidable imperator so soon as he should lay down his imperium , 

? Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres optandas. 
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and to reward Gtesar with the doom of Milo. Giesar, then, coukl 
not think of appearing in Koine without the protection of his 
legions unless he might come as the consul-elect for the year 
48 b.c., and this was his demand. 

But the enemies of Cmsar, in their blind fury and their well- 
grounded apprehensions, had taken out of his hands the responsi- 
bility of declaring war. In the autumn of 50 b,c. the Senate had 
by a majority of three hundred and seventy to twenty, ordered 
both Cmsar and Pompeius to disband their armies and surrender 
their extraordinary commands ; but the consul, C. Marcellus, crying 
out to the assembled fathers, 44 Let Caesar then be your master,” had 
gone to Pompeius who was in his Alban villa, and putting a sword 
into his hand, had commissioned him to take command of the two 
legions in Campania, and to raise levies in Italy to meet the legions 
of Casar, Pompeius, who had been originally driven into coalition 
with Cmsar by the coldness of the Senate, and had The optimates 
until 54 B.c, furthered the interests of his ally, whom 
he, like the rest of the world, regarded only as an leader, 
inferior, another Gabinius or Afranius, now openly recognized in 
his old father-in-law a rival, and cast in his lot with his new 
father-in-law Metellus, consenting to become the leader of the sena- 
torial party against those autocratic pretensions which in his own 
person had so palpably failed. The foiled aspirant to supreme 
power was now the recognized champion of the old constitution, 
which he more than any other man had destroyed. He received 
the sword from Marcellus, but his heart was not in the work. He 
was deficient in that impulse which was the inspiration of the 
Marcelli, and the Domitii, and the Cornelii, who were to form his 
suite, a burning hatred of Caesar; and C&sar’s ultimatum must 
Lave still more paralyzed his eagerness. The gist of the letter 
which Curio read to the Senate 011 the 1st of January was that 
Ciesar would relinquish his provinces and his 'armies if only he 
might retain a single legion and Illyricum until the consular 
elections "were over. But war was in fact already declared. 

On the 6th of January a hired carriage dashed over the Mulvian 
Bridge along the Flaminian Way, carrying Antonius and Cassius to 
the camp of C&sar, with the news that their veto had been ignored, 
and the Senate had declared the proconsul a public enemy unless 
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lie should immediately disband his troops, and had given that 
The tribunes supreme commission to the consuls, “to see that the 
ay to Caesar, state should suffer no hurt.” That fateful carriage 
found (tear with the thirteenth legion already at Aluminum 5 he 
had crossed the tiny stream called the Bubico, which since Sulla’s 
time had separated the province of Cisalpine Gaul from the home 
province of Italy. It seemed a simple action to march from 
Havenna to Ariminum, but it was an action which marked an 
epoch in the world's history. It meant that the successor of 
the Gracchi and of Marius, the representative of the popular party, 
Crossing the had begun a war against the government of his 
Bubico. country ; it meant that the hour of doom had come to 
that ancient government, and the hour of birth for a .new and 
untried government was approaching. It meant too, as the terrified 
senators who now poured out of Home to join Pompeius at Luceria 
dimly surmised, that the fresh blood of the yeomen from the valley 
of the Po, and even of those recently conquered Gauls, was pour- 
ing into the veins of the exhausted state; for the watchword of 
(tear was the enfranchisement of the provinces, the creation of a 
new popalus Homcimis co-extensive with the world; and if 
already the halo of the conqueror seemed consolidating into ‘the 
diadem of a king, who could wonder that the head which could 
conceive such imperial designs should be so imperially crowned ? 
Possibly it was the almost unconscious perception of (tear’s in- 
herent fitness for a throne which turned the camp of Pompeius from 
the rallying point of republican sentiment into a bedlam of anti- 
(tearian fanatics, who already began to gloat over the prospect of 
! another Siillanian reign of terror, and to thirst after the blood not 

/ ’ of battle but of the proscription list. The candid mind of Cicero, 

| Vj who on the 4th of January reached Home from his province of 

l\ j Cilicia, was immediately struck with the contrast between the two 

camps ; he was horrified by the frenzied brutality of his friends the 
opti mates, and paralyzed with a kind of fascination at the dignity 
and clemency which the invader of Italy had inspired in his semi< 
barbarian legions and his suite of venal debauchees. The “ best 
cause” was conducted in the worst, the “ worst cause ” in the best 
conceivable spirit. 




CHAPTER XXX, 


FKOM THE CAMP TO THE THiiONE. 

In the letters of Cicero remains for us fresh and unfading the 
impression which the swiftness and daring of Csesar made upon his 
bewildered contemporaries. But no contemporary The 
could understand that “prodigy,” 1 as they called prodigy, 
him; it was left for later ages, in tracing the quick events of the 
five wonderful years from 49 to 44 B.c., to recognize in Caesar 
one of the most astonishing, if not the most astonishing, personage 
in history, the man who in manifold capacity and untiring force 
comes near to overstepping the limitations which are imposed by 
human nature. Good man tried by a Christian standard we cannot 
call him, but great, surpassingly great, all must admit him to be, 
even the Christian who shudders most at his vices or the republican 
who shudders most at his crimes. Let us follow him now in his 
swift victorious course. 

On the 12th of January he, with a single legion, supported only 
by the sympathy of the Transpadane Gauls, marched into that 
Italy, where “ Pompeius had only to* strike his foot on B c 
the ground and legions would spring to the birth,” 
into that Picenum where the name of Pompeius was a name to 
conjure with, and where T. Labienus, the sole renegade from the 
ranks of the invader, was known and loved. It was the depth, of 
winter, but he resolved to swoop down upon Luceria, the Apulian 
rendezvous of the optimates. As he moved night and day along 
the highway which skirted the Adriatic, one town after another 
followed the example of Auximum, and [dismissed its Pompeian 

1 Cie. ad Att. viii. sec. 4. Sed hoc re pas horribili vigilantia. celeritate, 
diligentia est. 
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garrison ; they could not, they said, oppose a general who had 
deserved so well of his country. So rapidly did the legions from 
Gaul follow their leader that when lie turned down the Via Claudia 
Valeria to besiege Corfinium, where the fiery optima te his would- 
be successor in Gaul L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, was preparing re- 
sistance, the invading army numbered 40,000 men. O 11 the ,21st 
of February Corfinium fell, and Csesar, prudently magnanimous, 
suffered Domitius to go free only to prepare fresh resistance in the 
summer at Marseilles and finally to fall in the rout of Pharsalus. 
As for the common soldiers, drawn by the fascination of the con- 
queror, the majority of them joined his ranks. Great was the 
wonder of Caesar that Pompeius should have deserted Rome, greater 
still was liis wonder when he learnt that the terrified nobility were 
making for Brundisium, to escape from the land on which the 
“ prodigy ” marched. On the 9th of March Caesar lay before the 
walls of the seaport town, but for want of a fleet he could not pre- 
vent the embarkation of the enemy’s troops. Pompeius fled to the 
East where his great victories had been achieved, and on the 1st of 
April Cmsar met the remnants of the Senate, which were still to be 
found in Rome, as the undisputed master of Italy. 

But all the world, with the exception of Gaul, had been the 
scene of Pompeius’ exploits, and in Spain of which he was the 
ceesar in titular governor were seven legions commanded by 
Spain. Afranius and Petreius, as well as a force in Further 
Spain under M. Varro which if ever united to the main army of 
theoptimates might render it irresistible. To Spain Cajsar accor- 
dingly must go. Placing Lepidus in command of the capital, he led 
his army along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, and leaving his 
lieutenants . D. Brutus and C. Trebonius to besiege Massilia, which 
as a civitas feederata clung to the Senate and the republic and was 
further animated to resistance by Domitius and by the exile Milo, 
he reached the Pyrenees and crossed them before the Pompeians 
could occupy the passes. Under the walls of Ilerda, 
a town on the right bank of the Sicoris, he found the 
enemy encamped. At one time, when the rivers rose in flood, he 
was shut in between the Sicoris and the Oinca, and brought near 
to destruction for want of supplies, hut he extemporized a kind of 
coracle on which his men crossed the swollen stream, and before 
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long compelled the enemy to evacuate the town, and fall back upon 
the line of the Ebro. It was a desperate moment : a canard 
reached Eonie that he was defeated, and waverers trooped* over the 
Adriatic to Pompeius ; amongst these lukewarm friends was Cicero. 

But the star Of Crosar was rising and not setting ; he caught the 
al'iiiy of Afranius and Petreius in the hill-locked plain which lay 
between the Ebro and Ilerda, and in June it was forced to capitulate. 
All the Spanish towns rapidly bowed before the victor, and on his 
return he received the submission of Massilia. That ancient colony 
from Hellas was spared the fate of Corinth; and indeed all Italy 
and all the Western world began to ring with the praises of Caesar's 
moderation and clemency. Hot only were the effects of the rene- 
gade Labienus sent after him to the camp of the c&a&v's 
enemy; not only were Afranius and Petreius and moderated. 
Yarro dismissed unscathed ; but no estate of the absent opfimafces 
was ravaged, no mansion on the Palatine or the Carinas was 
pillaged. Every one was struck with the contrast between this 
generous policy and that of the Pompeians, who with their fleet 
were now trying to cut off the com supplies and so to starve the 
capital, and had, to signalize a naval victory won by M. Octavius 
in the Illyrian waters, murdered every Cesarian officer who fell into 
their hands. 

But the monarch, though merciful, was a monarch still. Hamed 
dictator for eleven days by the praetor Lepidus, he in truly 
monarchical fashion passed a law for the settlement of ma hi ^ 
debts by the sale of lands, not at their depreciated landed 
value, but at their price before the war, and another conduct - 
law for turning all the freemen of Gallia Cisalpina into full Eoman 
citizens. And when a tribune of the plebs had before the Spanish 
expedition opposed the appropriation of the public funds, the as- 
tonished crowds in the Forum had seen the conqueror go to the 
ASrarium in the Temple of Saturn, and thrusting aside the inviolable 
tribune, break open the door of the treasure-house. 

The first year of the war was coming to an end. Caesar had won 
Italy and Spain, and though his lieutenant Curio, sent to recover 
Sicily and Africa, had on "the Bagradas been defeated and slain by 
Juba, King of Mauretania, who was a hearty supporter of the 
optimates, this much had been accomplished that the corn ships 
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from Sicily began again to appear in tlie Tiber. But more important 
than the visible conquests was the reassuring impression made 
upon men’s minds by the conqueror’s moderation. It was clear 
| that Ctesar did not belong to the Catilinarian section of the popular 

I party; and when early next year his follower M. Coelms Rufus, 

who did belong to that section attempted as praetor to wipe out 
! debts and rent at a stroke, and got the exile Milo to return and 

help him in the congenial task, Caesar’s henchman M. Antonius 
I quickly suppressed the movement, and a similar attempt on the 

part of another profligate and bankrupt Caesarian On. Dolabella in 
the year 47 b.c. met with a similar fate. All Italy began to see 
that the throne of the monarch would be based upon security of 
| property and even-handed justice ; and that numerous section 

which preferred material prosperity to political ideals already began 
to acquiesce phlegmatically in the new regime. 

In January people of this temper followed the legions of Caesar 
to Brundisium crying peace,” and the great statesman saw that if 
he could reopen the avenues of commerce, the bulk of 
48 B.c. the p e0 pj e W ould he quite content though they should 
never again see the pipe-clayed leggings of Pompeius the Great or 
the austere simplicity of M. Cato in the streets of Rome. 

Caesar landed at Acroceraunia with about 20,000 men— -his 
transports could not carry any more, and on their return they were 
Cffisar crosses chased and captured by the Pompeian fleet under 
tne Adriatic. Bibulus, which numbered 500 sail. But M. Antonius, 
who had caught the spirit of his master, succeeded in eluding the 
enemy and landed the remaining half of the army at Lissus, to 
which port the strong south wind carried them past Acroceraunia, 
and past By rrachium, where the Pompeian forces had assembled. 
The junction of the two divisions was successfully effected ; for the 
pompeius at spirit in the camp of the optimates did not permit 
Dyrrachium. 0 f the rapidity of action which might have annihilated 
the two in detail. That camp was filled with great nobodies from 
Rome, and with crowds of semi-independent princelings like 
Beiotarus of Galatia from the East. Pompeius was like another 
Agamemnon, a king of kings, and if there was an Achilles in the 
army lie was sure to be in a sulk. 

' So unmanageable was the host, that Cmsar, with his much in* 
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ferior force and without a fleet, determined to Invest it, as it lay on 
the seashore south of Dyrrachium, with a double line of works, 
one facing inwards, the other to repel any reinforcements coming 
from without, for Metellus Scipio was bringing up two legions 
from Syria, and Caesar could not be sure that the force he had sent 
to oppose him under Caivinus would be able to intercept him. 
But before the double lines had been pushed down to the beach, a 
legion from the beleaguered camp succeeded pn turning them ; 
marching up between the parallels it drove the Caesarians before it, 
and though the valiant Antonius arrested its progress at last, in 
the meantime a general engagement had been drawn on, and oil 
the ground broken by dykes and fosses the army of Cassar had 
been defeated, one thousand of Ids bravest veterans csesar 
being left dead in the trenches. Cassar was beaten, defeated, 
and had to withdraw in all baste to Apollonian In the camp of 
Pompeius the only question now was how the victory should be 
used; already couriers were dispatched to Piome to prepare for the 
good old republican elections, gloriously free and gloriously corrupt, 
which would now be restored on the ruins of the levelled throne. 

It is strange that Pompeius did not at once sail for Italy; but it 
seems that in the plenitude of victory it was determined to go and 
rescue Metellus Scipio from the hands of Caivinus and to run to 
earth the vanquished and fugitive usurper. Thus it came about 
that when Caesar turned up the valley of the Aous to meet Caivinus 
and to wait for Comificius who was bringing some Illyrian reinforce- 
ments in the plain of Thessaly, the slow and stately eagles of 
Pompeius leisurely followed him, and uniting with Scipio, bore 
down from Larissa over the ridge of Cynoscephalse upon the far 
inferior force of Casar, which lay between the river Enipeus and 
the town of Pharsalus. 

On the morning of the 9th of August the Pompeian army, 
numbering 47,000 foot and 7000 horse, joined battle with C&sar’s 
22,000 foot and handful of cavalry. Behind his little P3aarsalus 
squadron of horse the master of strategy stationed 2000 August 9, ' 
legionaries with orders not to hurl their pila, but with 48B * a 
the sharp points to mar the beauty of the dainty aristocratic equites. 
This unexpected manoeuvre decided the day, C. Asinius Pollio, 
the historian who fought with Cassar on that fateful held, says that 
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j six thousand of the enemy were slain. Only two hundred Cfiesarians 

l were missing when the roll was called. The Eastern world fell 

f into Ceesar’s hands at a blow. Cato and Scipio and the rest of the 

I optimafces hastened to Africa, where alone Juba retained a foothold 

I for the vanquished party ; but Pompoms rode from the battlefield, 

I as Napoleon rode from Waterloo, defeated and stunned. Never 

| did the glory of a meridian sun sink so suddenly through a brief 

1 evening of stormy splendour into the murky ignominy of night. 

1 He found his beloved wife Cornelia and his sons Cnaeus and Sextus 

f at Lesbos, and with them he sailed to Cyprus ; as in an uneasy 

I dream he thought of making for the court of the Parthian king and 

recalling the brilliant memories of 67 and 66 b.c,, but he was roused 
I from his dream by the tidings that Antioch, the key of the East, 

I had declared for Caesar. Egypt remained ; the army of occupa- 

| tion there was full of his partisans, and the boy king, Ptolemseus 

; Dionysius, who was in arms at Pelusium against his sister Cleopatra, 

1 owed his throne to Grabinius the friend of Pompeius. The great 

; man put off in a boat from his galley, and before the eyes of his 

Deatfc of distracted wife was murdered as he stepped out upon 
j j Pompeius. the shore by the dagger of L. Septimius, an old 

military tribune of his own. Ptolemams sent the head to Cajsar, 
who shed tears over the tragic fate of .his great rival ; but the body, 
piously burnt by a faithful freedman, was by Cornelia brought to 
Borne and buried in the mausoleum which he had destined for his 
beloved Julia, the daughter of Csesar, but which had remained 
empty, because, even in 54 b.c., the people had insisted on burying 
the daughter of their hero in the Campus Martins, an honour 
hitherto never conferred upon a woman. 

Csesar had followed Pompeius to Egypt with a handful of men, 
and now remained in Alexandria to settle that disorganized country; 
i Ceesai' the instinct of a king he could not leave any 

I dictator part of his dominions in anarchy. In his absence he 

j 48B.c, was a £ j£ ome named dictator and consul for five 

j years. Prom this October, then, we must date that recognized reign, 

; in the fourth year of which he was cut off. But in that hotbed of 

jj sedition, Alexandria, the new monarch came near to perishing 

| prematurely. Besieged by a mob of renegade Homans and Egyptians 

in the harbour, on one occasion he only saved his life by leaping 
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into the sea and swimming to shore ; and finally it was due to the 
help of a free-lance captain, Mifchradates of Pergamus, that ho 
escaped from his awkward position ; a service which 
he rewarded in August by placing him on the throne 47 B '°' 
of the kingdom of Bosporus in place of his half-brother Pharnaces. 
Cljesar overthrew Pharnaces in the battle of Zela, the battle which 
was announced in Eome by the famous despatch, “I came ,* I saw j 
I conquered.” ' r'-'-'::'- ■ 

A year had elapsed since Pharsalus, and there was sore need oi 
the master-hand at home. M. Octavius, defeated in Dalmatia, had 
fled to Africa, and there the senatorial party had mobilized fourteen 
legions and was preparing fora final desperate struggle. At this 
juncture, in October, the veteran legions in Campania which were 
ordered to cross into Africa broke into mutiny. Caesar appeared 
in their midst. “ Wliat do you want ? ” he said. “Discharge, 55 
they answered. “ It is gran ted, 55 he said, “ and your Mutiny 
rewards, Quirites , shall be given you on the day when awu«L. 

I and my soldiers triumph on the Capitol. 55 That one word 
<£ Quirites 55 had broken the mutiny ; with tears in their eyes the 
men pressed round their imperator and prayed that he would call 
them Milites again. The prayer was answered, and the monarch, 
having increased the number of praetors to ten, and filled up the 
half-empty senate, crossed to Africa and landed at Hadrumetum 
on the 28th of December. 

The formalism of the republic, which had appointed the in- 
capable Scipio to the command in place of the thoroughly capable 
Petreius and Afranius on the mere score of seniority, 46BC _ 
had here prepared for Caesar an easy victory. Near laAftica- 
Thapsus by the sea on the 6th of April the armies met. For the 
last time in Boman annals elephants were brought into the fight, 
and according to their wont, frightened by the onset of the 
Cesarians, turned and trampled on their own men. In the carnage 
of Thapsus the day of grace had passed. The infuriated Caesarians 
hewed in pieces fifty thousand of the foe at the sacrifice of only fifty 
of their own lives. The republic was like the evening sun setting 
on the African strand ; but it gathered all its expiring fires to set, 
glorious as it rose, in the memorable death of its noble son, M. Porcius 
Cato. Doing all he could to avoid compromising the inhabitants 
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of Utica, whom his justice had saved from the fire-eaters of his 
party ; seeing the monarchy which as a sapling he had in vain 
opposed now overspreading the earth, he determined to open a door 
of escape by which all true republicans might always evade the 
grasp of future tyrants. Having fortified his spirit by reading the 
suicide of “ Pheedo ” of Plato, lie arose in the morning and 
cuto. thrust a sword into his body. His sorrowing friends 
bound up the wound, and left him, as they hoped, to sleep; but 
he quietly removed the bandage and bled to death. 

He was the son of an earlier epoch, cast astray on a time which 
could not understand him. Unambitious, incorruptible, passion- 
ately patriotic, he lived in a republic of his own imagination, 
and if all the republicans had been Catos, Caesar’s crime would 
indeed have been great, but then if all monarchs could have been 
Caesars, Cato’s resistance would have deserved little admiration. 
Ho greater contrast could be imagined than that between the 
death of this ideal republican and the deaths of the actual repre- 
sentatives of the optimate party, Petreius, the old legatus of 
Pompeius, and Juba, the client king of Mauretania. These two 
met over their cups, and in a desperate duel sought an exit from 
life. Juba slew Petreius, and then ordered a slave to do a similar 
office for him. A large slice of the Numidian kingdom was 
absorbed in the Roman province, and Saliustius the historian 
remained there as propraetor. 

From August to November Csesar was in Pome, making, like 
the Thor of Scandinavian mythology, a new world out of the chaos 
csesar in, disintegration, by strokes of almost superhuman 
Bome. energy. No magician in an eastern tale ever built a 
palace of marvels by the aid of genii with more incredible rapidity 
and precision. Four times that autumn did the Porta Triumphalis 
A between the Cannental and Flumentane gates turn on 

Tyi ntvm'hft ■ s .-y • ,.-w •. 

its rusty hinges to let the conqueror of Gaul, the 
conqueror of Egypt, the conqueror of Pontus, the conqueror of Juba 
(for no mention was made of the Roman citizens who had been 
overthrown), the all- victorious Csesar, pass through ; and the six 
hundred million sesterces which were carried in the triumphal 
procession began to take a permanent visible form in the new 
Forum J uliurn, for which space was cleared to the north-east 
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of the comitium , with the magnificent Temple of Yenus Gene- 
trix, the ancestress of the monarch, in the midst It was in 
the portico of this temple that Caesar towards the end of October 
received the senators who came to announce that they had named 
him dictator for ten years and prcefectus morum, in place of 
censors, for three. The monarch remained seated, an offence against 
the decorum of the old republic which was never forgiven, and con- 
tributed considerably towards the tragedy of the Ides of March, 44 b.c. 

The administrative and legislative activity of the dictator was 
prodigious ; the whole city was accurately mapped into districts 
(vki), and the number of citizens eligible for the corn-largess was 
reduced from 320,000 to 150,000. The law courts were _ 
reformed by the suppression of the tribuni cerarii 
fudices ; 2 the Collegia of Clodius were broken up; the provinces 
were regulated by a law which was to prevent a praetorian 
from governing for more than one year, a consular from holding 
office for more than two years. Besides, the offences of violence 
and treason were threatened with the severe penalty of banish- 
ment (aqua ei igni interdict), and the excesses of luxury were 
curbed by another futile sumptuary law, by which even the 
markets were to be watched to prevent the extravagance of 
purchasers. Further, the sovereign, who was himself a writer on 
astronomy, found time to correct the disordered calendar by insert- 
ing ninety days into this memorable year, and from the 1st of 
January, 45 b.c., the year began to be reckoned as 365 J- days instead 
of 355 as heretofore. 

But in November the work of reorganization had to be again 
suspended for eleven months. Cnaeus, the eldest son of Pompeius, 
bad collected an army of fugitives from Thapsus casarin 
renegade Cesarians and Spanish guerillas on the ^vember 
river Bmtis. In twenty-four days Csesar, wiling the ^es.q. 
tedium of the way by composing a poem called “ Iter,” appeared 
at Cordova. He left the capital in a ferment of revived republican 
feeling, due to the publication of an encomium on Cato by M. Cicero. 
Tlie old difficulties of Spanish warfare prevented a 45BC 
decisive action until the 17th of March, 45 B.c., when 
the. armies met at Munda. The battle-cry of Cnaeus, was “ Filial 
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duty” ( pietas ), the battle-cry of Csesar was ' 4 Venus Victrix ” 
On the eve of the Parilia (April 20th), the laurelled letter reached 
Pome with the news that thirty thousand of the enemy were 
slain for one thousand of the loyalists. In October the conqueror 
celebrated a fifth great triumph, and published in reply to Cicero 
his “ Anti-Cato.” There returned with him to Italy his sister’s 
giandson, the young Octavius, now in his eighteenth year, who 
was understood to be his heir ; the youth crossed the Adriatic to 
Apollonia to prepare for the. expedition which the dictator intended 
soon to lead against the unchastised Parthian king. 

A consul without a colleague was a contradiction in terms, 
and the existence of such an anomaly was itself practically a 
reversion to the time of the kings. 3 In this sense 
sole consul. p om p e i lls j n 52 b.c. was the first of the new dynasty ; 

but that great man was not great enough to shake off the re- 
publican traditions of five hundred years. Caesar, the sole consul 
of the year 45 b.c., was great enough, and with serene confidence 
in himself and in the future he did it. The rude statues of the 
seven mythical kings stood on the Capitol before the Temple of 
Jupiter; to them now an eighth was added; the greatness and 
the glory, the meanness and the shame, of the republic -were thus 
symbolically dropped out of the line of history; the thread was to 
be resumed from the days of Tarquinius Superbus, and doubtless 
would have been resumed but that by the side of the new Tar- 
quin was a new Brutus, a man of a dreamy and reflective mind, 
who had to all appearence reconciled his republican prejudices to 
the new order and was even named by Casar praetor for the 
coming year. Mysterious notes began to be put into his hands, 
“ Brutus, why steepest thou?” and slips of parchment were 
pinned to the wooden figure of the ancient founder of the republic, 
invoking his spirit to return to Rome. Soon the philosopher 
was approached by the “ lean and hungry Cassius,” who was 
envenomed by an imagined slight on the part of his princely 
pardoner and benefactor Caesar. The two began to watch with 
ever-deepening hostility the manifest unveiling of the throne in 
the centre of the state, and the still more manifest fact that Caesar 
was by nature “ every inch a king.” In place of the purple 
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laticlave worn by the senators, O&sar now appeared alway. 
purple robe such as the traditional kings had worn ; on his head 
the laurel-crown ; and from the temple of Juno Moneta, the m. 
of Rome, began to pour large gold coins, about the value of 
English sovereign, bearing the image of the laurelled head and 
on the reverse a figure of Venus Victrix. No man could now buy 
the ordinary articles of consumption without being reminded in the 
denarius and the aureus that there was a king in Rome, and that 
he was the son of a goddess, When the citizens flocked to the 
theatre they saw him seated on a raised seat in the orchestra; and 
every one knew that in the assemblies of the Senate he sat apart in 
a chair of gold. Nay, more; in a bronze map of the illimitable 
Roman empire, which was executed at the sovereign's command, he 
was represented as a demigod, and to him as a deity incense began 

to rise from altars consecrated to his service; a chief 

priest (flarnen) of his divinity appeared ; and when, on 
the 15th of Eebruary, the day of the Lupercalia, M. Antonius offered 
to the monarch a crown in the name of the people, the crown was 
declined and sent to tlie*Capitol for the brow of Jupiter, but it was as 
a god bowing to the father of the gods that Casar thus rejected the 
circlet of gold, for he himself was implicitly ranked with Lupereus, 
the ancient god of Romulus and Remus, by the institution of a 
college of priests the Julii Luperci, of whom Antonius was one. 

But the symbols of monarchy and divinity, infinitely irritating 
as they were to an antiquarian republican sentiment, a monarchy 
were as nothing to the palpable facts of the monarchical shaping itself, 
genius, which threw into the shade all the republican nobodies, 
Brutus and Cassius among the number. 

A wholly new State was shaping itself dimly before the eyes of 
the astonished nobility, a mighty empire of free and equal citizens 
under the control of a master mind, in place of the petty municipal 
government of comitia and Senate in Rome, with its enormities 
of unbridled and unprincipled satraps preying on the helpless 
provinces. Rome was to be the foster mother of nations, and not 
the mistress of slaves. The comitia were still held, and the septa in 
the Campus Martius were repaired and beautified; but the decorum 
of death had fallen upon that excited arena. Never again, as in 
the election for 54 b.c., would the first centuria receive £100,000 as' 
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a bribe for its vote ; never again, as in the election for 53 B.a, would 
the rate of interest rise in the city from four to eight per cent, 
owing to the immense demand for loans to be spent in electoral 
corruption. The qusestors, raised to the number of forty, the 
prasfcors to the number of sixteen, were half of them directly 
appointed, half of them indirectly recommended to the people, by 
the sovereign. It was much the same with the aadiles, now six 
in number ; and in March, 44- b.c., the consuls for three years in 
advance were already designated. The comitia of the tribes, too,' 
were overshadowed by the sovereign, for though the Leges Mix 
were submitted to them for approval, they hardly thought it worth 
their while to make objections since the edictum of the magistrate 
had the force of law during his term of office, and the present chief 
magistrate’s term of office seemed likely to end only with his life. 
The Senate was equally subordinated to the supreme authority. 
He filled its ranks, raising the number of senators to nine hundred, 
with men whose right, like that of a British peer, consisted in 
the summons of the monarch ; he even called into the venerable 
assembly semi-barbarous Gauls; and with a just appreciation of 
the dependence of a constitutional monarchy upon an obedient 
aristocracy, he revived an antiquarian distinction by raising to the 
patriciate a number of families at his pleasure. The nobility of 
office which had for four hundred and forty-four years existed 
unquestioned obliterating the distinction between patrician and 
plebeian was now again replaced by a nobility of birth. 

But the change in constitutional machinery was but a fragment, 
a preliminary condition, of the great imperial design. Measures 
Begai were taken for restoring the internal prosperity 
schemes, of Italy; an embargo was placed upon the ever- 
increasing expatriation of the population, and a lex Jidda 
Municipalis infused a vigour into those quiet country towns 
which had for ages grown more o \d more somnolent under the 
overarching shadow of the great city, Tusculum, the birth- 
place of Cato ; Arpinum, from erhose bracing hills, made musical 
by the icy stream of the Ifforcnus, had come Marius and Cicero ; 
and many other wholesome townships were organised on a 
simple and uniform plan. Yet Italy was to be in future but a 
district of a larger realm ? an elder sister and a model of the 
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circle of provinces. For the fourteen provinces which Ccesar 
found existing, and for the new province of Cisalpine Gaul 
which was now taking shape, a new era of hope was dawn- 
ing. The revolting doctrine that they were “ the estates of the 
.Roman people” and the "prize of victory” was growing un- 
tenable. Under the stem hand of the master, no governor in 
Sicily, for instance, should again by three years of misrule 
reduce the landholders by fifty-nine per cent., as Yerres had 
done ; for that beautiful country received am immunity from 
all taxation. And if the provincials throughout the empire did 
not immediately enter into a condition of equality with their 
conquerors, Caesar dotted his dominions with centres of freedom 
and enlightenment by admitting to the full Roman franchise 
Grades in Spain, the two cities which he reared on the devastated 
sites of Carthage and Corinth,— a noble reparation for the two 
worst crimes of the republic, and veritably, as it was called, a 
"crown of praise to Julius”— Sinope on the Euxine, Berytus in 
Syria, and Alexandria in Egypt. It was the firstfruifcs of a har- 
vest, a harvest of political equality under a strong and beneficent 
government. 

Even in the comparatively pure days of the Gracchi, a provincial 
governor would take out large amphorce of Chian wine, and return 
with them full of gold, the spoils of his province. Caesar himself, 
as proprietor of Spain in 62 b.c., had with exceptional leniency 
of administration yet accumulated enough to pay off his debts in 
the capital, amounting to £250,000 sterling. But all that was a 
thing of the past when the governor was a direct nominee of the 
sovereign, who was also the supreme judge of appeal in the law 
courts, or if as in the later time of the sovereignty some appoint- 
ments were left to the Senate a procurator of the master was always 
in the governor's train to control the financial business of the 
province. 

In a word, the occupation of the Roman gentleman was gone ; 
the comiUa , the Senate, the provinces, and the things which had 
given a zest to the old republican life, were brought under the 
rigorous control of one who did not carry the sword of the magis- 
trate in vain. . 

Tims while the populace regarded the new regime with composure 
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because they were fed at Caesar’s table with princely magnificence 
and were promised unlimited employment in the great public works 
which were in contemplation— the colossal Temple of Mars, the 
new theatre on the Tarpeian Hock, the draining of the Pompfcme 
marshes, and even the diversion of the river Tiber to save Rome 
from the periodical floods; and while the mercantile class were 
rejoicing in the prospect of peace and order ; the coterie of the 
republican nobility was seething with discontent, 
'Gathering Brutus and Cassius were praetors in 44 b.c., and they 
conspircjr. were £ 0 p rocee d a £ the end of their year to Macedonia 
and Syria respectively ; for the Pompeian ordinance to leave five 
years’ interval between the urban and provincial command was 
superseded by Csesar, To them were joined the heroes of the 
siege of Massilia, C. Trebonius and D, Brutus, men who had been 
disappointed to find that their old master of the Gallic campaign 
was even greater than they thought. A conspiracy against the 
life of the sovereign began to take shape ; and with the exception 
of Cicero, almost all the survivors of the optimate party were 
concerned in it. On the Ides of March a meeting of the Senate 
was to be held in the Curia adjoining the great theatre and portico 
of Pompeius in the Campus Martius, at which a proposal was to 
be made to confer upon Caesar a regal title, which he might bear 
outside of Italy, and especially in the Parthian campaign. The 
plans of the conspirators were laid for killing their dreaded master 
on that day. Strangely enough the oracle-mongers had foretold to 
Caesar that the Ides of March would be fateful to him. 

When the morning came, his wife Calpurnia in an agony of fear 
besought him to remain at home that day ; the air to her was full 
Th© ides of portents. But D, Brutus was sent by the con- 
of March, gpirators to urge the importance of his attendance. 
In Caesar’s great nature fear never could find a foothold. He left 
his house near the Temple of Vesta, and for the last time passed, 
in a litter, through the throngs of the Forum. A rumour of the 
plot was abroad, and one man pressed past the lictors and thrust a 
paper into Caesar’s hands, crying “ Read this.” It contained full 
information of the intention of his enemies, but he, supposing it 
to be a petition, did not read it at the time, and actually held it 
unopened, when at last he had passed through the Porta Carmen- 
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talis into the Campus and entered the stately chamber in which 
the senators were assembled. One true friend he had, his fellow 
consul for the year, M. Antonius, and this friend Trebonius kept 
detained at the door that the victim might be alone. Tullius 
Oimber came forward to present a petition for the recall of his 
brother from banishment. When Csesar hesitated, Cimber threw 
his arms about him, and then P. Casca aimed a blow at his neck 
with the dagger which he, like the rest of the conspirators, had 
substituted for the stilus usually carried at the girdle. M!urder Qt 
The active frame, though Caesar was in his fifty- csesar. 
sixth year, was quickly thrown into an attitude of defence, but 
when he saw that his assailants were not two alone, but that he 
was surrounded by a multitude of menacing faces and upraised 
hands, he knew that the end had come. He was not anxious to 
live, but his dying moments were made poignant by the discovery 
that Brutus, whom he loved as a son, was among his murderers. 
He threw his toga over his head, and at the feet of the statue of 
Pompeius, who had he been there would have wept as Csesar had 
wept over his own lifeless head, the first and the greatest of the 
Caesars fell pierced with innumerable wounds. In the evening 
three slaves came to the deserted Curia and carried that imperial 
body home to Calpurnia in the litter in which he had come in the 
morning the autocrat and lord of the Western world. It was a 
terrible warning to his successors never to spare and pardon their 
foes, lest they should be ungrateful like Brutus and Cassius, and to 
surround themselves with a bodyguard which might be relied on 
more than former friends and equals like Trebonius and Decimus 
Brutus. The “liberators” as they called themselves assembled 
on the Capitol paralysed at their own boldness, already beginning 
to suspect that the people might not approve of their liberation. 
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CHAPTER XXX L 

TIIE PRETENDERS AND THE REPUBLICANS. 

Whether the “ feast of the Ides of March,” as the joyful repub- 
licans called it, was a crime is open to dispute ; the assassination 
of a political usurper might conceivably even be dictated by the 
highest virtue ; but there can be no doubt at all that in the present 
case it was a blunder. The republican constitution had been 
cracking and tottering in its fall for ninety years, and now, as 
Caesar’s clear eyes saw, there was no possibility of a republic. The 
anarchy of the capital and the mismanagement of the provinces 
had demonstrated that the municipal institutions of a small city 
The military cannot be expanded to govern extensive foreign de- 

P °TotS tal Pendencies. One thing alone was fatal to the old 
constitution, regime ; from the time of the Scipios it had become 
increasingly clear that the military power which the State was 
bound to employ resembled the man in the fable whom the 
horse asked to mount him that he might hunt the stag. But 
if the military power had crushed the constitution, there was no 
one who was ever likely to use it in so moderate a manner as 
Csesar, He had accepted the title of Imperator as a permanent 
prefix, not merely according to custom as a temporary suffix, to his 
name; but he made it clear that he was determined not to found 
a military despotism ; the legions might have mastered the republic, 
but they had never mastered, they were never likely to master, 
Csesar. The “liberators” had destroyed the one man who had 
eyes to see clearly the position of the state, and brain to plan, and 
hand to execute, a constitution which was at once desirable and 
feasible. 

The republic was impossible ; but the one chance of giving it 
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another trial would have been to get rid of Cesar’s possible suc- 
cessors along with Cmsar. As it was, three pretenders Pretenders to 
to the throne, each of them more formidable than the thetIlroneleft - 
republican coterie, survived : these were the consul M. Antonius, 
the master of the horse M. iErnilius Lepidus, and Csesar’s heir, the 
youth in Apollonia, who at once assumed the name of his adoption, 
C. Julius Ca>sar Octavianus, and took ship for Brundisium, 

The funeral of Cmsar stirred the heart of Rome and evoked a 
general cry of anguish. It hardly needed the eloquence of 
Antonius to work upon the feelings of the excitable people. All 
the citizens were heirs of their sovereign : his gardens were handed 
over to them collectively, and a legacy was left to each of them 
individually. But when in the testament were read the names of 
the conspirators, mentioned with peculiar tenderness, the indignation 
passed all bounds. Brutus and Cassius, praetors though they were, 
hurried away to their provinces, and D. Brutus to Cisalpine Gaul 
to escape the frenzy of the people. After the funeral of Cmsar, the 

consul, M. Antonius, eloquent, audacious, and of un- , 
i -j , .. , . M. Antonius. 

bounded activity, was evidently master of the situa- 
tion. He had secured the enormous sums, estimated at 700,000,000 
sesterces, in the public treasury, and Calpurnia • had placed in his 
hands all the papers of Csesar; as, therefore, the scared and terrified 
Senate, in its session of the 17th of March in the Temple of Tellus, 
had p t assed a general ratification of Cesar’s designs, Antonius had 
nothing to do but to produce a document purporting to be a note 
of the dictator’s, in order to accomplish any design which might be 
in his mind. But for a moment he used his position of authority 
with much moderation; and the hearts of all genuine republicans 
bounded with delight when he brought forward a measure for the 
final abolition of the dictatorship, which had in the last four years 
developed such dangerous and unexpected possibilities. 

Foremost among these genuine republicans, foremost in name 
and reputation, but still more indisputably foremost in thorough 
conviction and inspiring enthusiasm, was M. Tul- 
lius Cicero, whose splendid career of unprecedented 1 r ' 
successes and intolerable humiliations was now approaching its 
end in the dense clouds which shrouded the death of the republic. 
Always great, because always intensely human, he showed him- 
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self greatest in these last years, at an age when the passion for 
idealism has usually grown cold. Suddenly leaving the study, 
where he had been composing the imperishable treatises the 
“ Tusculan Disputations” the “Cato Major” and the “ Lading ” 
under the impression that in the new monarchy there was no longer 
scope for his political abilities, he revived in Borne fora moment 
the dying republican fervour. He speedily saw that Antonias 
had other purposes in view than the restoration of the republic; 
but when in May the young Octavianus arrived in Borne to * 

find that he was forestalled in Ms inheritance by the designing 
consul, Cicero seized upon the boy with the fond hope of mould- 
ing him into the restorer of the government which his great 
uncle had overthrown. When the Cesarian legionaries deserted 
Antonius and flocked to the adopted son of their beloved ini- 
perator, Cicero, so complete was the delusion which sprang from 
his generous and passionate hope of a renovated republic, could 
see in the event only an omen of the fulfilment of his wish. t 

In June the true character of Antonius began to be patent. j 

He pushed through the comitia a measure which reversed all 1 

Ccesar’s arrangements of the provinces, taking Syria from Cassius, 
and Macedonia from Brutus, and sending D. Brutus to Mace- | 

donia instead of Cisalpine Gaul, which he destined lbr himself. 

The misunderstanding between Antonius and Octavianus became 
an open rupture ; and when, at the end of November, Antonius 
left Borne to drive D. Brutus out of Cisalpine Gaul, he left be- 
hind him a coalition of enemies, headed by Cicero who between 
September of this year and April of the next delivered those J 

immortal speeches, worthy to be the final utterances of the 
Bepublican Porum before it sank into its tomb-like silence, the 
speeches which, fourteen in number, he called Philippics, with 
the proud consciousness that they were comparable to the orations 
which the Athenian Demosthenes launched against the Mace- 
donian Philip. Never was a man pursued with a more terrible 
eloquence of scathing invective and irresistible logic of fact. 

Possibly the great orator was aware that in emulating the fame of 
Demosthenes he was also emulating his doom. But for awhile he ^ f 
seemed completely successful. He followed with his benediction 
the army of Octavianus, gone to relieve D. Brutus, who was be- 




January lie despatched the new consul, A. Hirtius, 
to be followed in March by his colleague, V* Pansa ; war of 
so that the position of Antonins began to seem des- Hutnia * 
peratc. Following Cicero’s orders implicitly, the Senate in February 
declared the proconsul, M. Antonins, an enemy of the Republic. 
Meanwhile, from the west and the east came intelligence which 
made it seem that the course of time was verily turned back 
the pre-Cmsariau days were coming again. S. Pompeius was by 
M. Lepidus reconciled to the government, and appointed com- 
mander of the fleet in the Massilian waters ; and in Macedonia 
Mi Brutus had raised eight Roman legions and two more of native 
adherents, while Cassius at the head of twelve legions had utterly 
beaten from Syria and driven to desperate suicide Gn. Dolabella, 
whom Antonius had sent to supersede him. Nor in the excitement 
was it observed by the jubilant senatorial party that these represen- 
tatives of the old republic were, especially in Rhodes and in the 
Lycian Xan thus, by pitiless severity and endless exac- success of the 
tions restoring to the Roman name in the East that republicans, 
evil odour which it had already begun to lose under the even- 
handed rule of the great imperator. 

Towards the end of April the tidings from Mutina began 
to reach Rome in a clear and credible form. On tin 
legions under Pansa had met two under Antonius 
on the highway between Mutina and Bononia, and 
in a desperate day’s fighting Pansa had been mortally wounded. 
On the 27 th followed a more general engagement before the walls 
of Mutina, which filled the swamps of the Secia-bed with the 
slain, among whom was the consul Hirtius; but Antonius was 
compelled to raise the siege, and D. Brutus was again at large. 
He -who was thus set free went eastward to perish ignomini- 
ously at the hands of a barbarian near Aquileia; he who seemed 
defeated went westward into the province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
where, by the end of June, M. Lepidus had declared in his 
favour ; and in September Pollio and Plancus joined their 
to his. 

It had quite escaped the notice of the republican restorationistS 
in the capital that the Caesarians were still a party bound together 
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by the mighty tie of their great master's memory, and never to be 
securely counted on when serving in arms against one another. 
Romans might consume each other in internecine warfare, but 
Caesarians never. The tie created by the dead Cmsar was stronger 
The oMuWfaan thc tie created h y tIie d 3 rin S Komc - The ovcr “ 

re-unite, powering Caesarian spirit had been awakened in the 
legions which fought under Octavianus at Mutina, and marching 
with irresistible force on the capital they declared their will that 
their young general should bo elected consul in place of the fallen 
Pansa. The revived republican party in Rome were thinking of 
Cicero, the father of his country, as consul or even dictator ; but it 
was a significant thing that even revived republicanism was help- 
less before the revived Caesarian legions. The young Caesar, who 
was only in his twentieth year, was elected, and with 

August 19. ■ him q p edius> who electrified with terror Cicero and 
his followers by passing a decree of exile against the murderers of 
Csesar. The brilliant dream which had floated before Cicero’s eyes 
was vanishing, and its last vestiges died away, when, in the month 
of October, Antonius and Lepidus met the young consul for a con- 
ference in a river island near Bononia. After two long days of 
discussion the three political heirs of Caesar parted to announce to 
their delighted legions that they had constituted themselves a 
triumvirate for the settlement of state affairs. Antonius was to 
TI1 e take Gaul Octavianus, Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily ; 
Triumvirate. Lepidus, Spain, with the consulship for the coming 
year. The two first, moreover, were to prepare to march against 
Brutus and Cassius in the East. But, best of all, for the legions at 
least, eighteen cities in Lower Italy were designated as military 
colonies for the soldiers when they should be disbanded. 

Before this programme could be carried out several things had 
to be done. First the united armies marched upon Rome, and, 
camping at the gates, forced the terrified comitia, to ratify the self- 
appointment of the triumvirate. The army was clearly obtaining 
a predominance which under the strong hand of Caesar it never 
could have obtained. The next preliminary to be carried out 
marked a still further departure from Caesar’s methods and prin- 
ciples. It was nothing short of a proscription. Since Caesar’s 
clemency had been rewarded with the effective hatred of those 
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whom it had spared, the present government were minded not 
to incur a like risk. Before starting for Macedonia they intended 
to extirpate those political opponents who might, if spared, give 
them trouble in the future. The list of the proscribed, begin- 
ning with seventeen names, gradually swelled to one 
hundred and thirty senators and two thousand knights. ProscriptlQ11, 
Many years afterwards Octavianns, in recording , 1 for the sake of 
posterity, the events of those stormy years, uses this serene 
language: “I exiled by lawful sentences the murderers of my 
father, taking vengeance on their crime.” That was a charac- 
teristic way for the arch-diplomatist to describe scenes of horror 
which far surpassed even the proscriptions of Sulla. Among 
the victims was Cicero, the head and front of the republican 
reaction. M. Antonius was taking vengeance for the caustic 
smart of the Philippics. The great orator knew that his doom 
had come. Bidding farewell to his brother Quintus at Tusculum, 
he made for the coast at Astura; but the stormy winds refused 
to carry Cicero from the country he had saved. Landing at 
Oirceii, he took the road in a litter, and had proceeded twelve 
or thirteen miles when the myrmidons of the triumvirs, headed 
by Herennius, overtook him. The old man was weary of life; 
he had committed himself to a posterity which has done ample 
justice to his brilliant genius and his tender heart; Death of 
and putting his grey head out of the window of his Cicero, 
sedan, he suffered Herennius to smite it off with a blow of his 
sword. The head was taken to Home and exposed on the rostra, 
a sign to the men of understanding. The great Csesar had pardoned 
him and welcomed him to his Senate ; the frllowers 0 f the great 
Csesar, the avengers of his blood, had no room in their system 
for an independent spirit and a pre-eminent genius. The pale 
face and the pale hands nailed to the rostra were a sign that 
the republic was as good as dead, but the old man was spared the 
agony of seeing it actually die finally, for ever, on the Plain of 
Philippi. 

It was near this Macedonian town, haunted with the memories 
of the great Alexander’s father, that towards the end of the year 

1 In that official publication, a copy of which is preserved in the- Monn- 
mentum Ancyranum, 
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42 b.c.j the two champions of what was called “ liberty, ” 2 Brutus 
and Cassius, assembled their forces, which amounted to not less 
than 120,000 men, to hold the passes of Mount Pangams against 
the anticipated approach of the two triumvirs, Antonins and 
Octavianus. 

Pound the death as round the birth 'of the republic gather 
innumerable legends which invest the stern and bitter facts with a 

Philippi, certain tenderness* One of these legends breathes the 

42 B.c* spirit of tragedy* The Caesarians, numbering about 
80,000, had appeared some time in November, intent on a speedy 
action, because their foes commanded the seas and thus secured 
abundant supplies, while they themselves in the manner of the 
great Caesar came in fighting order to settle the campaign with one 
swift decisive blow. It was the eve of the battle. Brutus, philo- 
sopher and dreamer as he was, had retired to his tent for reading 
and meditation and possibly a hurried sleep before the .military 
tribunes should come in the winter dawn for the final orders. 
Suddenly in the glimmer of the lamp-light he saw a dark form 
standing beside him. “Who art thou?” he cried.. “I am thy 
evil genius,” was the answer. " I will see thee again on the field 
of Philippi.” “I will see thee again,” said Brutus. Oppressed 
with the shadow of coming doom, a tardy convert to the principles 
which animated the hero of Utica, this melancholy theorist prepared 
to meet the heirs of the great realist Caesar* 

In the first engagement the wing under Antonius routed the 
soldiers of Cassius, who, supposing that all was lost, fell on his 
sword and died ; but Brutus routed the forces opposed to him under 
Octavianus, and remaned in possession of the enemy’s camp; his 
fleet, too, more than held its own on the sea. It was nearly three 
weeks later when the restiveness, of his men compelled the last 
upholder of the republican traditions to join battle again with the 
enemy. His men were defeated, and retiring from the field he 
persuaded his slave Strabo to thrust him through with a sword. 
The end had come; the dying embers of the republic were 
quenched in blood. Her last defenders, like herself, died not by the 
sword of the enemy, but by their own* 

3 Coins struck by Brutus are found, impressed with an image of Liberty, 
bearing two daggers, and inscribed '* The Ides of March,” 
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Philippi liad completed what Pliarsalus had begun ; but another 
great battle was necessary to settle the question which arose out of 
the position of the victors. Implicitly, whether they The I 

knew it or not, it was for a monarchy that they had Triun ^irat<3 * 1 

, « - . , ** and tne i 

been lighting, and how could a monarchy comprise Monarchy. j 

three distinct heads ? The powerful principle of C&sarianism had 
welded the three together while there was a rebellious republi- 
canism in the field, while there were murderers of the imperator to 
be bunted down. That same powerful principle, in another phase 
of it, now imperiously demanded that the three should become one. 

The narrative of the accomplishment of this inevitable result will 
lead us to the crowning conflict of Actium. 

When the victors of Philippi agreed to combine against Lepidus, 
and to confine him to the province of Africa on the plea that 
lie had been entering into treasonable relations with Sextus 
Pompeius ; and when they parted— Antoni us with the bulk of the 
army to settle the East, Octavianns, a youth barely twenty-one * 
years of age and sickly in health, to make arrangements for the 
promised allotments to the veterans in Italy— it appeared that the 
monarch in whom before long the triumvirate must be merged 
would be M. Antonius. It was his adroitness and decision of 
character which had in the first instance disturbed the dream of 
the republican “ liberators ; ” it was his military capacity which 
had just overthrown them in the field. As he passed through the 
province of Asia, exacting from all the communities which had 
submitted to Brutus and Cassius, whether cities like Pergamus or 
countries like Phrygia, the revenues of nine years to be paid within 
two years ; granting immunities to the peoples like the Bhodians, 
the Xanthians, the citizens of Tarsus, who had suffered for their 
resistance to the republican leaders, he was to all appearance Csesar 
Bedivivus, the follower and the avenger of the mighty victor of 
Pliarsalus. It needed only a little self-restraint, a little watchful- 
ness, a successful campaign against the unpunished Parfchians, and 
he might return at the head of his legions to make the boy 
triumvir renounce his claims as the heir of Osesar. But Antonius 
preferred the charms of Caesar’s mistress to the glory Antonius and 
of Oresar’s power. Cleopatra, the last who was to ckopatra. 
sit on the throne of the Ptolemies, in whose beauty and wickedness 
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wore summed up the strength and the weakness of the Oriental 
and Hellenic world which was the creation of Alexander, rowed up 
the Gydnus and landed at the quay of Cilician Tarsus to make her 
peace with the conqueror* She came attired as the queen of love, 
and the heart of the Romau bowed prostrate before her* From 
that moment he desired nothing else than to breathe the enervating 
atmosphere of her luxurious presence. To secure her favour lie 
was ready to connive at the murder of her brother and her sister, 
and to exchange the dream of empire among the austere republicans 
of the Tiber for the sensual vision of sultanship with his sultana in 
the effeminacy and profligacy of Alexandria. 

While Antonins, stripped of his Roman toga, and clad in the 
stola quadrata of the Greeks, was passing the autumn in endless 
41 bc banquetings, broken by the games of the palaestra, 
his rival was, with that supremely Roman pitiless- 
ness, which was preeminent in the boy, carrying out the work 
which had fallen to his share. We catch a glimpse of this work 
in the valley of the Po ; commissioners came to Mantua, the town 
on the “smooth-sliding Mincius,” requiring confiscations of land 
to supplement the insufficient fields and homesteads of Cremona; 
and among the ejected was a young poet, Vergilius, whose sweet 
pastoral verses had happily won the favour of C. Asinius Pollio, 
who besought and won the pity of the ruthless triumvir. There 
is a remarkable contrast between the burgess-colonies of the 
young republic and these military colonies of her decline, a con- 
trast which points to the change which had come over the state. 
Those were settlements of citizen soldiers placed in the conquered 
territories to till the land and to guard the frontiers ; these 
were settlements of unscrupulous mercenaries whose ferocity had 
to be soothed and whose fidelity had to be secured by lavish 
promises of lands which could be gained only by unjust and cruel 
, Octavianus in confiscation. Those were the ontposts of an expand- 
rtaiy. i n g a nd advancing state ; these were the symbols of a 
militaryism which had conquered the commonwealth, and was now 
settling down to prey upon its vitals. 

There was one more expiring effort made in Italy to resist the 
domination of the legions. Curiously enough, this came from the 
brother and the wife of Antonius, Lucius, who was consul for 
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j the year, and Fulvia. A proposal was made to the people to abolish 

| the triumvirate. The self-consciousness of the old magistracy 

awoke, and even pronounced Cesarians like Pollio showed signs 
of approval when Trameste was -occupied as the centre of a repub- 
j lican levy. But the movement was a mere flash in ThePeru3ian 

I the pan. Octavianus appeared with four legions ; and war, 

j when Lucius Antonius and Fulvia took refuge in ' 

I Perusia, he besieged the town and reduced -it by famine in time to 

j offer up as it were a holocaust to the Divus Julius on the Ides of 

March. The terrible severity which was shown to the conquered, 
although L. Antonins, who chivalrously surrendered himself to the 
conqueror, was with equal chivalry dismissed, broke the gathering 
clouds of disaffection which had been threatening Octavianus. 
Eleven legions, coming from the north under Calenus to the aid 
of Lucius, went over to the triumvir. It was the first military 
; success which the heir of Csesar had won, and that was not due to 

| liimself, but to his faithful friend and comrade, M. Vipsanius 

I Agrippa. The republican malcontents, who were crowding to the 

decks of S. Pompeiiis’ fleet, and watching for any weak point in 
the armour of the triumvirate, saw that their hour had not yet 
t come, even if they were not yet convinced that it never was to 

come again. Their hope lay in the essential antagonism which, 
under an appearance of union, existed between Octavianus and 
Antonius. For a moment in the summer of 40 b.c. there seemed a 
likelihood of an alliance between the paramour of Cleopatra and 
Sex. Pompeius and L. Domitius, who commanded a republican 
fleet in the Adriatic ; but when Antonius landed in Italy and 
confronted Agrippa at Brundisium, the Cmsarian legions forced the 
conflicting heirs of Cmsar to an accommodation. By this Treaty of 
Brundisium, as it was called, the two heirs divided the empire 
between them, a division which was of singular signifi- Treatyjjof 
cance for the future of the world. Scodra in Illyria brundisium. 
was to form the point of separation between the Eastern and the 
Western halves; and to secure the alliance of the two sovereigns 
the noble Octavia, the sister of the one, consented to sacrifice her- 
self by marrying the other, the man who had broken the heart of 
the tigress Fulvia with reproaches for her action at Perusia and 
was bound by the voluptuous ties of the Egyptian queen. 
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While the dynasts were arranging their boundaries Borne was 
starving. The capital had become increasingly dependent upon 
the importation of corn from abroad, and with the semi-piratical 
fleets of S. Pompeius ranging the Mediterranean, these supplies 
were failing. It is to the imperious demand of the hungry popu- 
lace that we must attribute the singular convention known as the 
. so b.c. Treaty of Misenum. The promontory- which guarded 
Treaty of the harbour of Puteoli saw in the summer of 39 b.c, 
isen . Octavianus and Antonius *neet on the deck of a ship 
with S* Pompeius, the son of the conqueror of the pirates, himself 
little better than a pirate, and arrange with him for the succession 
of consuls from the year 34 to the year 30 b.c. S. Pompeius 
was to be governor of Sicily until 33 b.c., when he was to be 
the colleague of Octavianus in the consulship. To this had the 
oid republic come; its last representative was a pirate, who had 
to he bribed with a province to abstain from starving his country. 
It was a hollow arrangement. The semi-prophetic Fourth Eclogue 
of Yergil was not yet to receive its fulfilment. 

While in the Eastern empire P. Yentidius, who had been a 
Picentine mule-driver, was gaining his first victories against the 
Parfchians which ended in the battle of the 9 th of June, the anni- 
versary of Carrhaj, in which Prince Paeorus was slain, and for 
which the able victor celebrated in Rome the first triumph which 
had ever been won from that indomitable nation; and while in the 
Western empire Octavianus was engaged in the organization of 
Gaul, S. Pompeius, inveterate corsair as he was, violated every 
38 b.c. stipulation of the Treaty of Misenum. Octavianus 
quickly appeared in the Sicilian waters ; but in the 
Bay of Kyme, and again off the promontory of Scyllmum, just 
opposite Messana, he was defeated by the superior naval tactics of 
his adversary. It was plain that more vigorous steps would be 
needed to secure the corn freights for Rome. Agrippa was sum- 
moned from Gaul, where he had obtained a brilliant victory over the 
recalcitrant Aquitani, to superintend the formation of a fleet for 
which he provided anchorage by turning the shallow lakes called the 
Avemian and Lucrine between Baise and Puteoli into an artificial 
harbour. It was Oefcavianus’ good fortune to correct his own defects 
by attaching to himself men of capacity. Besides Agrippa he had an 
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invaluable friend in the equestrian, 0. Cilnius Maecenas, who could 
undertake the control of the city during the war. And this year 
he received into his house, in the room of Scribonia, whom he 
divorced, the beautiful and no less able Livia, who was already 
the mother of a certain Tiberius Nero, an infant destined for the 
purple. 

But the preparations for war in Sicily aroused the susceptibilities 
of Antonius, with whose services Octavianus was inclined to dis- 
pense. He crossed to Italy ; but, by the mediation of Octavia, a 
compact was made which is designated the Treaty of Q7 B c 
Tarentum. The triumvirate, which had reached its Treaty of 
legal termination in the previous December, was Tarentum * 
renewed for five more years. The sovereign of the East was to 
send a fleet of 130 ships for the. war against S. Pompeius, and the 
sovereign of the West was to send 20,000 legionaries for the 
campaign contemplated against the Partisans. 

Not only were the two chief actors for the moment reconciled, 
but Lepidus also put out from the port of Carthage in the following 
summer to co-operate with the new fleets which now 36 B 0 
appeared from Agrippa’s Julian Haven, as he named 
it in honour of his master, and from Tarentum. Menodorus had 
deserted from Pompeius to the triumvirs, bringing with him a 
squadron of ships. Everything seemed to promise a speedy 
overthrow of the troublesome pirate. But Neptune sided with 
his worshipper Sextus, who gave himself out as the Dux 
Neptunius; for the ships of Octavianus -were broken by a storm, 
and though Agrippa in August gained a victory Victories 
near the ever-memorable Mylse, his master was of 
soon afterwards completely overpowered at Tauro- S * Pom ^ eius - 
menium, south of Messana, by the renovated ships of the pirate. 
It seemed as if the future master of Rome was doomed to per- 
petual defeat in arms by sea and by land. Possibly nothing on 
the whole contributed more to the success of the part which he 
had to play. It enabled him to pose not as the universal con- 
queror, though he reaped the advantages of his lieutenant’s 
victories, but as the universal peace-maker. For the moment, 
however, his military failures created a disastrous impression, 
Stories began to circulate in the capital that the heir of Coesar was 
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a very unworthy heir. Before the Battle, it was said, he was found 
so overcome with sleep that he had to be roused by his friends to 
give the signal for advance ; and the wits made merry over the fact 
that the fleet at Tauromenitim, which vanquished the triumvir, 
was commanded by two freedmen Mena and Menecrates. But the 
vigour and skill of Agrippa quickly repaired the disaster, while 
the conciliatory suavity of Majcenas kept the capital quiet. On 
the 3rd of September the armies of Octavianus and Pompeius con- 
fronted each other near the town of Naulochus, and the fleets 
each three hundred strong, rode at a little distance from the shore. 

• Things were much changed since the sea-fight in the Bay of Kyme. 
The untiring energy of Agrippa had built ships of larger tonnage 
than the piratical galleys of the enemy, and his ingenuity had 
provided against the possibility of the lighter vessels escaping from 
the floating forts ; each hulk was provided with a large harpax , or 
iron claw, which grappled the rigging of the adversary and locked 
her in a deadly embrace with the better-manned ship. In vain a 
remnant tried to escape to the straits of Messana ; it was oufc- 
Defeated at manoeuvred and cut off. The land force, seeing the 
Hauiocims. issue of the naval battle, hastened to surrender. Sex- 
tus escaped to Lesbos, and was next year despatched by some 
emissaries of Antonius. 

All opposition outside the triumvirate itself was now finally 
silenced, and the impending schism within it was simplified by the 
Political Ml y kepidus, who allowed himself to be hailed 
extinction of imperator by some Pompeian legions in Messana, and 
nepidus. wag m ^ p 0 i n t of opening hostilities against his 
colleague, when that colleague suddenly appeared in his camp, 
and by an act of courage and decision worthy of his great uncle, 
called thelegionaries to follow him, and not to plunge their country 
again in civil war. His cloak was pierced by one of the javelins 
which were hurled at him ; but his temerity was successful. 
Lepidus, deserted ’and dismayed, threw himself at the feet of 
Octavianus, and was pardoned only on the surrender of all his 
dignities except the High Pontificate, which he retained until his 
death in the year 12 b.c. 

■When in November the young man of twenty-eight returned 
to Borne he was received with enthusiasm. He came bringing 
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peace and order out of war and anarchy. The whole adminis- 
tration was reformed ; and in the true ' Caesarian octavianus 
spirit the dangers of the streets were diminished by inRome ’ 
the establishment of police-patrols. Already in the more rural 
districts vows began to be paid, and altars began to smoke to this 
“ son of the gods,” as he called himself now in place of the old 
title, w the son of Caesar.” And while Octavianus was thus oblite- 
rating in newly-acquired popularity the memory of his earlier 
illegalities and cruelties, his rival in the East was, with reckless 
fatuity, exasperating every genuinely Roman sentiment which 
still survived in the world. In 36 b.c. he led 100,000 men through 
Armenia with the intention of attacking the Parthian king, 
Phraates; but, deceived by the pretended friendship of the 
Armenian king, Artavasdes, he suffered a great reverse, and in 
addition to losing one-fhird of his men in battle, he sacrificed 8000 
more in forced marches over the wintry desert in his eagerness to 
reach the side of Cleopatra again. In 35 b.c., while Octavianus 
was conducting a successful campaign in Pannonia, his brother-in- 
law refused to see his injured wife, Octavia, who went as far as 
Athens to meet him and returned to Rome presenting a pathetic 
spectacle of fidelity and devotion which touched the Romans on 
their more creditable side their passionate admiration for the 
antique simplicity and purity of the family. And when at length 
the enamoured lover roused himself in 34 b.c. to chastise the Arme- 
nians and to check the Parthians,he still further disgusted Roman 
opinion by celebrating a magnificent triumph in Alexandria; and 
these excesses of Oriental fancy assumed a deeper significance for 
his colleague in Italy, when he declared the young variance 
Cassation son of Cleopatra the heir of Caesar, and Ant oSutfaud 
when lie audaciously sent a request to the Senate to octavianus. 
ratify his decision to confer upon his own son by Cleopatra the 
realms of Media and Parthia, together with the hand of the Median 
king’s daughter. It began to dawn on the astonished Romans 
that he was designing for himself a vast Eastern monarchy, of 
which Italy might be only a satrapy. Rome might be prepared, 
and indeed was prepared, to bow her weary head under the mild 
and civil yoke of her first citizen; but she was not prepared, nor 
for many generations would she be prepared, to acknowledge a 
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monarch of the Parthian type. The laurel crown of the imperatoi 
was one thing, the tiara which was stamped upon Antonius’ coins, 
j the coins on the obverse of which was the inscription, “ Cleopatra, 

[ Queen of Queens ,' n was quite another. When Anto- 

S3 B.c. n j us was understood to be negotiating with the king 
of Media- A tropa tene an alliance of mutual defence and offence 
against the Parthians on the one hand and. Octavianus on the 
other, the indignation at Rome reached the point at which the 
| heir of Caesar knew that he might at any moment he pleased turn 

I to attack his rival. 

It was in the year 32 b.c. when the consulship was held by two 
partisans of Antonius, Cn. Domitius Alienobarbus and C. Sosius, 

that the illegal disclosure of Antonius 5 will, which 
| The rupture. ° , , J 

. was in the care of the vestals, presented an occasion 

for a formal rupture. It in effect left to Cleopatra and her children 
J the Roman empire as a patrimony. All Rome, with the exception 

of the consuls and a few sympathizers who had perfect liberty to 
jj withdraw to the East, warmly applauded, when Octavianus from 

the steps of the Temple of Bellona declared war, not upon Antonius, 
hut upon Cleopatra. Antonius, who had come from Samos where 
i he had wintered to Athens, replied by a declaration of war for the 

I purpose of vindicating the rights of the fugitive consuls, and at the 

same time he sent a formal bill of divorce to Octavia, who, with 
her children and her husband’s children by Eulvia, was ejected 
from his house in Rome, and sought shelter in the house of her 
brother. 

> On the 1st of January, Octavianus resigned the triumvirate and 

entered on an ordinary consulship, his third, together with M. 
3i b o Valerius Messalla. He was only thirty-two, barely 
old enough for the republican qusestorsbip, yet this 
voluntary assumption of merely consular power gave him the 
appearance of aiming at republican legality; and every device 
was needed to enable him to cope with the overwhelming forces 
which the ruler of the East was assembling on that coast of 
Greece which looks towards Italy, There were 100,000 legionaries ; 
these formed only the kernel of an army drawn from Cilicia, Cap- 
padocia, Paphlagonia, and all parts of the Asiatic peninsula, as well 
as from Atropatene, Arabia, and Judaa, not to mention contingents 
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from Thrace and from Mauretania, The East in the widest sense 
was once more in arms against the West, only now for the »first 
time commanded by a general pre-eminent among the generals of ' 
the West. Then how were the legions of -Octavjanus even to reach 
their foes through the vast fleet of five hundred sail, comprising 
many huge ten-decked ships terrible with towers and engines and 
grappling irons? Yet when Antonins left his winter quarters at 
Patr® in Achaia, this question was already answered. Octavianus 
had crossed the Ionian sea and, landing his army of 80,000 men, 
had marched to the Ambracian Gulf, where he now occupied the 
northern arm of land which encloses its waters, while on the other 
side of the narrow entrance, where the Acte was 
crowned with a temple of Apollo called the Actium, Actlum * 
were encamped the troops of Antonius tinder Canidius. The fleet 
had offered no effective resistance, for it was paralyzed by disaffec- 
tion and mismanagement. When Antonius, who was at least a brave 
soldier, came to prepare for the approaching conflict, he was 
dumbfounded to discover that his most trusted friends were desert- 
ing to the enemy. The king of Paphlagonia and Cn. Domitius, 
the ejected consul, led the way, but they were followed by Deiotarus 
of Galatia and many others. When at length, on the 2nd of 
September, a favourable wind wafted tbe selected ships of Anto- 
nius out of the gulf to meet the wide semi-circle of the much 
lighter Liburnian galleys of Agrippa and Octavianus, Cleopatra 
and her lover had already determined that victory was impossible, 
and had arranged a preconcerted signal for flight. The vast hulks 
were still defying the wasp-like onslaughts of the small and agile 
craft, when a fair breeze sprang up from the north, and Cleopatra 
spread the purple sails of her gilded galley and accompanied by 
sixty Egyptian ships, sailed away through the lines of battle to the 
south. And Antonius, to bis eternal shame, amid the execrations 
of his brave followers, leapt on board a light vessel and followed 
the craven queen whose fascination had already turned him from 
an iraperator into an outlaw, and was now turniDg him from a 
courageous soldier into a poltroon. It was late in the September 
afternoon before the noise of battle ceased, and then fireships were 
drifted against the huge unconquered mammoths of timber, and 
they burnt down to the water’s edge. The victory was absolute, 
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aud in a few days the large land army, deserted by Canidius, sur- 
rendered to the conqueror. Before the next year ended Antonins 
had perished by his own hand in the arms of Cleopatra, and Cleo- 
patra fearing she might be led to the Capitol, not to reign as she 
had once hoped, but in the triumph of Octavianus, had procured 
an asp, which was brought to her in her mausoleum concealed in a 
basket of figs, and by its bite had died. 

It is from the days of Actium that the reign of Octavianus 
must date. No battlefield was ever more decisive of the history 
The new of the world; it not only decided between the two 

sovereign, k e j rs 0 f Csesar, but it decided between the East and 
the West. Octavianus was occidental through and through, a 
conservative of truest colour, alive to all the virtues of the republic 
which was irrevocably destro) r ed ; he was able, therefore, under the 
forms of the dead republic to develop the new government which 
Caesar meant to institute, to draw the 85,000,000 of the Mediter- 
ranean world into a united realm which preserved all that was 
worth preserving of Roman civilization and laid the foundation of 
the modern European family of nations. Had Antonius, on the 
other hand, been victorious in the battle he would have moved the 
political centre of gravity eastwards ; oriental despotism, oriental 
luxury, oriental religions, would have swept over the Roman world 
like a flood, instead of filtering through it slowly and imperfectly. 
Such an empire would, like the kingdoms of the Diadochi, have 
rapidly broken into fragments, and the helpless provinces would 
have been a prey to the northern barbarians five centuries before 
their time. 

But leaving the more difficult question of what might have 
been if the day of the Actium had gone differently, let us take 
Government a hasty survey of that remarkable government, in 
of Augustus, reality an absolute monarchy, yet to all appearance 
a milder and more brilliant republic, which the heir of Cassar 
organized and matured as the only thing possible tinder the cir- 
cumstances. We will suppose ourselves to be in the city of Rome 
some time before a.d. 14, when the record 3 of the rule of Octa- 

* A copy of this remarkable production was discovered engraved on a 
ruined wall at Ancyra in Galatia, and is known as the Monument urn 
Ancyranum. 
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vianus was being compiled in bis own name to bo inscribed, as a 
splendidly mendacious autobiography, on pillars and temple walls 
in all parts of the empire. What immediately strikes us is the 
change that has come over the appearance of the city since the 
days of Cicero. Go where we will through the fourteen carefully 
defined and vigorously administered districts ( regiones ), with their 
million or so of inhabitants, we find paved streets, solid houses, 
and marble temples. 4 On the summit of the Palatine rises the 
magnificent pile of the Temple of Apollo, newly built, with its 
spacious portico and unrivalled public library. Opposite, on the 
Capitoline, glitters the restored shrine of Jupiter Feretrius, which 
contains the ancient spolia opima of Romulus, Cossus, and Mar- 
cellus. When we have made our way through the Forum Romanum 
and, by the old comitium passing the Temple of Janus, which is 
now shut for the first time since the first Punic war, have entered 
the Forum Julium, we pass between the Temple of Yenus Genetrix 
andjhe great equestrian statue of the dictator, and before us lies 
another Forum, which is called the Forum Augusti. We must 
pause for a moment here. Since the year 27 b.c. this semi-divine 
name of Augustus has been used to designate the victor of Actium ; 
in the centre of the square is the Temple of Mars the Avenger ; all 
round it are porticoes filled with inscriptions and statues which 
commemorate indifferently the early history of the city and the 
ancestors of Augustus ; everywhere the eye rests on reminders of 
the dual power, Roma the goddess, Augustus the god, and every- 
where are the suggestions of wide dominion, splendid simplicity 
and peace as of the Golden Age, connected with the two mystical 
names. Yet we observe that the symmetry of the Forum in its 
right hand corner is marred by the encroachment of private build- 
ings, which the illustrious builder was unwilling to disturb. If now 
we are curious to see this man whose stormy career occupied our 
attention a few pages hack, we shall find him in his modest house 
on the Palatine, sitting at a simple board at which only bread of 
the second quality is served, or amusing himself with the garrulity 
and brightness of his grandson’s youngest boy; or he will be talking 

4 Even in the last days of the Republic M. Brutus had called L. Crassus 
the Palatine Yenus for having in his atrium six columns of Hymettian marble 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 24), Under Augustus Rome is a city of marble. 
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with the high enthusiast Yergilius, whose poems have begun to 
envelope in golden mists of legend the origin of the Eternal City 
and its eternal deity, his patron. Or if it is a clay for the fortnightly 
meeting of the Senate, we shall find him, the princeps Senatus , 
sitting among the senators, who are all men of rank and reputation, 
or possibly discussing with Ms select cabinet measures to be brought 
before the house ; but there is nothing to distinguish him from the 
rest except the singular majesty of that imperial and inscrutable 
face. Or it is the day of the elections, and we shall find him in the 
mniHa canvassing with gentlest affability for a friend of his own, 
and finally recording his vote in .his tribe like one of the citizens. 
Or it is a grand festival, the Secular Games, or the Compitalia, rife 
with memories of the old republic, which a grateful people fondly 
thinks he has restored and established on a larger and more peaceful 
footing, and the first citizen, who is invested (since 23 b.c.) with the 
perpetual tribunician power, sits smiling on the light-hearted crowd, 
the embodiment, of their old Yalerii and Horatii and Publilii, of 
their Gracchi and their Drusi, only discharging all the functions of 
feeding and amusing the people without any of those bloody emeutes 
which in the far away days used to break the peace of Rome. 

And while the poets of his household sing the glories of peace and 
the divinity of agriculture in Italy, a no less profound calm possesses 
the wide borders of the mighty empire. The imperator himself by 
his legati governs the two Spanish provinces Tarraconensis and 
Lusitania, where the colony of Augusta Emerita, and Gaul, with 
the exception of Gallia Narbonensis, where the colony of Lugdunum, 
are becoming centres of enlightenment, nursing beds of western 
civilization ; also Cilicia, Syria, Dalmatia, Roetia, ]S T oricum, Parmonia, 
Mcesia, and Egypt, where alone the dangers and uncertainties of 
war still harass the frontiers. But in all the other provinces are 
found governors of the old republican type, proconsuls and pro-* 
praetors, though there is this remarkable and beneficent difference 5 
they receive a fixed salary from the Senate, and lest the Senate 
should, as of old, be unable to control the excesses of its represen- 
tatives, there is a procurator to represent the imperator, who will 
report to Ms master any misdemeanours. Under such circum- 
stances a new hope dawns upon the provincials and amidst the 
decav of ancient faiths which characterizes the period, temples rise 



everywhere from the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates in which 
the divinity of Augustus is invoked*, f ;■ " 

This is the superficial impression which the empire of Augustus 
leaves on the mind ; it is the brighter aspect of the new regime 
which C. Julius Caesar had begun; but it differed from the 
government of the great Dictator in this : Caesar contrast 
did not hesitate to say that the republic was a name ^ 

without reality, and he set to work to create a Augustus, 
new government, an imperial democracy of universal equality 
and boundless progress ; Augustus revived the vanished republic 
in form, and under its cover gathered into his own person its 
dignities and its 'powers,, making, on the lines of Caesar’s sketch- 
ing, an artificial government of the Sullanian t} r pe, a monarchical 
aristocracy, unprogressive and unfruitful. Caesar won his position 
by the sword, but his soldiers were politically impotent ; Augustus 
won his position by the sword, but bis soldiers were all-powerful 
The confiscations which gave to his 800,000 veterans a settlement 
in Italy and the untold sums lavished in donatives kept the 
military domination under control for a time, but already there 
was a garrison in Borne; his successor, Tiberius, constituted for- 
mally that praetorian camp which quickly became the sovereign 
power of the state ; the time was coming when the imperial diadem 
would be sold by the privileged troops to the highest bidder from 
the ramparts of the camp. 

Caesar’s government was a living germ of a new polity ; the 
government of Augustus was the shell of a dead polity; it was 
owing to the first that the empire survived for centuries and still 
essentially survives in Modem Europe ; it was owing to the last 
that its development presented incurable defects which led to its 
premature corruption and decline. The brilliant epoch of the 
Augustan age was one vast illusion ; of this no one was more 
conscious than the man who was the centre of it all When, on 
the 19th of August, the month named after himself, in the year 
a. i>. 14, the old Princeps 5 lay dying, he is reported to have inquired 
of his friends whether they thought that he had played his part 

5 It must not he supposed that the title of Princeps used by Augustus and 
his successors was taken merely from their position as Princeps Senatus, 
It is more like the title of First Citizen assiimed by Napoleon, and must 
be regarded as quite honorary ami unofficial 
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well in the pantomime of life, and, if they thought he had, to 
applaud him as he left the stage. 

The state which had its origin in the simplicity, veracity, and 
purity of the highlands of Samnium and the lowlands of Latium, 
which, by the sober unimaginativeness and practical realism of 
its sons, had conquered an empire and governed it in a way which 
constitutes the most important epoch in the history 
of the world, had in its maturity become spoiled by 
the luxury and pride of power, corrupted by the supple duplicity 
of the Hellenic civilization it absorbed, and finally incapable of 
that self-government which had once been the wonder of the 
world ; it was now far gone in senility. If henceforth anything 
great came forth from it, in law and religion, in literature and ait, 
the origin must be sought in the strength and virtue of the earlier 
days or in the influence of the new world powers from the north 
and from the east, whose incoming was at hand, the fresh vigour of 
the Teutonic peoples and the divine power of One who was a boy 
in the obscure dependent kingdom of Judsen at the time when 
Augustus died. 


Conclusion, 
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populi, or Dictator* was named by the consul, and he named a magis - 
ter equitum , in case of great emergency ; he was preceded by twenty- 
four licfors and superseded all existing authorities. He had no civil 
jurisdiction, but from his criminal jurisdiction there was no appeal to 
the people. The 1 imitation on this extraordinary magistrate was that 
he was only appointed for a specific purpose (ret gerundse causa) ; that 
done, his authority immediately lapsed. 

The last dictator for military purposes was in 210 b.c. ; for civil, in 
202 b.c. 

Sulla’s dictatorship and Csesar’s dictatorship are connected with this 
only in name ; they were disorderly and unconstitutional creations. 

IV. The Judicial Magistracy (annual). — In 367 b.c. a Frsetor 
( urbanus ) was created as a judge in civil or private suits. In 242 b.o. 
another, privtor peregrmus, was created for suits in which strangers 
were concerned. In 227 b.c., two more praetors were elected to 
administer Sicily and Sardinia; and in 197 B.c. (cresccntibm jam pro . 
vinciis et latius patescente imperio. Livy) two more. But Sulla added 
two more, and confined the eight praetors to their judicial work, which 
since 147 b.c. had been tending to include criminal as well as civil 
suits, only sending them to the provinces as proprietors after the 
year of office was over. Caesar increased the number to ten, then to 
fourteen, finally to sixteen. 

V. Provincial Governors. — For one hundred years from 227 b.c. 
provincial governors were ordinarily praetors or propraetors, often with 
consular power. During this period one or another of the consuls 
frequently takes a province when a considerable military force is 
needed. From 333 to 81 b.c. proconsuls and propraetors are the rule, 
consuls the exception. After 81 we have proconsuls and propraetors 
in all but two cases, those of the consuls Lueullus and Cotta in 
74, and of the consul Glabrio in 67. But in 53 b.c., the post was 
made distinct by requiring five years to elapse between vacating the 
consul- or prfBtorsliip and entering on a governorship. Cmsar ignored 
this arrangement. Term of office. — Until a successor was sent, but 
Csesar fixed the consular governorship at two years. Military and 
judicial power absolute over the provincials ; but Boman citizens in a 
province could always appeal to the people. 

YI. Plebeian Magistracies. — (i. ) Tribunes (annual). Made in 
494 b.c., and after 471 b.c. elected by the Plebeian assembly. At 
first not recognized as magistrates, but only protected by a religious 
sanction (sacro sanetitas), but they had from the first ( 1 ) the right to 
hold the concilium plehis ; ( 2 ) the right of veto on a magisterial edict or 
action, on a rogatio , or on a s&natus consultum; (3) the right of coercitio 
and judicial power over the plebeians. As early as 456 b.c. they could 
summon the Senate, though not till 216 b.c. do we find them treated 
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citizens. Their power in the state became absolute, if they were united 
Among other things, they acquired the right of calling the other 
magistrates to aeeoimt for misconduct. 

(ii.) iE&iles. Two annual officers who were appointed to assist the 
tribunes, as the quaestors assisted the consuls. They kept the pie- 
hkcita in the Temple of Ceres; assisted in the judicial work, and th 
became a kind of police ; and exercised an oversight 
buildings, especially when they were being built by the 
of plebeians. Caesar added two more. The same date as the tribunes. 

VII. The Curule ^Sdxles.— Two annual magistrates, first made in 
866 b.c. patricians. In 304 B.c. thrown open in alternate years to 
plebeians; in 91 b.c. all restrictions removed; elected in Comitia 
Tributa. Purely civil office : — kept the Senatus consulta in the Temple 
of Saturn in conjunction with the quaestors. Criminal jurisdiction, 
e.g. in cases of unchastity, usury, land laws. But especially were 
they, together with the plebeian aediles, an administrative board 
charged with the oversight of (1) the city, (2.) the market, (3) the 
solemn games. This last became the most important of all ; e,g, the 
Lvdi Romani were managed by the Curule, while the Ludi Plebeii 
(220 b.c.) were managed by the plebeian aediles. 

VIII. The Quaestors. — Probably created as assistants to the 
sills in the first year of the republic. At first two ; in 4! 
in 241, eight ; in 81, twenty ; in 45, forty. Thrown open to 
421 b.c. Elected in the Comitia Tributa. The quaestor’s office 
as long as the consul’s to whom he was attached. The two qimstores 
urbani , as assistants of the consuls, had (1) a derived criminal juris- 
diction (qumstores parriddii ), and (2) control of the treasury 
general finances (qtmdores xrarii). 

The other quaestors were attached to the governors of provinces, as 
deputies and finance officers. In the camp the qumstor ranked next 
to the general himself. In civil matters of the province, judicial and 
administrative, he was the prime minister. 

From 267 b.c. there are four qu&stores dassici placed at different 
ports to regulate the marine. 

IX. The Censorship.— Created 435 b.c.; first plebeian censor i 
351 b.c. ; both plebeians in 131 b.c. Two chosen every five years by 
the Comitia Centunata under the presidency of the consul : entered 
office in March, in May of the following year held the Lustrum, 
and in October laid down the office. In official rank came 
between the praetor and tlie aeclile. But as irresponsible judges of 
the character and position of every citizen they acquired a dignity 
which overtopped all the magistrates, and made the censorship the 
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I highest honour to which a Roman could aspire. Functions . — (1; To 

fj hold the census populi in the Villa Publica on the Campus Marti us, 

s and the census equitum in the Forum. Every citizen, including dives 

sine suffragio or zerarii who were liable to taxation, had to appear and 
j : : : give his' name 'and tribe, and a statement ' of his property in land and 

p movables; the censors made inquiry into his conduct, public and 

I private, and for misconduct could affix the notatio or stigma which 

[j remained in force during the lustrum . They could degrade an 

ordinary citizen from his tribe {mover e tribu), and could deprive a 
knight of his horse ( adimere equum ). In the census was also included 
assessment for taxation and the preparation of the levy-lists, as well 
as the creation of fresh equites. (2) To hold the lectio senatus (from 
j the passing of the Ovinian Jaw 312 (?) b.c.), which included the power 

j of ejecting unworthy senators (senatu movere), and that of calling up 

1 into the Senate distinguished and worthy men. (3) The regulation 

of revenue and expenditure, during the eighteen months of active 
j office; this included the arrangements for the taxation of the pro- 

j vinces ( veciigalia ), and a certain jurisdiction arising out of the adminis- 

i tration, the undertaking of great public works like roads, aqueducts, 

} buildings in Rome {ultro tributa ), etc. 

II ' ; ' 

!' APPENDIX B. 

THE PRIESTHOODS OF THE ROMAN RELIGION. 

I. The College of Pontif ices dates from the time of the kings. 
Consisted of — 

(i.) Pontifices, 1 fifteen, from Sulla’s time, and three pontifices minores, 
and the Pontifex Maximus, who was the head of the Roman religion. 
All life appointments. Functions, — The expiation of public sins, and 
of prodigies : the payment of vows; the consecration of temples, etc.; 
control of the calendar, especially the insertion of the intercalary 
month; control of Ludi 2 and Ferite 3 ; keeping the Fasti and Annales; 
judicial work as .interpreters and guardians of the laws, especially in 

; 1 By the leccDomitia (104 b.c.) to be elected by an assembly of seventeen 

t out of the thirty-five tribes ; the Pontifex Maximus had been elected by tk e 

1 people for a century past. The same applied to the Quindecimviri (see 

next page). 

2 Seven : (1) Ludi Romani, (2) L. Plebeii, (3) L. Cereales, (4) L. Apol- 
linares, (5) L. Megalenses, (6) L* Florales, 238 b.c., (7) L. Victorina Sul- 
laxue ; altogether occupying sixty-five days in the year. 


3 Four feriai fixed— Bern entivfr, Compitalia, Paganalia, Ferue Latinae. 
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respect to the old sacred marriage (confarreatio) and adaption (arro- 
gatio) ; and judicial authority over the flamens and vestals. 

(ii.) Rex Saerorum, Nominated by the Pontifex Maximus for life ; 
always a patrician. Functions imperfectly known. 

(iii.) Flamines, sacrificial priests of special gods. (1) Flamen of 
Jupiter (Dialis); entirely consecrated with his wife (if she died he 
had to resign); elected for life, and always a patrician; had a seat in 
the Senate and a curule chair ; might not leave Borne for a night ; 
always wore the sacred hat (apex) and dress. (2 and 3) Flamen 
Martialis, Flamen Quirinalis, always patrician. (4) Twelve inferior 
Flamines. The three chief Fiamines offered together the sacrifice to 
ffldes JPtiblica on the 1st of October. 

(iv.) Vestales Virgmes. Six ; appointed by Pontifex Maximus for 
thirty years. Constantly engaged in sacrifices (of mola salsa ) and in 
keeping the sacred fire burning in the Temple. Might never marry. 
Enjoyed special privileges. 

II. The College of Septemviri Bpulones. First appointed in 
196 r.o. Function. — To conduct the epulum Jovis m CapitoUo on 
the 13th of November; and afterwards other public epulsc were 
entrusted to them. 

III. The College of Quindecimviri 4 Sacris Faciundis. Appointed 
for life; thrown open to the plebs in 367 b.c. 

(1) Kept the Sibylline Books, obtained from Kyme by Tarquinius 
Superbus, in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. After it was burnt, 
a thousand verses were collected and placed in the new temple, 7S B.c. 

(2) Ordered, in obedience to the Sibylline books, the introduction of 
new cults into Borne, e.g. Apollo, first temple dedicated 433 b.c., and 
the Lectisternia, 399 b.c. ; Ceres, first temple 496 b.c. ; Lis pater^ and 
the burying alive of the Gaul and the Greek in 216 b.c.; Cybele, 
brought 204 b.c., with her Phrygian priests and orgies ; Venus, first 
temple 295 b.c., another in 217 b.c. ; ACsculapius, first temple 219 b.c. ; 
and so Juventus, Flora, and Neptunus (399 b.c.) 

(3) Managed the cult of Apollo, with the Ludi Apollinares and 
Lndi Sxculares. Managed the cult of Cybele, and that of Ceres. 

IV. The College of Augures. As old as Rome itself ; made nine by 
Lex Ogulnia , fifteen by Sulla, sixteen by Caesar. Met in the Augura- 
culum on the Nones of the month to discover, by auspicia , the will of 
the gods. 

Haruspices: schools of unofficial augurs, Etruscan in origin, who 
interpreted prodigies, especially lightning, and declared the will of 
the gods from the inspection of the entrails of slaughtered beasts. 

V. The College of Fetiales. Twenty, for life, of high if not patrician 
family. Functions. — Making treaties, demanding and giving repara- 

4 See note 1 on preceding page. 
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tioii, declaring war and concluding peace. (N.B. War declared by 
throwing a spear into the enemy’s territory; later, by throwing it 
against the columna bellica in the Temple of Bellona.) 

VI. The Salii (twelve Salii Palatini, devoted to Mars, and twelve 
Sain Agonales, devoted to Quirinus) date from the time of the kings. 
Kept the twelve shields, one of which fell from heaven. Festival 
{mover e ancilia et saltare) in March, the opening month for campaigns, 
and in August, the end of the fighting season. 

VII. Xaxperci. As old as the kings, (i.) L. Fabiani, (ii.) L. Quine- 
tiliani, (iii.) L, Julii in 44 b.c. The Lupercalia (February 15th), or 
the Lupercal, when the Luperci ran round the Palatine striking the 
women they met to make them fruitful. 

VIII. Fratres Arvales. Twelve (?) in number who celebrated a 
feast for the fertility of the fields. 

IX. Sodales Augustales, the college for the cult of the gens Julia , 
organized a.d. 14. 


APPENDIX O. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. 

I. From the Earliest Times to the Age of Cicero . 

Poetry. 

Livins Andronieus, 285-204 b.c., from Tarentum ; 1 chiefly translated 
from the Greek. 

Go. Naivius, 269 (?)~204 b.c., from Campania ; dramatist, inventor of 
the Prxtexta, or national historical drama. 

T. Maccius Plautus, 254-184 b.c., from Sassina in Umbria; wrote 
comedies. 

Statius Caecilius, 219-168 b.c., an Insubrian freedman ; wrote comedies. 

P. Terentius, 185-159 b.c., a Carthaginian, a freedman ; the greatest 
writer of Roman comedy, chiefly adapted plays from the Greek. 

Titinius, ? ,, _ 

L Afranius \ wnters Togatse, the Roman national comedy. 

a. Ennius, 239-169 b.c., from Rudim in Calabria ; “ the Father of 
Latin Poetry ; ” wrote tragedies and an epic. 

M. Paeuvius, 220-132 b.c., from Brundisium ; wrote tragedies and 
Prsetextse. 

L. Attius, 170-94 b.c., from Pisaurum ; w'rote tragedies ; the last of 
the Roman tragedians. 

1 It should be observed how many of the names in Roman literature are 

connected with the country towns of Italy, how few were actually from 

Rome itself. 
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C. Lucilius, 148-103 b.c., from Suessa Aurunca in Campania ; founder 
of Roman satire, the most original and characteristic product of 
Roman literature. 

h. Pomponius, (circ.) 90 b.c, ; writer of Atellanse. 

History. 

*Q. Fabius Pic tor, served in the Gallic war of 225 b.c. and second 
Punic war ; wrote in Greek. 

*L. Oincius Alimentus, about 209 b.c., when he was prcetor. 

*C. Acilius, about 184 b.c. ; wrote in Greek. 

*M. Porcius Cato, 234-149 b.c. ; the creator of Latin prose writing. 
*L. Calpurnius Piso, consul 133 b.c. 

P, Sempronius Asellio, killed 99 b.cj. 

*Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, 100-78 (?) b.c. 

*Q. Valerius Antias, about 80 b.c. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna, 119-07 b.c. 

*C. Licinius Macer, died 73 b.c. 

The historians, unlike the poets, who were usually of low extraction 
or even freedmen, belong to the noblest families in Rome. Those 
marked thus * are mentioned by Livy as authorities to whom he was 
indebted. 

Orations, 

Published by the great orators like Cato, Carbo, the Gracchi, Catulus, 
Drusus, form a characteristic department of Roman literature. The 
greatest names in this connection are— -M. Antonins (148-87 b.c.), M. 
Licinius Crassus (140-91 b.c.), C. Aurelius Cotta (consul 75 b.c.), P. 
Sulpicius Rufus (121-88 b.c.), Q. Hortensius (114-50 b.c.). 

Law. 

P. and Q. Mucius Scmvola, father and son; great jurists. The 
latter (consul 95 b.c.) published a digest of the civil law. 

■ ■ Grammar. 

L. JSlius Stilo, 144-70 b.c. 

Philosophy. 

The Epicurean school: Amafinus, Rabirius, Philodemus, in the 
first half of the last century before Christ. In the Stoic school were 
Rufus, Stilo, Ralbus, Scsevola. 

II. The Golden Age of Roman Literature, from Cicero to Livht 9 . 
General Literature. 

M. Terentius Varro, 116-28 b.c., from Reate, in the Sabine country ; 

encyclopaedic writer in antiquities, husbandry, Latin language, 
satires (Menippean). 

P. Nigidius Figalus, 98-46 b.c. ; grammarian. 
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M. Tullius Cicero, 3 06-43 b.c.» from Arpinum ; the greatest master of 
prose. His writings are — (1) Ora f ions ; (2) works on Oratory; (3) 
Philosophical compositions on Politics, Morals, Religion; (4) 
Letters ; (5) metrical compositions. 

Other orators whose orations entitle them to mention in Roman 
literature are — M. Cmlius Rufus, M. Calidius, C. Scribonius Curio. 
After these came a reaction from Cicero’s florid and ornate style in 
Calvus and Brutus. 

HISTORY. 

C, Julius Cmsar, 100-44 b.c. ; besides his commentaries on the Gallic 
and Civil wars, wrote on grammar and divination. 

Cornelius Nepos, 74 (?)-24 b.c,, from Verona (?) ; wrote biographies. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, 86-34 B.o., from Amiterium. The history of 

Catilinarian conspiracy and that of the Jugurthine war, and other 
historical fragments. 

Poetry. 

D. Laberius, 106-43 b.c., \ wrote Mimes, which now 

Publilins Syrus, about 44 b.c., a freedman, £ took the place of the 
On. Matius, ) old Atellanss. 

T. Lucretius Carus, 95 (?)-55 b.c.; the great poem. Be Berum Natum, 
the most original production of the Latin muse. 

M. Furius Ribac ulus, 103-29 (?) b.c., ) ,, 7 , . 

P. Varro Aticinus, from Gallia Narboneims, ( th ° ^condary poets xn 
C. Helvius Cinna, ( he f las * halt .century 

C.Lictaius Calvus, > before Chnst. 

Valerius Catullus, 87-54 b.c., from Verona ; the most original lyric 
poet. ■ 

We must mention separately the group of writers who shed a lustre 
upon the court of Augustus, though the period of their tame lies for the 
most part after the battle of Actium. 

The leading names in poetry are — L. Varius Rufus (64 B.C.-9 a.d.) ; 
F. Vergilius Maro (70-19 b.c.), from Mantua ; a. Horatius Flaccus 
(65-8 B.c.), from Venusia; C. Cornelius Gallus (69-27 b.c.), from 
Forum Julii; Albius Tibullus (65-19 b.c.) ; Sex Aurelius Propertius 
(born 58 b.c.), from Umbria; P. Ovidius Naso (43 B.C.-17 a.d.), from 
Sulmo of the Peligni. 

The leading names in prose are— M. Annaeus Seneca, bom at 
Corduba in 55-54 b.c., the rhetorician; T. Livius (59 B.c.-l? a.d.), 
from Patavium, the most eloquent of historians ; Pompeius Trogus, 
who wrote a Universal History ; M. Vitruvius Pollio, who wrote on 
Architecture; Vermis Flaccus, who compiled the first lexicon of the' 
Latin language. .■a)-'"--;,;;.-::;: 
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N.B. The names of men are given under the nomen or gentile name ; e.g, 
for the cognomen Cajsar see under Julius ; for Milo, under Annius, etc. 


Achaia and Achaean league, 124, 
132, 142, 154, 163 
Aciiiue (Glabrio), 133, 254 
Actium, battle of, 315 
Adoption, 151, 269 
Advocates, gains of, 274 
ASdiles, 19, 296, also Appendix A. 
328 

iEdui, 212, 272, 278, 280 
ASgatian Isles, battle of, 68 
/Emilius Lepidus, 247 

286, 301, 312 

Paulus, 93, 96 

, 150, 157 

— — Soaurus, 203, 205 
A5qm, 26 
/Erarii, 50 

JBrarium, 177, 287 ; tribunes of, 250 
iEseulapius, 53 

/Etolia and /Etolian league, 105, 
121, 126, 130, 133, 142 
Afranius, 286 

Africa, province of, 168, 291 
Ager> puhlieus> 19, 31, 72, 185, 200 

, later agrarian laws, 214, 217, 

267 

Agis, 124, 182 
Agriculture, decline of, 183 
Alba, 5 

Albimis, 206, 228 
Alesia, battle of, 280 
Algidus, Mount, 104 
Allia, battle of, 29 
Allobroges, 212, 262 
Alps crossed by Hannibal, 80 
Ambraeia, 142 


i Ancus Martius, 7 
j Ancyranum Monumenturn , , 305 
! Andriseus, 164 

Andronicus (Livius), 189 and App. 
C. 

Annius Milo, 269, 270» 279, 289, 288 
Anti- Cato, 294 
Antioch, 258 

Antiochus the Great, 122, 130, 135 

Epiphanes, 149, 156 

Antonius, the orator, 211, 235 
, M., 253 

, triumvir, 282, 289, 295, 299, 

301-307, 315 
Apollo, 96 
Apollonia, 121, 142 
Appian Aqueduct, 50 
Appuleius Saturninus, 213, 217-219 
Apulia, 40, 285 

Aquae Sextise, 201 ; battle of, 215 
Aquileia, 48, 129 
Aquillius, 221, 232 
Arausio, 212 
Archimedes, 101 
Ariminum, 47, 82, 129, 284 
Ariovistus, 272, 274 
Armenia, 231, 258 
Army, formation of, 110, 208 ; dan- 
ger of, 300 
Arpinum, 296 
Arverni, 201, 212, 272, 280 
Asellio, 228 

Asia, province of, 187, 196, 232, 238 
Asinius Pollio, 289, 303 
Athens, 73, 236 
Atilius Regulus, 66 
Attalus, 121 

Augustus. Vide Octavius 
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Aurelius Cotta, 253 
Ausculum, 58 
Autronius Pastas, : 200 


B 

Bacchanalia, 138 
Bffibia lex, 200 
Bsebius, 206 
BarcidSj 75, 112 
Basilica ?, 118,181, 200 
Belgffi, 273 
Belgica, 297 

Beiiona, temple of, 53, 146, 239 

Bibracte, 272 

Bitbynia, 141, 156 

Blossius of Kyme, 182 

Bocchus, 207, 209 

Boii, 71, 100, 129 

Rononia, 129 

Bosporus, kingdom of, 291 
Bribery, 139, 179, 205,251, 261, 296 
Britain, 278 

Brundisium, 59, 286, 288 ; treaty of, 
309 

Brutus. Vide Junius 


C 

Cabira, 253 
Caecilius, 139 
— Metellus, 160, 202 

jSJtimidicus, 207, 216, 219 

, 255 

— - — — - Creticus, 265 
- — - — — Scipio, 283, 289, 291 
Caesar. Vide Julius 
Calendar, 293 
| Calpurnia, 268, 298 

Calpurnius Bestia, 205 

Bibulus, 266 

Piso, 268 

Camillus. Vide Furius 
Campagna, the, 14 
Campania, 91, 105, 200, 291 
Campi Raudii, 215 
Cannae, 93 

Cappadocia, 141, 221 
Capua, 37, 46, 99, 102, 104 
Carbo. Vide Papirius 
Carrhae, 279 

Carthage, 14, 61-66, 75, 133, 167. 
171,297 

, war with, first, 60-69 

— , second, 75-111 


Carthage, war with, third, 161, 165 
168 

Carvilius, 98 
Casilinum, 100 
Cassius Longinus, 146 

, another, 211 

the “ liberator,” 294, 298, 306 

Viscellinus, 20 , 

Cassivellaunus, 278 
Castor and Pollux, temple of, 16, 
267 

Catulus. Vide Lutatius 
Catilina. Vide Sergius 
Cato. Vide Porcius 
Caudine Forks, 40 
Cavalry, 82 
Celts, 71, 211, 280 
Censors, 22, 50, 74, 115, 160, 170, 
175, 202, 216, 250, also App. A. 323 
Census, 56, 69, 109, 129, 150, 192 
Centuripaa, 115 
Ceres, 53, 97 
Chaeronea, battle of, 236 
Chalcis, 132, 148 
Cicero. Vide Tullius 
Cilicia, 255, 281 
Cilnius Maecenas, 311 
Cimbri, 204, 211, 214 
Gincinnatus, 27 
Cinna. Vide Cornelius 
Circus, 153 
Cirta, 204, 207 
Civil war, 283 

Civitas, 91, 142, 218, 227, 287, 297 
Claudius, 17, 20, 21, 65, 185 

the Censor, 50, 58 

Cento, 148 

Marcellus, 74, 100, 106, 282 

Nero, 106 

Pulcher, 102, 150 

(Clodius) Pulcher, 254, 268, 

279'/ 

Cleopatra, 307, 314, 316 
Cloaca Maxima, 8 
Coelius Rufus, 288 
Colline Gate, battle of, 239 
Colonics civium Momanonmi , 27, 45, 
272 

Latince, 47, 106 

— of poor citizens, 194 

of veterans, 244, 304, 306 

Comitia Centuriata , 9, 51, 173, 230, 
295 

Curiata , 11, 16, 51 

- — Tribute, 16, IS, 51, 127, 174, 
208, 212, 242, 251, 296 
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Commentaries of Caesar, 281 
Comum, 282 

Concord, temple of, 33, 202, 262 
Conquest, causes of, 171 
Constitution of the republic, 173 

* of Sulla, 241 

of Caesar, 295 

Consuls, 13, 66, 106, 108, 175, 209, 
234, 267, 290, 294, App. A. 321 
Coracesium, ■ 256 
Corfinium, 227, 286 
Corinth, 73, 123, 130, 164, 297 
Goriolanus. Marcius 
Cornelia, 182, 200 
Cornelius Cethegus, 128 

Cinna, 230-238 

Scipio, 78, 84, 238 

— - Scipio JEmilianus, 151, 162- 
168, 170, 189, 191 

Scipio Africanus, 99, 108, 111, 

113, 134, 136 

■ Scipio Asinus, 65 

Sulla, 260 

, “ Dictator,” 209, 221-246 

Cotta. Vide Aurelius 
Crassus. Vide Licinius 
Crete, 252 

Cumae (Kyme), 39, 56, 310 
Cunctator, 92 

Curia Hostilia, 16, 220, 280 
Curio, 281-283, 287 
Curius Dentatus, 44, 51, 58 
Curtius, 36 
Cybele, 112, 137 
Cynoscephalae, 126 
Gyrene, 221 


Decemvirate, 21 
Decius, 39, 44, 58 
Decumce, 115, 196 
Dediticii, 97 

^Demetrius, 124, 128, 132, 133 
Dentatus. Vide Curius 
Dictator, 17, 33, 90, 92, 97, 98, 241, 
290 

Diplomacy, Roman, 122, 128, 143. 
162 

Divorce, 72, 151 

Dolabella, 288, 303 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, 201, 213 

, 281, 286 

Drama, 138, 140, 159 
Drepanum, 68 


Drusus. Vide Livius 
Duilius, 65 
Dyrrachium, 288 


Eclipse of the moon, 152 
Ecnomus, 66 

JFdictum of the magistrate, 296 
Egypt, 60, 119, 290 
Elephants in battle, 57, 110 
Ennius, 140, 150, App. C, 326 
Epirus, 55, 156 

Equestrian Order, 196, 257, 260, 261 
Eryx, 68 

Etruscans, 4, 7, 42, 63 
Kumenes, 141, 144, 146, 155 
Eurymedon, battle of, 134 


Fabius, 28, 42, 77 

Cunctator, 90, 100, 103, 105, 

110 

Pictor, 140, App. C. 327 

Fabricius, 52 
Faesulse, 85 

Fetiales, 57, 132, App. B. 325 
Flaccus. Vide Fulvius'and Valerius 
Flamininus. Vide Quinctius 
Flaminius, 71, 73, 74, 85, 86 
Flavius Fimbria, 213, 237 

, the tribune, 265 

Fleet, 65, 252 
Faderata Ciuitas , 115, 286 
Forum Fomanum , 16, 53 

Jitlium, 292 

Augusti, 317 

Freedmen, 50, 150, 174, 269 
Fregelise, 42, 106, 192 
Frumentarice leges , 194, 213, 222 
243, 250, 293 
Ful via, 309 

Fulvius, 72, 102, 104, 184 

Flaccus, 190-192, 199 

Nobilior, 142 

Furius Camillus, 29, 34 


Gabinius, the Pompeian, 258, 269 

, the conspirator, 262 

Galatia, 142, 288 
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Gaul, 28, 34, 43, 73, 202, 271-284 

— Cisalpine, 71, 83, 85, 129, 227 

Gaurus, Mount, 87 

Gentius, 148, 151 

Gergovia, 280 

Germany, 277 

Geranium, 81 

Cisco, 95 

Glabrio. Vide Ad Hus 
Gladiators, 112, 249 
Glaucia. Vide Servilms 
Grsecia Magna, 4 

Greece and Greek influence, 55, 73, 
119, 123, 142, 148, 154, 157, 236 


H 

Hamilear, 66 

Barca, 68, 71, 74 

Hannibal, 71, 75-111, 131, 134, 143 
Hanno, 79 

Hasdrubal, 78, 95, 99, 106 
, 162, 166 

Hellenic influences. Vide Greece 

Helvefcii, 271 

Heraclea, 57 

Hernici, 20, 42 

Hiberus (Ebro), 99, 287 

Hiero, 65, 84, 93, 115 

Himilco, 163 

Honour and Virtue, temple of, 101. 
217 

Horatii, 6 
Hortensius, 260 


i /;■■■■ 

Ilerda, battle of, 286 
Illyria, fl rst war, 72 

, second war, 74, 120 

Impenum, 175 
Insubres, 73, 79, 81, 121 
Istrian war, 145 

Italian Question, 98, 190, 197, 221. 
225 

Italica in Spain, 118 

(Corfinium), 226 

Italy, conquest of, 129, 243 


.T 

Janus, 6, 121 
Jews, 258 
Juba, 290, 292 


Judicial administration, 195, 212, 
221, 222, 242, 244, 250, 293, also 
vide App. A. 

Jugurtha, 180, 203, 210 
Julia, 279 

Julius 0. Caesar, Dictator, 220, 231, r 
240, 247, 250, 254, 255, 264-299, 
319 

L. Caesar, 226, 227 

Junius D. Brutus, 169, 276, 302 

M. Brutus, 13 

■ “liberator,” 294, 298, 306 

Silanus, 211 

Jupiter Capitolinas, 7, 239 
Stator, 52, 261 


K 

Kineas, 57 
Kings, 10 
Kyme. Vide Cumse 


I* 

Labicum, 28 
Labienus, 273/285 
Lade, 122 
Lflelius, 166, 180 
LaMiyjus , 46 

Lcdinai Form , 38, 324 (note) 
Latins, 26, 33, 38 
Legacies, 274 
Leges TElia Fufia, 179, 269 

Agrarice . Vide Ager 

Appuleia, 214 

Aurelia, 250 

Basbia, 200 

Caecilia-Didia, 221 

Calpurnia, 118, 195 

de AmbitU) 2f>l 

~ — - Canuleia, 22 
— - Cassia, 212 

Cincia, 139, 274 

Claudia, 77 

Cornelia Basbia, 139 

* Cornel iae, 242 ■ 

Fannia, 160 

Gabinia, 256 

Genucia, 49, 228 

Hortensia, 22, 51 

Julia, 227 

Julia*, 296 

* Licmias-Sextise, 23,33, 285 

Manilla, 257 

— — Metilia, 92 
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Leges Ogulnia, 77 

Oppia, 100 

Ovinia, 177 

Piautia-Papiria, 227, 243 

Porcia, 193, 203 

Publilia, 20, 22 

, 23, 49 

Rupilia, 09 

— - Semproni®, 193, 203 

Servilia, 212 

TabeUarice , 179 

Trebonia, 277 

Valeria, 22, 235 

Valeria-Horatia, 22 

Vatinia, 268 

Villia, 139 

Yoconia, 150 

Legion, 110, 208 
Lentulus, 202, 274 
Leontini, 101 
Lepidus. Vide iEmilius 
Licinius, C., Crassus, 193 

, P., Crassus (orator), 139 

, M., Crassus, 239, 249, 206, 275, 

279 

■, P., Crassus, 146, 190 

Liguria, 74, 128, 145 
Lilybaeum, 58, 109, 115 
Literature, 75, 139, App. C. 

Livius Drusus, 198, 205 

tribune, 222 

■, Salinator, 106 

Lucca, 275 

Luceria, 42, 285 

Lucullus, L., 253, 257, 260, 265 

, M.', 254 

Luna, 129 

Lupercalia, 295, App. B. 326 
Lutatius Catulus, 214, 264 
Lvcortas, 143 


Mancintis, 169 
Manilian law, 206, 257 
Manlius, MV, 29, 32, 98 

, T. Torquatus, 34, 38 

, T., the Catilinarian, 262 

, Vulso, 67, 142 

Mantua, 308 

Marcellus. Vide Claudius 
Marcius, Coriolamis, 27 

} Philippus, 146, 148, 201, 2*22 

— ,Trebulus,‘51 

Marius, 180, 201, 203, 207-220, 226, 

228, 230-235 
Marsi, 226, 227 

Masinissa, 109, 111, 144, 162, 165 

Massilia, 202, 287 

Mauretania, 207, 292 

Megalesia, 138 

Melearth, 85 

Memmius, 204, 219 

Messana, 64, 115 

Metaurus, 106 

Mefcellus. Vide Casciiiu3 

Metilian law, 92 

Military command, 147, 228 

Milo. Vide Annins 

Minucius, 91, 96 

Misenum, 310 

Mithradates, 217, 228 

, first war with, 231-237 

, second war with, 247 

, third war with, 253-258 

Monarchy, steps towards, 137, 170. 

186, 192, 241, 246. 256, 275, 288. 

293, 294 

Mueius Scsevola, 185 
Mulvian Bridge, 107, 262 
Mummius, 164 
Munda, 293 
Municipia , 296 
Mujbina, 129, 308 
Mutiny, 128 
Mvlse, 66 

Myonnesus, battle of, 135 


Macedonia, 55 

, first war, 120 

- — , second war, 121-127 

- — third war, 145-153 

— — -a province, 164 

Maecenas. Vide Cilnius 

Magistrates, 145, 150, 169, 174, 206 

Magnesia, 135 

Mago, on agriculture, 75 

, 84, 108 

Mallius, 212 

Mamertine prison, 137, 210, 262 
Mamilian rogation, 206 


Nabis, 124, 127, 132 
Nsevius, 139, App. C, 
Naulochus, 312 
Nervi i, 273, 278 
New Carthage, 78, 1< 
Nicopolis, 258 
Nobility, 77, 86, 179, 
Nola, 227, 229 
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Numa, 0 
Xumantia, 1(30 
Numidia, 165, 203, 292 
Nnmidian horse, 82, 102 
Numidieus, 209 


Octavia, 31S 

■Dclavius, 186, 234, 287, 291 

, Augustus, 268, 294, 301, 304, 

313-320 

Opimius, 198, 200, 206 
Optimates. Vide Senatorial party 
Crchomenus, 237 


Pachynum, (57 
Pansefcius, 15 9, 166 
Panormus, 67 

Papirius Carbo, 190, 201, 204 

238, 240 

— Cursor, Dictator, 41 
Papins, 220 

Parthi, 2 21, 257, 281, 310, 313 
Patrician, 10, 15, 23, 77, 251, 296 
Paulus. Vide iEmilius 
Peducseus, 204 
, Pergamus, 121, 141, 187 
Perpenna, 248 
Perseus, 145-152 
Perusian war, 309 
Petillii, 136 
Petreius, 286, 292 
Phalanx, 57, 124, 126, 133, 152 
Philip of Macedon, 93, 100, 120, 
132, 144 

Philippi, battle of, 806 
Philippus. Vide Marcius ' 
Philopoemen, 124, 132, 143 
Philosophers, 160 
Picenum, 72, 285 
Pirates, 252, 255 
Placentia, 121 
Plautus, 140, App. O. 326 
Plebeians, 10, 15, 23, 77, 251 
Plebiscites , 174 
Pollio. Vide Asinius 
Polybius, 60, 84, 99, 143, 148, 150, 
154, 159, 163, 166 
Pomwrium , 5, 243 
Pompsedius, 227, 228 
. rompeius Strabo, 227 ' 


Pompeius ^-Magnus,'.'' 240, ' 248, 249, 
256-263, 277, 280, 283, 289, 290 ; 
his sons, 293, 303, 309, 311 
Pontiffs, 213, 243, 250, App. B. 
Pontius, 40, 44 ' 

Pontus. Vide Mithradates" v: * 

Popillius, 145, 156, 193, 201 
Populates , or democratic party, 192, 
213, 214, 219, 220, 231, 235, 250, 
261, 265 

Porcius* Cato, O., 203 

L., 227 

, Censor, 90, 113, 128, 181, 

136, 138, 139, 155, 161, 163, 165, 
195 

Uticencis, 263, 267, 268, 

[ 276, 281, 292 

Porsenna, 34 

I Possessors , 186. Vide Apcr, pub- 
j licilS 

Prwfectus Morum , 293 
Prseneste, 88, 239 

Praetors, 23, 50, 69, 116, 117, 175, 
296, App.- A. 

Proconsularis potestas, 40, 161 
Prodigies, 87, 145, 188, 263 
Proscription, 285, 240, 805 
Provinces and provincial adminis- 
tration, 69, 114, 164, 168, 387, 
197, 202, 242, 254, 255, 258, 292, 
293, 297, 818 
Prusias, 135, 156, 158 
Ptolemeeus, 122, lf39 
Publican i, 115, 154, 197, 221, 238 
Publilius, 40, 49 
Punic. Vide Carthage 
Pufceoli, 245, 252 
: Pydna, 152 
Pyrrhus, 55-58 


Quaestors, 22, 243, 296, App. A. 328 
Quinctins, 49 

— , Piamininus, 125, 143 ' 
Quirites, 5, 291 


Rabirins, 220 
Baphia, 120 
Ravenna, 282 

Reform and revolution, 173, 179 
Regillus, 13, 135 
Regulus. Vide Afcilius 
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.Religion, 54, 87, 133, 137, 138, also Social war, 226-228 
App. B. Spain, 74, 99, 116, 129, 161, 168. 240, 

Remus, 5 248, 255, 266, 277, 286, 293 

Representative government, 224, Sparta, 124* Vide Nabis 

rVide under Carvilius Spartacus, 249 

► Republic, 12 1 decline of, 172 Spolia Opima, 28, 74, 317 

Republican, the typical, 150 Stoics, 160 

Rbpdes, 123 ? 142, 149, 155 Sulla, Vide Cornelius 

Rome, the site, 4, 52 ; divided into Sulpieius Galba, 123, 150 

districts, 8, 293 Rufus, 229 

Romulus, 5 Sumptuary laws, 100, 138, 161, 203, 

Rubico, 248, 284 298 

Rupilian law, 115 Supplication 107, 274, 281 

Rutilius, 33 Syphax, 99, 109 

Rutilus Rufus, 207, 221 Syracuse, 64, 101, 115 

Syrai, 119, 130, 258, 269, 277 
Syro-iEtolian \Var, 130 
S 

Sabines, 4, 6 

Sacrifices (human), 6, 73, 97 
Sacriportus, battle of, 239 
Saguntum, 76 
Saiassi, 81, 129 
Sallust, 207, 292 

Samnites, 4, 34, 37-43, 48, 225, 228, 

234, 239 
Sardinia, 69, 70 

Satire, 245, App. C. 827 ] 

Saturninus. Vide Appuleius j 

Scaevola. Vide Mucius | 

Scaurus, Vide JSmilius 
Scipio. Vide Cornelius 
Scodra, 72, 148 

Secessions of the plebs, 17, 22, 51 
Sempronius Gracchus, consul, 78, 

137 

, a tribune, 139 

? censor, 150 

, the great tribune, 169, 180 

, his brother C-aius, 192-199 

Senate, 98, 121, 138, 176, 212, 218, 

230, 242, 296 

Senatorial party, 77, 201, 220, 231, 

/ 260 \' 

Senatus consultum, 138, 177 
Sentinum, 43 
Sergius Catilina, 261-263 
Sertorius, 235, 240, 248 
Servilius Caepio, 212 
Glaucia, 213 

Servius and Servian constitution, 8 
Sicily, 55, 58, 63, 69, 101-115, 254 
Sicyon, 126 
Sieges, 102, 142, 166 
■Slaves," 105,' 183,' ."252': '' war with 1 
184, 214 


Tarentum, 56, 59, 102, 105, 311 
Tarquinii, 33 
Tarquinius Priscus, 7 

Superbus, 13 

Tauromenium, 1 15 
Taxation, 116 et seq, } 153 
Taxiles, 236 
j Telamon, 73 
j Tenchtheri, 276 
■■! Terence, 140, 159, App. C. 

Terentius Yarro. Vide Yarro 
Teutobod, 214 
Teutones, 204, 211, 213 
Thapsus, 291 
Theatre, 277, 295, 298 
Thermopylae, 133 
Thessaly, 125 
Tiber, floods of, 298 
Ticinus, 83 

Tifata, Mount, 102, 104, 238 
Tigranes, 231, 253, 257 
Tigranocerta, 254 
Tigurini, 211 

Trasymene Lake, battle of, 88 
Trebia, battle of, 84 
Trebonius, 286, 298 
Tresviri Cap dales, 263 
Tribes, 29, 33, 44, 

Tribuni plebis, 17, 176, 186, 204, 
206, 213, 222, 229, 235, 243, 249, 
269, 284, App. A, and 322 
Tribuni Mi l it um, 23, 151 
triumphs, 105, 113, 128, 135, 157, 
240, 249, 265, 292 

Triumvirate (so-called), 266, 274, 
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Triumvirate, 304-314 
Truceless war, 70 
■ Tryphon, 256,, 

Tusculuni, 45, 296 
Tullianum. Vide Mamertine Prison 
Tullius Cicero, 247, 254, 260, 268, 
274, 284, 287, 301-305: .. 

Tnllus Hostilius, 6 
Twelve Tables, 21 

U 

Ultimate decree, 198, 219, 262 
Usipites, 276 . ; 


Verciugetorix, 280 
Vergil ins, 517 
Verfes, 254 
Veseris, 39 
Vesontio, 272 
Vestal virgins, 6, 203 
Via JBhnili a- Cassia, 85 

Appkt, 72 

Claudia - Valeria, 286 

- Domitia , 201 

Flaminia, 72 

Latina , .1.08 

Vipsanius Agrippa, 309, 310 
Viriathus, 165, 169 
.'Virtue and Honour, See Honour 
Volsci, 27 


Tadimonian Lake, 71 
Valerius Corvus, 34, 49 

Flaccus, 235, 237 

Maximus, 65 

Pubiicola, 13, 17 

Varius, 228 
Varro, 77, 98, 96, 286 
Veii, 29 
Veneti, 275 
Venus, 112 . ■ 

Genetrix, 293 

Vemisia, 44, 47, 197, 227 


W 

War declared by Comitia Centuriata , 
64, 77, 146 ; forced by the Senate, 
121 : effect of, 112 


Z 

Zania, 110, 207 

Zela, 254, 291 

Zenith of the republic, 157 
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